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PREFACE. 


Soo!f  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Webster,  the  students  of  a  literary 
institution,  of  which  I  then  had  charge,  requested  me  to  address 
them  in  reference  to  the  occasion ;  and,  with  a  partiality  natural  to 
young  men  toward  those  having  the  oversight  of  their  education, 
they  requested  a  copy  of  the  address  for  publication. 

Within  a  few  weeks  from  the  time  of  its  publication,  a  propoaal 
was  made  to  me,  by  the  most  extensive  inland  publishers  in  this 
country,  to  write  for  them  a  life  of  Daniel  Webster.  The  proposal 
was  declined ;  but  another  proposition,  to  write  a  volume  on  the  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  several  departments  of  his  intellectual 
life  and  labor,  with  specimens  of  his  style  in  each  department^  was 
returned.  These  overtures  led  to  quite  a  correspondence,  and  fi- 
nally to  the  composition  of  the  present  work,  which,  the  reader  will 
perceive,  is  an  enlargement  of  both  propositions  blended. 

It  would  have  been  possible,  perhaps,  in  the  composition  of  the 
first  volume,  which  narrates  the  life  of  the  great  statesman,  to  fol- 
low his  career  more  minutely,  step  by  step,  and  year  by  year,  if  not 
day  by  day,  at  least  from  the  time  when  his  career  became  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  his  country ;  but  this  sort  of  biography, 
so  common  when  books  were  scarce,  and  when  amusement  rather 
than  instruction  was  the  object  sought  after  by  the  reader,  meets 
not  the  temper  of  an  age,  which,  active  and  busy  to  excess,  has  no 
time  to  waste  on  needless  particulars,  but  hastens  over  tiresome  de- 
tails to  seize  upon  the  great  facts  involving  and  demonstrating 
character. 

It  is  the  character  of  Mr.  Webster,  rather  than  the  trivialities  of  his 
experience,  that  now  constitutes,  and  will  ever  constitute,  the  charm 
which  attaches  to  his  name  ;  and  for  the  proper  illustration  of  that 
character,  it  is  not  necessary  to  set  down  everything  that  he  has 


ever  said  or  ilono,  nor  eTeiythmg  that  liM  hoppcnod  to  lirm,  but 
duly  enuujijb  to  exhibit  clearly  each  trait  a«  it  rises  euecesAivelj  to 
Tiew.  Indeci),  a  life  ftt  all  approaching  the  nature  of  a  diary  tr<>it1d 
have  beoti  writlon  hy  no  Qne  but  hicwelf,  or  by  some  individual^ 
TFho,  like  anotlier  Dos  well,  should  bftT«  beeu  constantly  nbotit  him  ; 
and  euc^i  A  producUoD,  had  it  b&en  wntten,  would  hare  been  a  work 
by  itself,  but  in  no  sen^e  lupfdylng  th6  want  of  a  biography*  A 
good  biuj^ruphy,  in  fivcti  instead  of  beings  made  up  of  Aoch  parlion- 
lars  as.  fall  iinler  tlie  daily  DotJco  of  a  Talet^orbody  Kerv&nt,  or  r«ry 
fflniillAr  fiTvnd,  ^^li  on  Id,  by  the  laws  of  taste,  exclude  ftucb  trivial 
circunigtan^-L>^  ;  i\ih\  juat  so  far  as  a  person  baniBhee  all  com- 
mon-pi  av- 6  iiiciilcDts  from  his  mind,  und  rises  to  th^  level  of  thoA& 
greater  and  nioic  publio  acts^  which  are  open  to  the  view  of  all, 
doe^  he  qualify  himself  to  write  such  a  work  as  th^  Roman  has  left 
ua  of  A|;ncok. 

These  l\ro  writt^rs^  in  fact,  Boswell  and  Tacitus,  if  nam^s  «o  un- 
like w  ill  ndmil  of  ft  temporary  a^^oeiaCion,  niarli  the  two  esTremes 
in  biographical  composition.  Boswoll,  a  vain  person,  and  anxious 
to  get  himself  into  his  work  as  fro(iUontly  as  possible,  relates  every 
good-for-nothing  event  in  the  history  of  liis  liero,  as  if  it  were  of 
any  consequence  to  the  world  when  tlie  great  man  went  to  bed  on 
any  given  night,  and  what  he  said  before  leaving  the  company  of 
his  friends,  and  what  he  saw  after  he  liad  reached  his  apartment, 
and  what  clothes  he  took  off  in  his  retirement,  and  how  he  looked 
in  his  night-dress,  and  how  he  appeared  on  rising  the  next  morninL', 
and  what  was  the  color  of  the  horse  he  rode  the  next  daj'  on  his 
going  to  a  place  of  no  importance,  and  with  people  of  no  conse- 
quence, and  all  the  nameless  little  particulars,  which  might  liavo 
happened  to  ten  thousand  other  persons,  and  persons  of  no  special 
value,  as  well  as  to  Dr.  Johnson.  Tacitus,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
intimately  acquainted  with  Agricola,  and  a  member  of  his  family, 
relates  no  familiar  incidents,  tells  no  anecdotes,  reports  no  private 
conversations,  exposes  no  personal  secrets,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  this 
want  of  details,  makes  a  biography,  and  a  biography  which  is  likely 
to  hold  its  place  in  the  admiration  of  the  world,  as  long  as  there  is 
a  scholar  capable  of  reading  and  interpreting  his  language. 

Between  those  two  extremes,  there  is  a  style  of  biographical  com- 
position, which,  while  it  makes  as  much  use  of  particular  incidents 
as  arc  essential  to  a  true  exposition  of  general  character,  is  inclined 
to  feel,  in  the  life  of  a  man  long  and  intimately  known,  the  excess 
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of  this  class  of  materials,  ratiier  tiian  the  want  of  them.  To  be  able 
to  compose  this  higher  species  of  biography,  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  writer  should  by  no  means  have  been  an  intimate  friend, 
or  companion,  or  even  cotemporary  of  the  subject  of  it ;  as  it  baa 
been  supposed,  that  such  intimacy  fastens  the  little  facts  of  a  life 
in  the  writer's  memory,  to  the  exclusion  or  prejudice  of  those  greater 
ones,  which  are  alone  of  consequence  to  the  more  distant  public,  and 
to  coming  ages. 

A  cotemporary,  or  familiar  friend,  is  exposed  to  other  evils  equally 
deleterious  to  a  correct  and  just  biography.  The  friend  writes  witii 
the  partiality  of  a  friend ;  he  sees,  in  the  composition  of  every  line, 
how  it  is  likely  to  affect  the  family  and  associates  of  his  subjeot ; 
he  sees  and  feels  how  each  line  and  word  is  to  affect  himself  in  their 
good  opinion ;  and  ho  writes  accordingly,  evincing  a  restraint  of 
censure,  or  an  excess  of  eulogy.  He  has  his  and  his  subject's  neigh- 
borhood, also,  their  particular  latitude  or  longitude,  to  satisfy ;  and 
he  is  almost  certain  to  be  carried  forward,  or  held  back,  by  these 
delicate  considerations.  The  cotemporary,  'though  not  a  daily 
friend,  is  supposed  to  live  under  the  same  temporary  and  henoe 
partial  influences,  to  have  his  hopes  or  his  fears  in  some  way  com- 
nected  with  the  events  he  narrates,  and  thus  to  write  under  im- 
proper impulses.  So  fundamental,  indeed,  are  these  consideration^ 
and  so  universal  is  their  application,  that  the  memoir  of  Agricola 
itseli^  the  great  classic  model  of  one  species  of  biographical  history, 
while  it  is  a  piece  of  splendid  composition,  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
flattering  account  of  the  Roman  general's  actual  life  ;  and  were  it 
now  of  more  consequence  to  have  a  true  narrative  of  that  life,  than 
to  possess  one  of  the  finest  extant  specimens  of  Roman  literature, 
and  of  Roman  art,  the  world  would  demand  another  work. 

With  the  full  admission  of  the  truth  of  all  these  acknowledged 
principles,  and  of  their  just  application,  it  is  possible,  nevertheless^ 
for  a  cotemporary  to  write  at  least  an  impartial  biography.  The 
writer  may  never  have  been  a  companion,  or  a  friend,  or  in  any  way 
a  part  of  his  subject's  social  circle.  He  may  not  have  been  a  citizen 
of  his  locality.  In  both  these  respects,  he  may  have  been  as  distant^ 
AS  separate,  as  distinct  from  his  subject,  as  if  he  had  been  bom  in 
another  hemisphere,  or  had  lived  in  another  century.  It  is  possi- 
ble, too,  that  he  may  have  been  so  distinct  from  all  the  association^ 
political  or  ecclesiastical,  in  which  that  subject  moved  and  acted,  as 
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lo  be  capable  of  looking  apon  them  with  as  much  disintereetness  as 
will  be  felt  by  a  writer  of  a  coming  generation. 

Nor  would  this  position  of  the  author,  if  admitted  in  its  full  force, 
neceflsarily  exclude  him  from  those  sources  of  information,  in  rela- 
tion to  his  Bubjecti  which  are  essential  to  his  undertaking.  He  has 
■II  the  sources,  and  more  than  all,  that  will  be  open  to  that  future 
biographer,  who,  according  to  the  standard  canons  just  stated,  will 
alone  be  capable  of  writing  a  reliable  biography.  It  is  possible,  in- 
deed, perhaps  probable,  that  more  personal  incidents,  more  of  mi- 
nute details,  more  epistles,  more  table-talk,  more  pai'ticulars  of 
•Yery  sort^  may  be  imparted  to  the  public  before  the  appearance 
of  that  coming  biographer ;  but  it  is  also  possible,  and  in  fact  quite 
true,  as  any  one  making  an  attempt  to  write  the  life  of  such  a  man 
AS  Webster  would  quickly  find,  that  there  is  likely  to  bo  already 
such  an  amount  of  personal  details  as  to  embarrass  rather  than  fa- 
cilitate a  writer's  hand.  It  cannot  be  improbable,  indeed,  that  Mr. 
Webster  may  haye  left  many  unpublished  letters,  and  similar  docu- 
ments connected  with  his  career ;  but>  should  these  documents  be 
so  ample  as  to  fill  many  volumes,  as  it  is  supposable  they  may,  they 
eannot  be  regarded  as  at  all  essential  to  the  exposition  of  a  life  so 
thoroughly  open  to  investigation,  and  so  accurately  prefigured,  in 
his  works. 

The  published  writings  of  Mr.  Webster,  indeed,  constitute,  as  they 
will  ever  constitute,  the  main  reliance  of  all  who  shall  undertake 
to  write  the  narrative  of  his  life.  Next  to  these,  the  history  of  his 
Country,  during  the  period  when  he  lived,  will  be  the  second  most 
complete  and  authentic  resource ;  for  such  was  his  position,  such 
the  magnitude  of  his  individual  acts,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  event 
in  his  history,  after  he  became  a  public  man,  and  scarcely  a  speech 
in  the  entire  collection  of  his  speeches,  which  is  not  directly  con- 
nected with  some  important  event,  and  generally  some  epoch,  in 
the  history  of  the  nation  of  which  he  formed  a  part  The  third  and 
last  source  of  information  is  found  in  what  his  friends  and  his  ene- 
mies have  written  in  relation  to  him ;  and,  though  the  lowest  testi- 
mony respecting  him,  it  is  so  abundant^  that^  were  it  sufficiently  re- 
liable, his  life  might  be  written,  from  beginning  to  end,  without  go- 
ing beyond  it  When  it  is  considered,  indeed,  that  his  published 
works^  wherein  his  whole  career  lies  embodied,  nearly  fill  six  heavy 
octavo  volumes;  that  the  history  of  his  time  is  spread  out  in  a 
thousand  different  forms;  that  everything  he  ever  did,  or  ever 
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said,  poesessed  of  any  consequence,  has  been  snocessively  presented, 
recalled,  repeated,  discussed,  by  every  grade  of  intellect^  in  erery 
possible  shape,  and  with  every  conceivable  kind  and  degree  of  cen- 
sure and  of  praise,  in  books,  in  periodicals,  and  in  newspapers ;  that 
his  name  and  character  have  been  through  life  constantly  before 
the  world,  daily  and  hourly,  from  one  end  of  our  country  to  the 
other,  and  in  other  countries,  as  subjects  of  investigation ;  that,  for 
forty  years,  there  was  not  a  day  when  that  name,  and  something 
in  relation  to  that  character,  were  not  to  be  found  in  any  political 
or  secular  sheet,  which  any  man  might  happen  to  take  up  at  home 
or  abroad,  in  any  city  of  the  Union,  in  any  town  or  village  op 
hamlet  of  the  country,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  anything 
that  Mr.  Webster  may  have  left  not  now  published,  or  anything 
he  could  have  written,  would  add  anything  now  or  hereafter  to 
the  wonderfully  and  almost  oppressively  ample  stock  of  informa- 
tion which  the  world  has  long  since  had  respecting  him.  All  that 
a  biographer  can  now  do,  in  fact^  in  tracing  out  the  actual  history 
of  his  life,  is  to  select  from  this  abundant  store  as  much  as  is  posi- 
tively essential  to  his  purpose,  and  the  best  material  for  that  pur- 
pose, making  no  farther  use  of  the  remainder  than,  by  reading  and 
appreciating  it,  to  prepare  himself  to  understand  and  properly  em- 
ploy what  is  to  enter  more  directly  into  his  composition. 

In  regard  to  the  second  volume  of  this  work,  it  is,  perhaps,  suf- 
ficient to  say,  that  it  has  been  my  intention  to  give  only  the  ao- 
knowledged  master-piece  of  Mr.  Webster  in  each  of  the  several 
fields  occupied  or  entered  by  his  almost  universal  genius.  As  the 
age  is  too  much  employed  to  dwell  upon  every  minor  incident  in 
even  a  great  man's  life,  so  it  is  too  busy  to  admit  of  paying  equal 
attention  to  everything  he  has  produced.  The  world  is  now  so  fall 
of  reading,  and  the  topics  of  investigation  are  so  greatly  multiplied, 
that  the  best  rule  a  man  can  now  lay  down  for  the  government  of  his 
studies  is,  not  to  read  whatever  comes  to  hand,  nor  all  that  even  great 
men  have  written,  which  would  be  impossible,  but  chiefly  the  master 
efforts  of  the  master  minds  of  the  most  enlightened  and  illustrious 
countries  and  ages  of  the  world.  In  this  way,  whatever  be  the  aa- 
sociations  he  is  compelled  to  hold  in  his  daily  life,  which,  in  gen* 
eral,  have  to  be  rather  common-place  at  best^  he  may  maintain  a 
very  close  conversation,  not  only  with  the  first  spirits  of  every  pe- 
riod and  of  all  places,  but  with  these  in  their  happiest  momenta  and 
in  the  highest  inspiration  and  soaring  of  their  minds.    This  it  the 


TSm  that  the  riaing  g«fi«rAtioQ,  and  ftll  fohire  ^nerAtictti^  will 
wish  to  luoke  of  Web*ter»  On*  ^ter  another,  hi<  secoLduy 
efforts  ^^'iLl  bo  Jrojtped  from  the  general  regard^  and  consigned  to 
those  few,  lawyers  and  ctfilJau^  vho  will  study  hifl  prodnctioii* 
with  their  profesalonnt  endfl  in  TJew,  while  hU  tao«t  able  and  bnU 
Il&nt  ]^crformances,  which,  like  the  books  of  the  Sjhil,  will  mun- 
taiu  the  undiininijihcd  value  of  hU  works^  thotigb  their  number  m&j 
be  leas,  are  lo  endure  tb«  wreck  of  agea  imd  the  touch  of  time. 


CurroN  SFRi3«<3a,  jltt^iul,  1854 
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WEBSTER  MD  HIS  MASTER-PIECES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

llimiODUCJTORY  REMARKa 

When,  after  the  24th  day  of  October,  1852,  it  was  an- 
nounced fix)ni  Marshfield,  that  Daniel  Webster  was  no  more, 
as  soon  as  men  had  time  to  begin  to  realize  the  nation's  loss, 
his  own  words,  whidi  he  had  used  in  reference  to  the  deaths  of 
Adams  and  of  Jefferson,  seemed  to  spring  spontaneously  to  the 
lips  of  every  individual,  who  had  made  himself  familiar  with 
his  works :  '^  A  superior  and  commanding  human  intellect,  a 
truly  gi'eat  man,  when  heaven  vouchsafes  so  rare  a  gift,  is  not 
a  temporary  flame,  burning  brightly  for  a  while,  and  then  giv- 
ing place  to  returning  darkncsa  It  is  ratlier  a  spark  of  fervent 
heat,  as  well  as  radiant  light,  with  power  to  enkindle  the  com- 
mon mass  of  human  mind ;  so  that  when  it  glimmers  in  its 
own  decay,  and  finally  goes  out  in  death,  no  night  follows,  but 
it  leaves  the  world  all  light,  all  on  fire,  fi*om  the  potent  contact 
of  its  own  spirit" 

This  language  was  immediately  applied  to  the  man  who  had 
first  uttered  it  It  was  extensively  copied  into  the  public  prints. 
Every  American  felt,  that  nothing  short  of  the  strongest  ex- 
pressions could  do  justice  to  the  universal  sentiment  That 
sentiment  was  higher  than  it  has  ever  been,  in  this  country, 
since  the  death  of  Washington.  It  was  as  high,  probably  much 
oigher,  than  it  was  in  England  on  the  decease  of  Wellington. 


Ig  WEBSTER   AND   HIS    UASTSapFIfiCse. 

Kaix>Ieon,  when  he  died,  was  not  more  motinied  hy  Ms  &icsitlB 
in  Fmnce,  than  was  Webster  in  America  NafM>3(H>n  was 
mtiurneil  by  cjiie  pHitjr,  the  strongest^  it  is  triK%  liut  Llained, 
hfltt'J,  thuiigh  Ui(j  gTiiul  to  be  despised,  by  ©very  oth**r.  Wob- 
^e.r  was  so  univer8«lly  mourned^  by  the  whole  Amencan  peo- 
ple, that  the  vury  Rrw  cttiafi&nsi,  who  had  the  foily  to  become 
e\cciPtirhi:s,  coidd  scara^ly  be  regarded  as  conatitudug  au  excep 
tioii.  They  were  lust,  and  buried,  and  overwhelmed  amidst 
the  general  burst  of  deling,  which  the  whole  nation  poured  out 
ovej-  the  ^^ve  of  its  feUen  statesman. 

lliere  have  been  but  few  men,  since  the  be^nuingof  histoiy, 
who^e  diaracterbtics  wrre  so  promincntj  whose  greatness  wns 
CO  emphatic,  that  they  left  but  one  opinion  of  their  merils^ 
Arbtides  was  starved  to  death  by  hb  own  country nien.  An- 
axagoras  was  driven  from  the  land  of  his  birth  by  those  who 
had  listened  to  his  lofty  teachings.  Thcmistocles  was  banished 
aflcr  he  had  saved  the  liberties  of  his  native  country.  Milti- 
ades  was  forced  into  exile  after  he  had  covered  his  country  with 
the  brightest  rays  of  its  military  glory.  Phocion  and  Socra- 
tes, the  incorruptible  politician  and  the  almost  inspired  philoso- 
pher, were  compelled  to  drink  the  fatal  hemlock,  after  they  liad 
fumisiied  their  fellow  citizens  with  the  brightest  examples  of 
patriotism  and  of  purity  of  character  ever  witnessed  by  them. 
None  of  these  men,  great  as  they  certainly  were,  were  great 
enough,  it  would  seem — not  to  escape  slander ;  for  this  is  com- 
mon to  all  mortals — but  to  rise  above  it,  to  beat  it  down,  to 
conquer  it,  and  to  impress  upon  the  world  a  true,  single,  unmis- 
takable image  of  their  characters. 

Such  was  not  the  fate  of  Daniel  Webster.  When  he  do- 
parted,  not  only  his  o^vn  nation,  but  all  the  civilized  nations 
surrounding  it,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  as  well  as  more 
distant  countries,  and  the  islands  of  the  seas,  uttered  substan- 
tially one  voice,  gave  vent  to  one  emotion,  united  in  one  opin- 
ion.    That  voice,  that  emotion,  that  opinion  was,  that  the  gi-eat- 
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ness  of  Webster  had  left  nothing  equal  to  it  among  the  livingp 
and  oould  not  be  expected  to  be  followed  by  any  greatness  su- 
perior to  it  in  many  a  generation. 

What  a  spectacle,  indeed,  this  vast  country  presented  to  the 
world  immediately  upon,  and  for  weeks  and  months  afler,  the 
lamented  24th  of  October !  A  statesman  had  died ;  and  all  the 
statesmen  of  the  republic,  including  its  chief  magistrate,  and 
the  heads  of  departments,  and  both  houses  of  congress,  and 
all  the  state  legislatures,  as  soon  as  they  assembled,  and  the 
most  distinguished  of  our  retired  patriots,  hastened  to  pay  their 
profoundest  respects  to  the  illustrious  dead,  and  freely  acknow- 
ledge him  to  have  been  superior  to  any  of  their  number.  An 
American  lawyer  had  died ;  and,  with  the  same  consent,  all  the 
courts  in  the  country,  then  in  session,  or  Immediately  upon  their 
being  opened,  passed  resolutions  of  honor  to  his  memory ;  and 
the  fu*$t  jurists  of  the  nation,  with  the  most  able  and  noted  ad- 
vocates, as  well  as  every  class  and  individual  connected  with 
our  tribunals,  seemed  to  be  in  haste  to  free  their  breasts  and 
tell  the  world,  that  they  had  lost  a  man  whose  equal  had  not 
been  known  among  them.  An  orator  and  writer  had  gone ; 
and  nil  the  orators  of  the  land,  and  the  writers  of  greatest  tal- 
ent^ and  highest  genius,  and  proudest  reputation,  appeared  to 
have  a  burden  upon  their  hearts,  till  they  had  prdcl(umed  him, 
from  Maine  to  California,  the  sublimest  speaker  and  the  ablest 
writer  of  his  country.  A  patriot  had  departed,  whose  birth  had 
occurred  amidst  the  scenes  of  the  American  Revolution,  whose 
ancestors  had  fought  in  the  battles  of  that  mighty  period,  whose 
political  career  had  covered  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  history  of  the 
government,  and  whose  personal  services  had  been  all  devoted 
to  the  establishment  of  the  constitution  and  the  perpetuation  of 
our  liberties ;  and,  upon  the  first  announcement  of  the  nation's 
loss,  the  most  patriotic  of  our  citizens,  in  every  state  and  terri- 
tory, from  ocean  to  ocean,  hastened  together  in  solemn  assemr 
blies  to  declare  to  each  other,  and  to  all  countries,  that  they 

VOL.  I.  2 


lri'<iiu'iitly  exi'iT-.'"!  ;  l»i:t.  en  h 
and  iYu:\vU.  ^\lu•ll  \\\>  ii^.iiiir.lia:-' 
^vilh  tlie  drv<.ul   i::^!-;-  <  t'  tlu^  [.;i 
ding  their  teai-s  upon  his  grave,  t(i 
the  bible,  how  he  had  reverenced 
had  led  for  years  the  devotions 
what  patience  and  submission  he  Y 
nek  bed,  with  what  emphatic  ten 
niony  to  the  truth  of  the  christian  r 
and  earnestness  he  had  committed  i 
to  the  care  and  protection  of  his  ^ 
phase  of  the  great  man's  charactei 
was  touched  in  the  general  heart. 
fifty  denominations,  of  every  christ 
exception,  united  with  the  acclamat 
pronoundng  the  national  eulog}^  up< 
a  century,  had  been  acknowledged  ii 
the  nation. 

Such  a  vast  amount  of  [^ar.cgyr 
an  expression  of  respect,  of  moun 
be  more  than  enough  to  establish  tl 
vidual.  There  is  now  no  other  Am 
glishman,  them  is  no  European,  wl 
change  all  he  hopes,  and  all  ho  is 
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the  praise  ever  bestowed  upon  any  two  of  our  presidents,  ex- 
cepting Washington,  or  upon  any  five  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  those  of  his  American  cotemporaries  that  survive  him ;  and 
yet,  it  is  certainly  to  be  doubted  whether  all  that  has  been  ut- 
tered, privately  and  publicly,  in  congress,  in  the  courts,  from  the 
pulpits,  and  among  the  people,  has  added  anything  to  the  stock 
of  his  reputation. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  idle  any  longer  to  pronounce 
eulogiums  upon  Daniel  Webster.  The  time  for  them  has 
passed.  Something  more  to  the  purpose,  more  valuable,  more 
lastingly  usefijl,  must  now  take  their  place.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered, that  the  man,  who  rose  to  all  this  importance,  to  all 
this  &me,  to  this  world-^vide  influence,  sprang  from  a  hiunble 
origin,  and  grew  up  to  what  he  was  without  the  aid  of  extraor- 
dinary advantages,  with  scarcely  one  advantage  which  he  did 
not  make  for  himself  his  life  and  character  become  at  once  a 
most  interesting  and  instructive  study.  To  know  such  a  man 
thoroughly  is  like  knowing  a  great  science.  His  career,  in  &ct^ 
taken  in  all  its  bearings  and  relations,  in  its  beginning,  its  grad- 
ual development,  its  proud  triumphs,  its  glorious  terminatioD, 
is  a  science.  It  is  the  chief  of  all  the  sciences.  It  is  the  sci- 
ence of  human  life.  It  is  the  science  of  life  as  exhibited  on  a 
large  scale,  in  s^  most  interesting  period  of  history,  on  a  new 
theater  of  action,  influenced  by  a  new  order  of  civilization,  by 
new  laws,  new  associations,  and  novel  circumstances.  To  un- 
derstand this  science  well,  as  set  forth  in  the  great  example 
now  before  us,  is  to  understand  the  history  and  present  condi- 
tion of  our  country,  to  understand  the  important  questions  now 
involved  in  every  consideration  of  its  future,  to  understand  the 
relations  existing  between  this  country  and  other  countries,  and 
to  comprehend  the  age  in  which  the  great  man  lived,  as  in  his 
life  the  age  was  itself  comprehended. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  WEBSTER  FAHILT. 

Dij^iSL  TVedster,  the  youngest  son  of  Eb^nezser  and  AM* 
g^I  Websterj  was  Uim  at  Safisbury^  New  Hampshire,  on  th« 
18th  of  January,  1782,  tlie  last  year  of  the  Revoluticnajy 

Wan  ITo  died  at  Marshiicl<3,  ui  the  stat^  of  ifassachusetts^ 
on  thr  2ltb  of  Ontoht^r,  1852,  at  the  ndvanrod  a^<?  of  more 
than  seventy  years.  To  speak  exactly,  he  was  seventy  years, 
nine  montlis,  and  six  days  old,  the  day  he  died.  He  was  born 
in  obscurity,  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  verge  of  civilization  in  that  direction,  his  flither  living  in 
the  la"5t  occupied  house  next  to  the  Canadian  line.  He  died  as 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  the  most  known,  the 
most  celebrated,  the  most  powerful  and  influential  citizen  of 
his  country. 

Tlie  flvmily  of  the  Websters,  which  had  settled  in  Kingston, 
Rockingham  county.  New  Hampshire,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  seems  to  have  been  highly  respectable. 
Strength  of  mind,  and  decision  of  character,  appear  to  have 
been  the  most  notable  of  its  characteristic  traits.  Another 
feature  was  its  desire  to  establish  and  perpetuate  itself.  With- 
out any  of  the  aristocracy  of  family,  as  exhibited  in  monarchical 
countries,  it  looked  well  to  its  own  existence,  and  wished  to 
hand  down,  from  one  generation  to  another,  a  reputation  that 
should  honor  the  past  and  give  promise  of  the  future.  As  a 
specimen  of  this  feeling,  it  is  a  curious  fact^  that  the  eldest 
brother  of  Daniel,  his   father,  grand&ther  and  great-grand- 
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fikdier,  who  were  all  eldest  sons,  were  named  Ebenezer.  Not 
only  this  cherished  name,  but  the  history  of  the  whole  fomily, 
in  all  its  branches,  evinces,  also,  its  third  strongest  peculiarity, 
a  decided  inclination  to  religion.  Perhaps  no  &mily  in  the 
country,  not  excepting  any  of  New  England,  can  show  in  its 
records  a  larger  list  of  names,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  num- 
ber, taken  from  the  Scriptures. 

Another  marked  peculiarity  of  the  Webster  &mily  was  its 
love  of  knowledge.  They  were  strikingly  intellectual.  It  is 
related  of  Daniel  Webster's  father,  who  was  apprenticed  to  a 
trade  at  an  early  age,  that,  though  he  never  went  to  school  a 
day  in  his  life,  he  made  himself  a  good  reader  while  quite  a 
youth,  and  afterwards  became  a  man  noted  for  the  extent,  depth 
and  accuracy  of  his  information.  While  a  boy,  he  studied  late 
of  nights,  by  the  blaze  of  pitch-pine  knots,  when  his  master  and 
the  &mily  were  asleep.  Those  who  remember  him  in  mature 
age  say,  that  he  was  then  the  best  reader,  the  best  elocutionist, 
and  the  most  thoroughly  informed  man,  of  the  place  where  he 
lived.  The  books  he  read  most,  and  whidi  ho  most  admured, 
were  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  and  the  bible ;  and  his  taste,  in 
this  respect,  seems  to  have  followed  him  to  the  most  distin- 
guished of  his  children. 

Patriotism  was  another  mark  of  the  Webster  fiimily.  All 
through  the  earliest  periods  of  the  history  of  New  England,  it 
furnished  soldiers,  but  more  commonly  officers,  to  the  compa- 
nies raised  for  the  defence  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1757,  the 
French  and  Indian  war  was  raging  with  uncommon  violence. 
The  enemy  seemed  to  be  advancing  regularly  and  successfully 
with  the  plan  of  destroying  the  American  colonies.  An  emer- 
gency at  length  arose.  A  new  enlistment  was  ordered  for  the 
protection  of  the  north-eastern  frontier  against  the  savages.  It 
was  at  this  time,  and  for  this  purpose,  that  that  celebrated  corpe^ 
known  in  history  as  Roger's  Rangers,  was  commissioned. 
All  its  members  were  to  be  picked  men,  selected  fix>m  the  lead- 
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ing  tliuiilie.^,  mid  known  to  be-  Imidy,  aljlt-bodied,  and  oouni^ 
ous.  By  the  eide  of  Stark,  ami  Putnam^  and  eeveml  others^ 
who  afterwfirils  Ix^caEM  faeKMi  b  tiio  t«vo]  udon,  tlie  filter  of 
DfvnfoJ  \Vc^bster,  tlico  Iml  fi^gjhfietti  yeara  of  agi%  was  umoilcd 
to  i7ght  the  InuHes  of  Mfl  oomttrj*  Sorno  of  tbo§*i  balUt^  aro 
repur^Ml  as  among  th&  most  brilliaot  ever  foa*^ht  even  on  Uid 
bl  Of  I J 'Stained  ^^W  of  New  England.  Hio  sirj-vioot  fequlrad  rf 
this  hand  of  rneu  were  exoeodingly  dlllkuJt  au4  dlcgMOBa 
They  ^vere  to  do  their  work  in  winter.  They  were  to  bi 
doal>]y  armed,  to  he  prepared  for  all  the  rigors  of  the  leaaon, 
to  carry  with  them  snoi^'-shocs  that  they  might  be  able  to  inarch 
through  the  diKklcsa  forests,  nsccnd  md  descend  tJie  snow-clad 
mountains,  jxjkI  pursue  the  enemy  without  regard  to  the  changes 
or  cluinccs  of  tlje  weather.  They  were  also  to  carry  ekates,  to 
enable  them  to  cross  the  frozen  streams  and  lakes,  or  to  meet 
the  saviige  foe  upon  the  ice.  Into  this  company,  fur  this  busi- 
ness, and  with  these  horrors  in  the  prospect,  Ehenezer  Web- 
ster, the  eldest  son,  was  permitted  to  enlist.  The  love  of  coim- 
try  was  stronger  than  the  love  of  family.  The  son  went  and 
performed  his  duty.  The  exploits  of  his  company,  when  told 
by  the  few  that  lived  to  see  their  own  fu'csules  again,  appeared 
like  fiction ;  and  from  that  day,  the  survivors  were  marked 
men,  the  heroes  of  their  neighborhoods,  set  down  in  public 
opinion  as  equal  to  any  demand  that  could  be  made  upon  them. 
A  demand  afterwards  arose.  At  the  age  of  thirty-six,  under 
the  command  of  Stiirk,  he  was  commissioned  as  a  captiiin,  and 
joined  the  army  of  the  revolution.  General  Burgoyne  had 
entered  the  territory  of  New  York,  lie  had  taken  Ticon- 
deroga,  aud  was  advancing,  by  rapid  marches,  across  the  state. 
His  object  seemed  to  be  to  penetrate  New  England  and  reach 
the  seaboard.  General  Stark  marched  out  to  meet  him.  Oq 
his  way,  he  fought  the  battle  of  Bennington,  in  which  Captain 
Webster  took  a  leading  part.  Subsequently,  at  the  battle  of 
White  Plains,  Webster  was  again  among  the  heroes  of  the 
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day ;  and,  at  a  still  later  period,  he  had  the  satis&ction  of  wit> 
ncssing,  as  a  soldier,  the  surrender  of  the  British  general  on 
the  plains  of  Saratoga. 

hi  other  countries,  to  be  descended  from  the  most  ancient 
family  is  accounted  the  gi^eatest  honor.  In  this,  we  have  no 
prejudices  of  such  a  nature ;  but  if  we  had,  it  would  be 
honor  enough  for  any  young  man  to  be  the  son  of  a  revolo- 
tionary  soldier.  This  honor  Daniel  Webster  had ;  and  thifl^ 
except  that  patent  to  nobility  wlilch  nature  stamped  upon  his 
mind,  was  his  only  fi^rtune.  His  &ther,  it  is  true,  before  the 
close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  had  purchased  a  large  tract  of 
land  north  of  Concord,  in  New  Hampshire ;  but  the  land  was 
wild,  the  growth  of  the  primeval  forest  still  standing  dense 
upon  it.  With  lus  own  hands,  principally,  the  soldier  cleared 
a  few  acres  and  erected  a  log  cabin  fqr  his  family.  In  this 
humble  spot,  fwr  enough  from  the  refinements  of  life,  such  as 
they  were  in  this  country  at  that  period,  several  of  Daniel 
Webster^s  brothers  and  sisters  were  bom;  but,  upon  his  births 
his  &ther  had  so  improved  in  his  circumstances,  as  to  have  built 
a  small  framed  addition  to  the  original  structure.  In  this  new 
part,  Daniel  first  saw  the  light;  and  nearly  sixty  years  a^ 
terwards,  he  referred  to  the  event  in  a  characteristic  manner. 
In  a  speech  delivered  at  Saratoga,  in  the  month  of  Augusti 
1840,  he  was  advocating  the  election  of  Greneral  Harrison,  ^dio 
was  sneeringly  styled  the  '^  Ic^  cabin  candidate ; "  and  Mr. 
Webster  took  occasion,  in  a  vexy  beautiful  and  artful  manner, 
to  make  capital  out  of  the  epithet  for  his  client,  by  a  reference 
which  he  knew  would  cast  no  dishonor  upon  himself:  '^  It  is 
only  shallow-minded  pretenders,"  said  the  orator,  "  who  eithw 
make  distinguished  origin  matter  of  personal  merit,  or  obscure 
origin  matter  of  personal  reproach.  Taunt  and  scofiing  at  the 
humble  condition  of  early  life,  affect  nobody  in  this  country  but 
dioso  who  are  foolish  enough  to  indulge  in  them ;  and  they 
are  generally  sufficiently  punished  by  public  rebuke.    A  man, 
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who  13  not  ashamed  of  himself,  need  not  be  aalmnied  of  bt« 
mr\y  condition.  It  did  not  happen  to  me  to  be  bom  in  a  log 
cabin,  bat  my  eldar  brothers  and  sisters  were  bora  in  a  log 
cabin,  i-aiscd  amid  the  snow-drifts  of  New  Hampshire,  at  m 
jyeriod  sa  early,  a3  that  when  the  snjc4E0  firat  rose  ftuiii  ita 
rude  chimney,  and  curled  over  the  fi-oaen  hill^s,  there  was  no 
similar  evidence  of  a  white  man's  habitation  between  it  and  the 
sc4tlt  mi^nts  on  the  rivers  of  Canada,  Its  ivmalns  fitiil  exist. 
I  milk  13  to  it  an  ajmual  visiL  I  carry  my  ehildreti  to  it^  to  teach 
them  ibe  kii-dshipg  enduii^  by  the  generations  w^hieh  have 
gone  before  them.  I  love  to  dwell  on  tbe  tender  i"ecolleo- 
tions,  tlK5  kitidrcd  ties^  the  early  affeetiona^  and  the  touching 
narrations  and  incidents,  which  mingle  with  all  I  know  of  thia 
primitive  fiimily  abode,  i  weep  to  thtnk  that  none  of  those 
who  inhabited  it  are  now  among  the  living;  and  if  ever  I  am 
ashamed  of  it,  or  if  I  ever  fail  in  affectionate  veneration  for  him 
who  raised  it  mid  defended  it  against  savage  violence  and  de- 
struction, cherished  all  the  domestic  virtues  beneath  its  roof, 
and  through  tlie  fire  and  blood  of  a  seven  years'  revolutionary 
war  shrunk  from  no  danger,  no  toil,  no  sacrifice  to  serve  his 
country,  and  to  raise  his  children  to  a  condition  better  than  his 
own,  may  my  name,  and  the  name  of  my  posterity,  be  blotted 
forever  from  the  memory  of  mankind ! " 

The  emphatic  part  of  this  quotation,  however,  is  the  reference 
made  to  the  father  of  the  speaker.  From  every  account,  and 
most  of  all,  from  every  allusion  made  to  him  by  his  distin- 
guished son,  it  is  certain  that  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  un- 
common mold.  His  success,  both  in  business  and  in  his  social 
standing,  was  decided.  He  became  independent,  if  not  wealthy  ; 
he  was  fi-equently  elected  to  represent  his  towTiship  in  the  state 
legislature ;  and  in  advanced  life  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  the  duties  of  which  he  is  said  to 
have  discharged,  to  the  close  of  his  career,  with  integrity  and 
honor. 


.  ■■ 
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Such  was  the  life  of  Ebenezer  Webster.  His  diaracter  has 
been  drawn  by  a  master^s  hand :  ^  He  had  in  him,'*  sajs  Dan* 
iel  Webster,  in  a  letter,  "  what  I  recollect  to  have  been  the 
character  of  some  of  the  old  Puritans.  He  was  deeply  reli- 
gious, but  not  sour— on  the  contrary,  good-humored,  feoetious 
— showing  even  in  his  age,  with  a  contagious  laugh,  teeth  all 
white  as  alabaster — gentle,  soft,  playful — and  yet  having  a  heart 
in  him  that  he  seemed  to  have  borrowed  from  a  lion.  He 
would  frown — ^a  frown  it  was ;  but  cheerfulness,  good-humor 
and  smiles  composed  his  most  usual  aspect''  Did  ever  a  Ei- 
ther receive  such  a  eulogy  from  such  a  son ! 

The  house  in  which  Daniel  Webster  was  bom  does  not  now 
stand.  There  is  no  part  of  it  left,  excepting  the  cellar,  which 
is  a  rain,  and,  if  preserved,  will  be  a  shrine.  It  lies  on  what  is 
called  the  North  Road,  on  the  side  of  a  hill  which  comes  down 
to  the  bank  of  the  Merrimack.  Near  this  cellar  stands  a  soli- 
tary tree,  an  apple-tree,  which,  thou^  dead  in  its  trunk,  has 
sprouted  from  the  roots  below.  It  should  be  allowed  to  revive 
and  mark  the  spot  to  be  held  in  reverence  by  a  whole  people 
as  long  as  it  can  be  certainly  defined. 

Still  &rther  from  the  site  of  the  old  homestead  is  the  &mily 
well,  dug  by  Daniel  Webster's  Either,  who  planted  near  it, 
about  the  year  1768,  a  young  elm,  which  has  now  grown  to  be 
so  large  as  to  cover  with  its  branches  a  circle  of  a  hundred  feet 
in  diameter.  It  is  to  this  well,  in  particular,  that  Mr.  Webster 
has  made  his  annual  pilgrimages  for  the  last  thirty  years.  It  is 
there,  under  the  shadow  of  that  broad  tree,  that  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  redine,  in  the  sofl  weather  of  every  summer, 
and  think  of  his  father  and  mother,  of  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
of  all  the  scenes  of  the  &mily  in  that  early  day,  and  thus  reju- 
venate his  heart,  and  keep  it  tender  and  delicate,  in  spite  of  all 
the  influences  of  his  laborious  public  life.  That  well,  and  that 
tree,  should  be  guarded  safely,  that  they  may  remain  to  refresh 
the  pilgrims  who  are  yet  to  visit  the  birth-place  of  the  greatest 
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of  A  in  Orleans,  from  every  part  of  our  omu  country^  aud  from 

tether  huiil^ 

Of  the  brolhojs  nnd  sisters  of  the  greiit  sUtesman,  littki  M 
i]Ow  kncnvn.  Tlicy  were  p*?rsons,  generalh%  of  %tTmg  mjfidi, 
mmnil  ^^  nsc,  aiiJ  stcrlirig  '^  orlh.  As  a  &mi]j,  like  thi^ir  aiicei> 
toniij  ibey  were  notable  for  tlieir  n?ligioys  sentiment,  for  tlio 
mcKlL^rnt Ion  c>f  their  views  itrjJ  f^Ym^  and  ft-ir  Uieir  nUaehiocQl 
to  [»risivie  l\i^\  Ezekid,  tin.'  Im^Uk^  next  older  Uian  Diatd, 
T^wiiniii  a  Ui^v  yep  of  almotft  equiiJ  enilneiK^e,  md  was  tbougk 
by  inimy  to  hiive  posmeeed  ft  mind  of  equal  dtreuigth.  Ilia 
nnUuuI  afleetion  of  llie$6  two  brothers  was  reinai*kablc»  1^ 
younger  wa^  tho  first  to  obtain  an  education ;  but  he  could  fioC 
rest,  and  did  not  rest,  till  he  had  bci[x;d  tlie  elder  Uiaiugh  Ul 
oouTsc  of  study,  EaeUel  died  at  the  age  of  forty-nine,  in  tbi 
act  of  making  a  plea  before  a  court  at  Concord  ;  and  from  that 
day  till  the  hour  of  his  own  death,  Daniel  Webster  was  never 
known  to  mention  his  brothers  name,  or  hear  it  mentioned, 
without  shedding  teai*s,  or  showing  in  his  tremulous  lips  the 
depth  of  his  emotions. 


CHAPTEE  m. 

THE  YOUTH  OF  WEBSTER. 

Daniel  Wsbstkr,  both  in  in&ncy,  and  in  his  early  boyhood, 
was  feeble  in  health  and  of  a  slender  oonstitution.  Being,  also, 
the  youngest  son  of  his  mother,  he  ootdd  hardly  be  other  than 
the  mother's  pet ;  but  that  mother,  a  woman  of  most  extraor- 
dinary mind  and  character,  knew  how  to  foster  and  not  spdl 
the  child. 

As  her  darling  boy  could  not  bear  his  part  with  the  other 
children,  either  in  their  home  frolics,  or  in  their  attendance  upon 
the  distant  school,  she  kept  him  very  much  in  her  own  pres- 
ence, where  she  taught  him  the  alphabet  at  an  age  so  early,  that 
he  could  never  recollect  the  time  when  he  could  not  read.  She 
instructed  him,  also,  by  conversation.  She  would  ask  him  ques- 
tions, on  matters  of  some  consequence,  not  so  much  to  hear 
what  he  would  say,  as  that  he  might  learn  to  think.  She  would 
walk  with  him,  at  early  morning,  and  show  him  the  growing 
grass,  the  swelling  bu5,  and  the  bursting  and  full-blown  flow- 
ers ;  she  would  take  him  again  at  night&U,  as  the  stars  b^an 
to  shine,  and  point  them  out  to  him  as  they  successively  ap- 
peared ;  she  would  lead  him  to  the  fields,  and  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  up  the  rugged  hills  of  the  neighborhood,  to 
give  him  a  growing  idea  of  the  greatness  of  the  external  world. 
During  all  these  rambles,  she  would  teach  him  things  as  they 
ore,  rather  than  confine  him  to  the  mere  pictures  of  things,  rude 
and  imperfect,  as  they  appear  in  books.  It  is  a  remark  of 
Burke,  that,  "in  an  inquiry,  it  is  almost  everything  to  be  once 
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En  the  nght  wuy ;  ^  and  it  applies  to  the  education  of  dilUfis 
with  great  force.  The  mother  of  Daniel  Webster^  though  ^e 
had  never  heard  of  the  English  sUitesman,  seetned  to  know  tho 
value  of  his  maxim ;  and  ^e  begun  the  mental  doTcIopmemt 
of  he  I'  son,  [iA  if  ^e  had  been  a  philosopher,  rather  than  a  hr^ 
luer  9  wife.  To  such  mothers  America  has  been  indebted,  imd 
\vill  be  indebted,  for  her  great^t  and  her  best 

Tbie  first  reading-book  of  Daniel  Webster,  -which  was  giycn 
him  by  his  inotheTj  was  the  bible.  lie  had  scarcely  learned 
the  names  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  before  he  surprised  her 
by  reading  aloud  to  her  several  venses  j  aad  from  that  hour,  ^ 
prophesied  his  ftiture  eminence,  and  doubled  her  exertioiia  In 
giving  him  instruettons  and  opening  his  mind.  Sittmg  upcn 
the  hearthstone,  or  fbllo¥ring  her  in  her  movemcnta  about  tha 
house,  he  would  spend  hours  in  reading  those  beautiful  lessons 
for  children  so  numerous  in  the  sacred  volume.  He  was  par- 
ticularly delighted,  at  that  time,  with  the  books  of  Samuel  and 
of  Kings.  All  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  then  pleased  him 
better  than  any  of  the  New.  The  stories  of  Joseph,  of  Goliah, 
of  Samson,  of  David  and  Jonathan,  of  Solomon ;  the  wars  of 
Guiaan,  of  the  later  Jews,  of  the  great  empires  of  the  early 
times ;  and  all  those  episodes  of  universal  history,  so  entertain- 
ing in  tliemselves,  and  so  beautifully  told,  captivated  his  young 
mind.  In  a  very  short  time,  he  became  a  most  excellent  reader, 
his  voice  having  then  something  of  the  depth,  strength  and 
flexibility  of  after  years ;  and  it  is  related,  that,  when  his  father 
had  opened  his  dwelling  as  a  place  of  refreshment  to  travelers, 
custom  was  drawn  to  the  house  by  the  privilege  afforded  the 
guests  of  hearing  the  child  read. 

When  older,  Daniel  became  unwilling  to  exhibit  himself  in 
this  manner ;  but,  when  not  at  school,  he  used  to  take  the 
book,  which  he  happened  to  be  reading  at  the  time,  and  go  into 
the  forest,  or  down  the  river,  or  into  some  lonely  glen,  and  read 
for  many  hours  together.     There  w^as  a  sawmill  not  far  fix)m 
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the  house,  which  belonged  to  his  &ther,  in  whidi  he  was  pot  to 
work  while  yet  a  mere  hoj ;  but  such  a  boy  would  soon  learn 
to  do  any  task,  where  mere  skill  is  requittte,  which  could  be 
intrusted  to  a  man.  There,  after  he  had  set  the  log  and  started 
the  saw,  he  would  sit  and  pore  over  his  book,  never  forgetting, 
however,  to  attend  to  every  demand  of  his  labor  at  the  proper 
time.  In  these  ways,  before  he  was  twelve  years  old,  he  had 
read  extensively  in  history,  in  travels,  and  in  the  English  clos* 
sics ;  and  such  was  the  grasp  of  his  mind,  and  the  tenacity  of 
his  memory,  that  he  understood  and  remembered  nearly  every 
thing  he  perused. 

About  this  time,  the  boy  chanced  to  be  sent  to  a  neighboring 
store.  He  there  found  a  curiosity,  or  what  was  a  curiosity  to 
him.  It  was  a  pocket-handkerchief  covered  all  over  with  some- 
thing printed  in  good,  Mr  type.  All  the  money  he  had  in  the 
world  was  a  quarter  of  a  dollar ;  and  that  was  exactly  the  price 
of  this  rare  specimen  of  a  book.  Of  course,  the  bookish  boy 
bought  the  curious  thing  and  took  it  home.  That  evening,  and 
till  very  late,  he  sat  by  the  lai^e  fire-place,  in  the  presence  of 
his  &ther  and  mother,  perusing,  re-perusing,  studying,  commit- 
ting to  memory,  the  remarkable  production  thus  obtamed. 
What  philosopher  will  reveal  the  impressions,  the  infhiences, 
the  results  of  that  memorable  night  1  What  artist  will  picture 
the  event?  It  was  Daniel  Webster  reading,  for  the  first  time, 
a  copy  of  the  constitution  of  his  country ! 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  the  future  statesman  could  not  bear 
an  uisult,  or  any  thing  like  a  personal  opposition,  any  better 
than  when,  in  after  years,  he  made  a  senate  and  a  party  trem- 
ble at  his  frown.  The  story  of  his  oock^ht  is  sufficient  proofl 
One  of  his  father's  neighbors  had  a  cock  noted  for  his  prowess. 
Among  the  feathery  tribes  he  was  the  acknowledged  monarch, 
and  used  to  roam,  with  impunity,  beyond  the  legitimate  limits 
of  his  kingdom.  More  than  once,  at  the  head  of  his  troop^  he 
appeared  on  the  territory  belonging  to  a  fiivorite  fowl  owned 
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hj  Daniel  Ilcistile  eootjunters  fit¥|TJcft!Jy  oorarr&l 
the  bam-yard  rirak^  in  wbicfa  Daojid's  pd  vm  Haul/ 
iT^orrtiwi,  The  kjy,  who  was  but  the  totgrotm  mam,  took  tfaa 
detrats  of  his  cliampirtii  as  his  oiiTn ;  bat  \m  coM  not  fccTp  hrn 
self,  or  turn  llje  ilctuij  Iii  1/i  f  ir^r  with  a  beat«9i  eamt 
Hi^  was  greatly  chagrinad  and  e^m  wormd  At  leogth,  - 
nn  a  visit  10  a  dbiitit  TBladve,  he  heard  t^  a  coeic  $mi^ 
through  Ihost^  r^nrta  for  lus  fightiilg  pf^pensitieaj  and  ft>r  Itb  i 
cess  in  battlE;,  Donkl  at  once  puidiaaed  tho  pugnadous  ! 
giTtng  fljr  it.  hiilf  a  dollar,  wliidi  wns  all  his  tTeosurts.  Wifl 
liis  irarni^ii'i^ck  imd&r  his  arm,  tlioagh  he  had  etpeoted  to 
Be veral  days  on  i lib  yisit,  he  promptly  sto-ted  for  homt*.  He  ImA 
gcnie  bnt  a  ^b^^rt  distance,  when  he  pa;Kied  a  yard  wi>Il  slodkel^ 
with  poultry,  nmnn^  which  he  ^w  a  Ijvt^  <?ock  stmttin^  de^^ 
ance  to  any  thing  that  might  venture  to  dispute  his  sway. 
Daniel  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  te~st  the  value  of  his 
purchase.  By  a  battle  or  two  ho  could  judge,  with  his  o\^7i 
eyes,  whether  he  was  dc.-tined  to  meet  with  a  victory  at  home. 
So,  down  went  the  cock  from  his  arms,  and  the  fight  began.  But 
it  wa.s  soon  over ;  and  the  reputation  of  the  new  champion  was 
triumphantly  maintained.  Se\'eral  similar  engagements  took 
place  on  the  journey,  for,  as  in  graver  contests,  one  victory  feeds 
the  martial  spirit,  and  each  triumph  is  the  seed  of  future  battle-s. 
Not  far  from  the  set  of  sun,  after  numerous  exploits  of  tlus 
nature,  in  which  the  result  had  l)een  constantly  on  the  sarae 
side,  the  boy  approached  the  yard  where  the  only  important 
engagement  was  to  Im'  fought,  and  the  question  of  supremacy 
was  to  be  fairly  ti-ie<l.  Ills  cool  judgment  dictated  the  propri- 
ety of  giving  his  cliam[)ion  a  night's  i-est;  but  he  could  not  sleep 
with  so  weighty  a  matter  on  his  mind.  He  could  not  endure 
suspen::e.  So,  down  went  the  war-worn  coek  again,  and  the 
sparring  at  onee  began.  ''  F*jv  a  while,"  as  the  statesman  ha«i 
told  the  story  to  his  friend,  "the  contest  was  an  even  one ;  but 
in  ten  minutes,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  hero  victo- 
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ricus.  He  saw  tne  oock,  against  which  he  had  the  grudge,  and 
which  had  again  and  again  driven  his  own  fowls  from  his  own 
yard,  led  about  by  the  comb,  in  a  manner  as  degrading  as  the 
old  Romans  led  their  conquered  foes,  while  celebrating  their 
triumphs  of  arms.  Wellington,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
was  not  better  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  day,  than  he  was 
with  the  results  of  his  day."  Years  after  this  event,  the  states- 
man, Daniel  Webster,  took  to  himself  the  credit  of  having  a 
good  talent  for  sleeping.  That  night,  he  undoubtedly  slept 
well. 

Numerous  anecdotes  are  told  to  show,  that  Daniel  Webster, 
the  boy,  was  as  quicic  and  as  pertinent  at  a  repartee,  as  ever  was 
Daniel  Webster,  the  man,  the  orator,  the  debater  of  his  times. 
On  a  certain  occasion,  Daniel  and  Ezekiel  had  retired  to  bed ; 
but,  having  been  engaged  in  a  literary  dispute  during  the  evening, 
they  continued  the  controversy  in  their  room.  Getting  into  a 
scuffle  about  a  passage  in  one  of  their  school  books,  they  set  their 
bed-clothes  on  fire.  In  the  morning,  they  were  severely  ques- 
tioned upon  the  matter.  Ezekiel,  a  very  bashful  boy,  took  the 
reproof  silently ;  but  Daniel  apologized  by  saying,  that  "  they 
had  only  been  in  pursuit  of  light,  of  which,  he  confessed,  they 
got  more  than  they  desired." 

The  first  instructors  that  Daniel  had  at  school  were  Thomas 
Chase  and  James  Tappan.  The  former  of  these  personages 
died  many  years  ago;  but  the  latter  lived  till  after  the 
decease  of  his  most  distinguished  pupil.  What  influence  Mr. 
Tappan  had  in  opening  the  mind  of  his  little  pupil,  is  not  cer- 
tain ;  but  whatever  it  was,  or  whether  he  performed  any  great 
part  in  the  matter,  Mr.  Webster  never  forgot  him,  but  seemed 
to  remember  him  with  gratitude.  In  1851,  the  old  pedagogue 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  statesman,  reminding  him  of  their  for- 
mer connection.  The  statesman,  though  surrounded  by  the 
duties  of  his  ofl^ce,  and  overloaded  with  the  cares  of  an  empire, 


promptly  rttiuned  an  answer^  which  enclosed  a  batik-bO! 
fifty  dollars : 

"Master  Taffak, 
"  I  thiiiik  rou  for  your  letter,  and  am  rejoiced  to  know  QM 
■yon  are  among  the  living*  1  remember  you  perfectly  w^U  a» 
a  teacher  of  my  infiint  yeara.  I  suppc^ie  my  mother  must  have 
taught  me  to  read  very  early,  as  I  have  never  been  able  to  reo- 
ollect  the  time  when  1  could  not  read  the  Bible.  1  think  Mas- 
ter Qm.sc  uus  my  earliest  schoolmaster,  probably  when  I  was 
three  or  four  years  old.  Then  came  Master  Tappon.  You 
bo^irdcd  at  our  hotise^  and  sometimeSj  I  tiunk,  in  the  family  of 
>f  r.  Benjamin  Sandbom,  our  neighbor,  the  lame  man.  Most 
of  thoi^e  wh^^m  you  kuew  m  *New  Salisbury'  have  gotie  to 
tln'ir  ^a\'a^-  Mr.  John  SjmJbom,  the  son  of  Benjimiiiif  is  yet 
living,  and  is  about  your  age.  Mr.  John  Colby,  who  married 
my  sister  Susannah,  is  also  living.  On  the  North  Road  is  Mr. 
Benjamin  Pettingil.  I  think  of  none  else  among  the  living 
whom  you  would  probably  remember.  You  have,  indeed, 
lived  a  chequered  life.  I  hope  you  have  been  able  to  bear 
prosperity  with  meekness,  and  adversity  with  patience.  These 
things  are  all  ordered  for  us  far  better  tlian  we  could  order 
them  for  oui*selves.  We  may  pray  for  our  daily  bread ;  we 
may  pray  f<)r  the  forgiveness  of  sins;  we  may  pray  to  be  kept 
from  temptation,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  God  may  come,  in 
us,  and  in  all  men,  and  his  will  everyAvhere  be  done.  Beyond 
this,  we  hardly  know  for  what  good  to  supplicate  the  divine 
mercy.  Our  heavenly  Father  knoweth  what  we  have  need  ofj 
better  than  we  know  ourselves ;  and  w^e  ai'e  sure  that  his  eye 
and  his  lo\nng  kindness  are  upon  us  and  around  us  every  mo- 
meut.  I  thank  you  again,  my  good  old  school ma.stor,  for  your 
kind  letter,  which  has  awakened  many  sleeping  recollections; 
and,  with  all  good  wishes,  I  remain  your  friend  and  pupil, 

"  Daniel  Webster." 
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During  all  the  years  of  Daniel's  boyhood,  his  motlier  ooDtaO" 
ued  her  efiR)rts  to  instruct  him  so  &r  as  she  was  able, 
and  undoubtedly  gave  him  his  first  impressions  respecting  the 
value  of  a  thorough  education.  The  first  impressions,  however, 
were  repeated  and  strengthened  by  the  father.  In  a  letter, 
written  particularly  to  throw  light  upon  this  part  of  his  history, 
the  statesman  has  stated  an  incident,  which  must  have  been  only 
a  sample  of  many  others :  "  Of  a  hot  day  in  July — ^it  must 
have  been  one  of  the  last  days  of  Washington's  administration 
— I  was  making  hay  with  my  &ther,  just  where  I  now  see  a 
remaining  elm  tree,  about  the  middle  of  the  aAemooo.  Tlie 
Hon.  Abiel  Foster,  M.  C,  who  lived  in  Canterbury,  six  miles 
ofl^  called  at  the  house,  and  came  into  the  field  to  see  my 
fiither.  He  was  a  worthy  man,  college  learned,  and  had  been 
a  minister,  but  was  not  a  person  of  any  considerable  natural 
powers.  My  father  was  his  friend  and  supporter.  He  talked 
awhile  in  the  field,  and  went  on  his  way.  When  he  was  gone, 
my  fiither  called  me  to  him,  and  we  sat  down  beneath  the  elm, 
on  a  hay-cock.  He  said,  '  My  son,  that  is  a  worthy  man — ^he 
is  a  member  of  congress — he  goes  to  Philadelphia,  and  gets  six 
dollars  a  day,  while  I  toil  here.  It  is  because  he  had  an  educa- 
cation,  which  I  never  had.  If  I  had  had  his  early  education,  I 
should  have  been  in  Pluladelphia  in  his  place.  I  came  near  it 
as  it  was.  But  I  missed  it ;  and  now  I  must  work  here.  *My 
dear  fiither,'  said  I,  *you  shall  not  work.  Brother  and  I  will 
work  for  you,  and  wear  our  hands  out,  and  you  shall  rest' — 
and  I  remember  to  have  cried,  and  I  cry  now,  at  the  recollec- 
tion. *  My  child,'  said  he,  '  it  is  of  no  importance  to  me — I 
now  live  but  fi)r  my  children;  I  could  not  give  yoiur  elder  bro- 
ther the  advantages  of  knowledge,  but  I  can  do  something  for 
you.  Exert  yourself— improve  your  opportunities — kam^^ 
learn — and  when  I  am  gone  you  will  not  need  to  go  through 
the  hardships  which  I  have  undergone,  and  which  have  made 
me  an  old  man  before  my  time.'  " 
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It  st^ems^  in  fact,  from  mony  circumstances  confiected 
ihe  boyhood  of  Webster,  aad  froin  sevcnJ  uneedoted  nol  im* 
portant  now  to  bo  repeatod,  tliat  \m  fktlier  atw!  mother  botii  ii|> 
predated  the  irmarkable  talents  of  their  son  ;  bat  th&  fii^  rcH- 
able  eiridenco  of  his  geoiuss  or  that  which  must  have  been  llit_ 
strongest  at  thnt  time,  was  given  to  Mr.  Thomas  W,  Thomfi 
6on,  a  young  lawyer,  who  had  only  a  little  before  ml  up 
office  in  the  placet,  llavmg  no  students,  and  yet  ^nshing 
keep  his  door  open^  whether  at  home  or  absent,  tlmt  his  cJients 
might  always  know  when  to  expect  him,  he  engaged  Daniel  to^^ 
Bit  in  the  office,  wheneTer  ho  sho^ild  be  away,  to  give  to  stfXO^H 
gom  the  propor  iiii<>rmatioiu  The  arrangement  wa?  entered 
into  by  the  consent  of  all  concerned.  Ho  was  to  sit  there,  not^ 
to  do  any  service;  but  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Danid  Weh^^^B 
ster,  though  he  was  then  but  thirteen  years  of  age,  could 
not  stand  still  in  a  room  occupied,  more  or  less,  with  books  and 
papers.  Among  so  many  of  both  kinds,  however,  as  must 
have  been  found  on  the  premises  of  a  man  of  talents  and  am- 
bition, as  Mr.  Thompson  was,  there  would  be  something  of  a 
choice.  Besides  law  books,  there  were  probably  some  histories, 
some  books  of  poetry,  some  of  travels,  some  biographies,  some 
romances  and  other  works  of  fiction.  Any  one  of  these  would 
have  been  interesting  to  the  little  office  keeper ;  and  most  boys 
would  have  made  a  selection  from  them.  But  it  was  not  so 
with  Daniel.  His  choice  was  a  book  most  repulsive  to  lads  of 
his  age  generally;  but,  it  was  one,  which  a  better  judgment 
than  an  ordinary  boy's  would  consider  as  the  most  useful.  It 
was  a  Latin  grammar,  which  Mr.  Thompson  had  saved  as  a 
relic  from  his  own  days  of  classical  study.  Tliis  volume,  a 
very  poor  companion,  probably,  by  the  side  of  the  grammars 
of  later  generations,  Daniel  committed  entirely  to  memory, 
and  repeated  it  aloud  to  his  new  friend  and  future  patron.  Mr. 
Thompson  was  surprised.  He  was  surprised,  not  only  at  the 
taste  of  the  youth,  but  at  the  tenacity  and  readiness  of  his  mem- 
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oiy .  He  was  surprised  to  see  a  boj  perform  sodi  a  foat  without 
any  apparent  object  It  seemed  to  him  only  the  playful  frolic  of 
a  Uttte  giant  without  employment  He  concluded  at  once,  that 
such  a  mind  ought  to  have  employment ;  and  the  incident  was 
mentioned  to  the  &ther,  who  was  evidently  pleased,  but  did  not 
seem  to  be  struck  by  it  as  if  it  were  anything  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  truth  is,  he  knew  the  talents  of  his  son ;  but  he 
now  began  to  think  more  seriously,  under  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  about  setting  him  free  inmiediately  from  mianual 
labor,  that  he  might  commence  in  earnest  a  course  of  life  bet- 
ter fitted  to  lus  capacities. 

It  is  the  advice  of  a  French  writer,  who  has  addressed  many 
valuable  maxims  to  the  young :  ^Aim  high,  aim  at  the  highert 
mark ;  for  it  is  as  easy  to  shoot  at  the  sun,  as  at  a  dod  of  earth; 
and  by  shooting  high,  you  will  not  be  so  likely  to  hit  the 
ground.'^  This  precept  has  roused  the  ambiticm  of  many 
youths;  but  it  was  too  elevated  for  the  ambition,  at  that  time» 
of  Daniel  Webster's  &ther.  After  a  deliberation  with  his  wife^ 
to  which  Mr.  Thompson  was  invited,  it  was  settled,  that  Dan- 
iel should  be  released  from  the  labors  of  the  &rm,  and  sent  to 
some  good  academy,  that  he  might  prepare  himself  for  the  use- 
ful and  hon<n:able  profos^on  of  a  country  school  teadier ! 

The  choice  of  an  institution  could  not  be  a;  matter  of  mudi 
debate,  as  Phillips'  Academy,  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  was 
among  the  best  of  New  England,  and  not  very  distant  Mr. 
Webster  has  oflen  told  the  story  of  his  journey :  The  roads, 
at  that  time,  were  exceedingly  bad  even  in  New  England,  where 
they  are  now  so  smooth  and  agreeable.  There  were  few  car- 
riages  in  the  country,  as  they  could  not  be  much  used.  It  was 
the  custom,  as  in  all  new  countries,  to  ride  on  horses,  not  only 
to  places  quite  near,  but  to  localities  the  most  remote.  It  was 
so  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  Webster,  and  his  son,  went  to  Exe- 
ter on  horse-back ;  and  there  was  one  circumstance  in  the  stcny 
of  the  ride  to  whidi  the  son,  to  his  latest  day%  used  to  reAr 


with  laughter  and  deltgbt.  A  neighbor  was  dadfmm^  <m  tho 
very  day  of  the  departure,  of  sendiog  &  horse  snd  wde^ssddle 
to  Exeter  for  the  cotiveoience  of  a  ladj^  who  wi^d  to  ride 
back  to  Salisbury.  The  order  of  travd^  tberefore,  put  Mr^ 
Wt:hst<*r,  s*^nior,  on  the  back  of  one  of  his  own  horsesv  and 
Mr,  Webistcr,  junior,  on  the  horse  with  the  lady's  ^dle*  "So^^ 
as  the  junior  Webster  uaed  afterwards  to  say,  with  great  mer- 
riment, '"^  my  fn-^i  appearance  in  the  world  was  that  of  a  bojr 
of  fourteen  ridiug  behind  my  &ther  on  the  saddle  of  a  woman,*' 

(Jn  the  third  day  of  tliair  journey,  ihey  reached  their  f^acft 
of  destination  iio  early  in  t3be  ailernoon,  that  tlie  inhabitaate  of 
the  village  saw,  what  they  afterwarda  remembered,  the  Ent  ea- 
trance  of  Daniol  Webster  into  Exeter,  ti^en  the  Athena  of 
New  Hampshire. 

Daniers  introduction  to  tliis  school  has  been  often  published. 
The  principal  of  the  institution  was  Benjamin  Abbott,  LL.  D., 
at  that  time  a  man  of  consequence  in  the  field  of  letters,  and 
since  the  patriarch  of  American  instructors.  Through  life^  he 
was  pompous  in  his  manners,  though  his  excessive  dignity  never 
seemed  to  rise  from  any  prtde  of  disposition.  The  father  and 
son,  on  the  morning  after  their  arrival,  walked  up  to  the  Acad- 
emy ;  and  the  father  stated  to  the  Principal  the  object  of  his 
visit 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  he,  puttuig  on  his  cocked  hat,  "  let  the 
young  gentleman  be  presented  for  examination." 

The  lad,  holding  his  hat  in  his  hand — and  no  man  ever  held 
a  hat  more  elegantly  than  did  he  in  after  life — modestly  ap- 
proached the  magnificent  and  fearful  dignitary,  and  stood  before 
him.  Though  never  in  such  a  place  before,  it  was  certainly  a 
trait  of  his  in  mature  age,  and  probably  in  his  youth,  not  only 
to  be  entirely  self-possessed,  but  to  know  and  feel  at  the  instant, 
from  a  quick,  intuitive  perception,  what  is  fit  to  be  said  and 
done.  His  manner,  though  very  modest  and  becoming  a  per- 
son of  his  youthfulness,  in  i^ite  of  the  lofty  demeanor  of  the 
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Preceptor,  seemed  to  say — ^**  Here  I  am,  sir,  what  wiD  yoa 
have  me  do  1 " 

**  What  is  your  age  1" 

"Fourteep." 

^  Take  this  bible,  my  lad,  and  read  that  chapter."  It  was  * 
the  twenty-second  chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke. 
It  could  scarcely  have  been  a  more  difficult  chapter  for  a  fiuilty 
reader,  or  a  better  one  for  the  display  of  such  a  reader  as  was, 
even  at  that  time,  Daniel  Webster.  He  took  the  volume 
handed  him  and  began.  A  few  verses,  generally,  are  all  that 
are  required  on  such  occasions,  but  the  boy  had  not  gone  &r, 
before  the  high-headed  listener  became  absorbed  in  the  manner 
of  the  reader,  and  lost  a  portion  of  his  own  sel^possession. 
The  reading  was  new  to  him.  The  boy,  as  it  was  afterwards 
with  the  man,  seemed  to  banish  everything  from  his  thoughts 
but  the  business  then  in  liand.  He  threw  himself  wholly  into 
his  performance,  and  yet  without  overdoing  it  His  voice  was 
exceedingly  sonorous  and  musical  There  were  a  depth,  a 
richness,  a  flexibility  in  it,  which  could  not  fail  to  arrest  attri- 
tion ;  and  then  his  appreciation  of  what  he  read,  his  change  of 
style  to  suit  the  changes  of  his  topics,  his  correct  emphasis,  his 
beautiful  inflections,  in  fact  his  elocution,  for  he  was  then  an 
orator  without  knowing  it,  captivated  the  stiff  doctor,  and  lim- 
bered his  dignity  not  a  little.  Daniel,  afler  reading  the  chap- 
ter out,  shut  the  book  and  handed  it  to  his  Preceptor,  who, 
without  fiirther  examination,  was  satisfied. 

**  Young  man,"  said  he,  "  you  are  qualified  to  enter  this  insti- 
tution." 

It  is  doubtiul  whether  there  was  another  person  in  Exeter, 
besides  the  new  pupil,  who  could  have  read  so  large  an  extract 
with  equal  force  and  el^ance. 

It  has  been  unwisely  said,  by  those  who  wish  to  give  undue 
credit  to  the  natural  abilities  of  Mr.  Webster,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  powers  acquired  by  education,  that  he  had  no 
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training  in  his  youth,  and  very  meager  academical  oppwinii- 
ties.  The  care  taken  of  his  mind  by  his  mother,  during  all  tue 
early  years  of  his  boyhood,  seconded  by  the  assent  and  encour- 
agement of  his  &ther,  are  a  sufficient  denial  of  the  first  part  of 
this  statement ;  and,  as  to  his  academical  course,  though  brie^ 
it  could  not  have  been  undertaken  at  an  institution  better  ad^ted 
to  his  peculiar  character,  or  more  likely  to  give  him  the  great- 
est development  in  the  shortest  time.  Phillips'  Academy^ 
though  lower  than  a  college,  has  equalled  any  college  of  the 
country  in  the  rearing  of  great  men.  Within  its  halls,  sudi 
men  as  Lewis  Cass,  Levi  Woodbury,  Jared  Sparks,  George 
Bancroft,  JohnG.  Palfrey,  Joseph  S.  Budcminster,  and  both  the 
Everetts,  obtained  the  first  rudiments  of  their  classical  educa> 
tion,  and,  doubtless,  their  strongest  aspirations  to  a  thorough, 
earnest  and  great  life.  It  was  there,  too,  that  Daniel  Webster 
began  to  take  hold  of  intellectual  matters  with  a  giant's  grasps 
and  prove  to  himself  and  to  hb  fi:iends,  the  depth  and  breadUi 
of  his  own  intellectual  might. 

During  the  nine  months  of  his  stay  at  Exeter,  he  accom- 
plished as  much  for  himself^  according  to  every  account,  as  most 
young  gentlemen  would  have  accomplished  in  two  years.  Whea 
he  lefi;,  he  had  as  thoroughly  mastered  grammar,  arithm^ac^ 
geography  and  rhetoric,  as  the  majority  of  college  graduates 
usually  have  done  after  a  full  collegiate  course.  He  had  also 
made  rapid  progress  in  the  study  of  the  Latin  language.  Dr. 
Abbott,  appreciating  fully  the  capacity  of  his  most  remarkable 
pupil,  did  not  tie  him  down  to  the  ordinary  routme  of  study, 
nor  compel  him  to  lag  behind  with  the  other  pupils,  but  ga\e 
him  fi'ee  scope,  and  a  loose  rein,  that  he  might  do  his  utmost ; 
and  the  venerable  Preceptor,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  half 
a  century,  during  all  which  time  he  continued  to  be  a  teacher, 
declared  on  a  public  occasion,  that  Daniel  Webster's  equal,  in 
the  power  of  amassing  knowledge,  he  had  never  seen,  and  never 
expected  to  see  again.    It  is  not  enough  to  say  of  hun,  acoordU 
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ing  to  Dr.  Abbott's  description  of  him  at  this  time,  that  he  had 
a  qtick  perception  and  a  memory  of  great  tenacity  and  strength. 
He  did  not  seem  barely  to  read  and  remember,  as  other  peo|^e 
do.  He  appeared,  rather,  to  grasp  the  thoughts  and  fiicts  given 
by  his  author,  with  a  peculiar  force,  to  incorporate  them  into 
his  mental  being,  and  thus  make  them  a  part  of  himael£  It  is 
siud  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that,  after  reading  for  the  first  thne 
the  geometry  of  Eudid,  and  on  being  asked  what  he  thought  of 
it,  modestly  observed,  that  he  knew  it  all  befi)re.  He  under- 
stood geometry,  it  seems,  by  intuition,  or  by  a  perception  so 
rapid  as  to  appear  like  intuition;  but  it  was  also  true  of  the 
great  astronomer,  that  he  had  great  difiiculty  of  remembering 
even  his  own  calculations,  after  he  had  gone  thi-ough  them. 
Daniel  Webster,  on  the  other  hand,  though  endowed  with  a 
very  extraordinary  quickness  of  insight,  worked  harder  for  Yob 
knowledge  than  did  Newton ;  but  when  once  he  had  gained  a 
point,  or  learned  a  (ad,  it  remained  with  him,  a  part  of  his  own 
essence,  forever  afterwards.  His  mind  was  also  wonderfiilly 
fertile.  A  single  truth,  which,  with  most  boys  of  hb  ag«^ 
would  have  remained  a  single  truth,  in  hun  became  at  once  a 
starting-point  for  a  remarkable  series  of  ideas,  original  and  stri- 
king,  growing  up  out  of  the  seed  sown,  by  that  mighty  power 
of  reflection,  in  which  no  youth  of  his  years,  probably,  was  ever 
his  superior. 

It  is  singular,  however,  though  not  unaccountable,  that,  at  this 
period  of  his  life,  he  could  not  speak  in  public.  In  a  brief  me* 
moir  of  his  first  tutor  at  Exeter,  Joseph  S.  Buckminster,  he 
makes  an  allusion  to  this  circumstance.  ^  My  first  lessons  in 
Latin,"  says  he,  "  were  directed  by  Joseph  Stevens  Budunln> 
eter,  at  that  time  an  assistant  at  the  academy.  I  made  tolera* 
ble  progress  in  all  the  branches  I  attended  under  his  instruc- 
tion ;  but  there  was  one  thing  I  could  not  do.  I  could  not 
make  a  declamation — I  could  not  speak  before  the  sdiooL  The 
kind  and  ezoeUent  Buckminster  especially  aoag^t  to  pennadi 
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me  to  perform  the  exercise  of  declamation,  like  other  boys,  but 
I  could  Dot  do  it  Many  a  piece  did  I  commit  to  memory,  and 
rehearse  in  my  own  room,  over  and  over  again ;  but  when 
the  day  came,  when  the  school  collected,  when  my  name  was 
called,  and  I  saw  all  eyes  turned  upon  my  seat,  I  could  not 
raise  myself  fix>m  it  Sometimes  the  masters  frowned,  some- 
times they  smiled.  Mr.  Buckminster  always  pressed  and  en- 
treated with  the  most  winning  kindness,  that  I  would  venture 
only  once;  but  I  could  not  command  sufficient  resolution ;  and 
when  the  occasion  was  over,  I  went  home  and  wept  tears  of 
bitter  mortification." 

•*  Here,  then,"  says  an  anonymous  biographer  of  Webster, 
*^  IS  a  striking  fact :  tlie  man,  who,  during  his  first  nine  months 
at  an  academy,  though  a  good  reader,  and  naturally  selfpos- 
sessed,  could  not  deliver  a  speech  !  and  yet,  afterwards,  he  be- 
came the  greatest  orator  of  his  time!  Bashfiil  boys,  take 
courage!" 

Tliis,  undoubtedly,  is  a  very  good  practical  moral,  which 
those  concerned  may  well  heed ;  but  the  philosopher  will  look 
mto  the  causes  of  this  anomalous  timidity,  and  give  some  ac- 
count of  it  to  himself.  A  man  will  do  with  indifference  that  in 
which  he  is  omscious  he  is  not  destined  to  excel ;  but  bring 
him  to  the  matter,  whatever  it  may  be,  which,  his  heart  and 
soul  tell  him,  and  every  fibre  of  his  being  constantly  assures 
him,  is  the  thing  for  which  he  was  made^  which  is  to  form  the 
glory  of  his  life,  the  burden  of 'his  fame,  and  the  man  shrinks 
fix>m  it,  dreads  to  undertake  it,  pauses,  trembles,  fears,  and  per* 
haps  flies  from  it  It  is  the  momentous  feeling  of  responsibility, 
of  responsibility  to  himself  and  to  his  calling,  and  that  keen 
and  nervous  sensibility  that  always  comes  with  genius,  which 
make  him  modest,  and  sometimes  timid,  in  what  he  has  the 
greatest  promise  of  success.  More  than  one  man  of  parts,  who 
has  resolved  on  some  great  work  of  art,  some  master-piece,  to 
whidi  he  would  commit  his  reputation,  has  spent  the  whole  of 
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his  life  in  the  execution  of  minor  works,  to  which  he  attributed 
no  value,  only  as  they  were  studies  preparing  him  for  the  grand 
design,  and  thus  lived  and  died  without  ever  touching  the  work 
which  was  to  have  immortalized  his  name. 

After  remaining  in  the  school  at  Exeter  about  nine  months, 
young  Webster  left,  never  to  return  to  it ;  but  the  impressions 
made  there  upon  his  mind  he  never  lost.  He  never  lost  any- 
thing, in  &ct,  which  he  had  once  fiurly  possessed.  Among  the 
recollections  of  the  academy,  which  he  often  mentioned,  and 
which  he  carri^  with  him  to  his  grave,  his  early  and  continued 
veneration  for  his  Preceptor  took,  perhaps,  the  most  conspicu- 
ous place.  Dr.  Abbott  was  a  wonderful  man ;  he  was  univer- 
sally respected  by  his  pupils ;  and  it  has  been  thou^t  by  some, 
that  he  not  only  was  the  first  to  rouse  the  ambition  of  Daniel 
Webster  to  its  utmost  pitch,  but  imparted  to  him  a  portion  of 
his  own  dignity  of  manner.  He  ccHitinued  at  the  institution  at 
Exeter  till  1889 ;  and,  on  his  retirement,  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
seven,  his  scholai*s  made  it  the  occasion  of  a  grand  rally,  from 
all  parts  of  the  Union,  to  the  shades  of  the  old  academy.  It 
must  have  been  a  scene  of  surpassing  interest  The  notices 
given  of  it  in  the  public  prints,  though  brief,  and  even  meager, 
will  help  an  imaginative  mind  to  get  an  idea  of  the  reality,  and 
to  look  back,  with  an  appreciating  eye,  on  the  influences  so 
early  at  work  on  the  destiny  of  Daniel  Webster.  "  Having 
attained  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years,  and  having  filled  the 
measure  of  his  long  and  fiuthful  services.  Dr.  Abbott  an- 
nounced his  determination  to  resign  his  oSioe  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  summer  term.  This  was  to  a  large  number  of  his  pu- 
pils, to  all  whose  health  or  business  would  permit  their  attmid- 
ance,  a  signal  for  a  spontaneous  rally  once  more  around  their 
venerable  teacher  and  friend,  to  offer  him  a  heart-felt  tribute  of 
gratitude  and  respect  His  portrait,  painted  by  Harding  for 
the  occasion,  will  fiiithfully  transmit  the  lineaments  of  his  coun- 
tenance to  after  days.    Thd  dining  hall,  selected  for  the  festival, 
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seem,  at  Exeter  academy,  to  place  all  new  pupils  at  the  foot  of 
the  lowest  daas,  leaving  each  to  demcnistnite  his  fitness  for  a 
higher  position.  This  regulation  was  always  trying,  and  some- 
times disheartttung.  It  was  so  in  the  case  of  DanieL  He 
began  at  the  bottom  of  the  school ;  and,  a  poor  country  boy  as 
he  was,  with  a  head  too  big  for  his  slider  body,  and  with  eyes 
too  large  for  his  head,  he  may  have  made  a  lai^faable  appear 
ance  by  the  fflde  of  the  boys  from  Boston,  and  other  laige 
towns,  who  came  there  well  dressed,  and  with  heads  and  eyes^ 
probably,  of  no  very  remarkable  expression.  At  all  events^ 
the  city  boys  laughed  at  the  country  boy ;  and  the  country 
boy,  with  a  soul  as  keen  as  the  apple  of  an  eye,  was  diagrined, 
discouraged,  and  almost  despairing.  All  this,  too,  when  en 
tirely  unknown  to  himself  he  was  winmng  golden  opinions  fix>m 
hb  teachers,  and  surprising  them  hourly  by  hb  masterly  exhi 
bitions  of  mental  power.  After  school,  weary  of  his  thoughts 
and  sadly  crest-fidlen,  he  would  go  to  his  lodgings,  to  weep  and 
study,  to  study  and  weep,  in  secret.  His  tutors  encouraged 
him ;  but  that  availed  him  little,  while  the  well-dressed  boys 
laughed.  His  time,  however,  at  loigth  came.  One  mornings 
when  he  had  been  in  school  about  a  month,  Mr.  Nicholas  Em- 
ery, who  was  then  an  instructor  at  Exeter,  marshaled  the  boys 
of  his  department  before  him  for  a  general  recitation.  It  was 
then  that  the  laughed-at  boy,  and  the  laughing  boys,  could  meet 
&ce  to  fiice,  and  try  the  questicms  of  laughing  and  of  bemg 
laughed  at,  before  a  competent  tribunal.  When  the  recitation 
was  over,  and  each  one  had  done  his  best,  the  master  gave  his 
decision  in  the  following  language :  ^  Webster,  you  will  pass 
into  the  other  room,  and  join  a  higher  class.  Boys,  you  will 
take  your  final  leave  of  Webster,  for  you  will  never  see  him 
again ! " 

The  next  winter,  after  leaving  Exeter,  he  devoted  to  study 
at  home,  and  to  teaching  a  class  of  young  people  of  about  faia 
Ofwn  age.    His  school  asi^mbled  in  the  house  d*hisunde  Wil- 


Bum  Webster,  where  ho  gave  thera  aU  the  mstrucdon  they  i*- 
qnjred,  without  raaterioily  retarding  the  pro^tiess  of  bis  own  i& 
tellectua]  pursuita,  Tbe  act  of  teaching,  in  fitct,  -wtw  doubdees 
of  grent  benefit  to  him  at  that  time.  It  gave  him  &  fine  a^ 
porhniity  for  reviewing  his  former  stadies  j  and  it  impfvaed 
upon  his  mbd,  more  deeply  than  ever^  the  first  rudimoils  d 
an  Engliivh  t  Jucation,  in  which  even  our  pyblic  men,  and  Uie 
greatest  of  tliem,  amj  freqacntly  deficient. 

At  the  vUlage  of  Boscawen,  a  place  not  fer  from  Salisbury^ 
lived  the  Kcv.  Samuel  Woodj  LL,  D^  a  man  of  great  leank 
ing,  a  pnlTOii  of  the  yotmg  and  aspiring,  ajid  an  anient  M^aid 
of  a  liberal  cUucatJon,  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  jp  1770| 
wtdi  the  liighest  honors  of  his  cLiss.  His  time,  and  taleot^  aiid 
meansj  were  all  devoted  to  the  Epread  of  piety  and  knowledge 
among  the  people  of  his  charge.  In  the  course  of  a  long  life, 
he  is  said  to  liave  helped,  in  one  way  or  in  another,  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  Of  these,  more  than  a  hundred 
entered  college,  nearly  fifty  became  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
about  twenty  became  lawyers,  some  of  whom  were  very  emi- 
nent, and  eight  or  ten  became  physicians.  It  is  related,  that,  in 
his  advanced  yeai's,  he  could  count,  among  his  older  pupils,  sev- 
eral governors,  a  number  of  coimcilors  of  state,  some  distin- 
guished judges,  and  some  members  of  congress.  As  an  en- 
courager  of  youth,  as  a  mind  to  make  his  mark  upon  other 
minds,  he  was  probably  quite  superior  to  Dr.  Abbott.  In  his 
zeal  for  the  cause  of  learning,  he  actually  went  about  searching 
for  the  objects  of  his  charity,  and  for  tliose  whose  native  abili- 
ties gave  promise  of  distinguished  asefulness.  Such  a  man 
could  not  fail  to  fall  in  with  such  a  youth  as  Daniel  Webster. 
The  two  met  in  Salisbury,  and  the  result  of  the  meeting  could 
not  be  doubtful.  Daniel  soon  after  became  a  pupil  of  Dr. 
Wood,  with  whom  he  stayed  several  months,  and  who  fully 
appreciated  the  remarkable  capacities  of  his  new  acquaintance. 
The  teacher  had  soon  done  what  was  necessary  to  fit  the  scholar 
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for  the  univer^ty ;  but  the  idea  of  entering  college,  or  of  ever 
fleeing  more  than  the  outside  of  one,  had  nevei  dawned  upon 
the  highest  summit  of  his  ambition. 

Dr.  Wood,  who  was  a  prudent  man,  did  not  venture  to  men- 
tion the  matter  of  a  cc^^e  education  to  Daniel,  until  he  had 
made  due  preparation  for  the  announcement  He  wrote  to  Dr. 
Abbott  Dr.  Abbott  replied  to  Dr.  Wood.  Dr.  Wood,  with 
the  letter  of  Dr.  Abbott,  and  with  hb  own  warm  heart  and  judi- 
cious head,  went  to  Colonel  Webster,  the  &ther  of  the  youth, 
and  laid  his  plan  before  him.  It  seemed  to  the  &ther  too  great 
an  undertaking.  He  was  then  poor,  comparatively,  at  least  not 
rich,  when  the  size  of  his  fiunily  is  taken  into  consideration. 
He  thought,  too,  that  the  act  of  sending  one  of  his  boys  to  col- 
lege, while  the  others  had  had  only  the  first  rudiments  of  an 
education,  would  be  an  act  of  partiality.  These,  and  all  similar 
scruples,  were  finally  overcome  by  the  eloquence  and  zeal  which 
accompanied  the  application.  The  question  was  at  last  decided. 
It  was  decided  in  the  aflSrmative.  Dr.  Abbott  and  Dr.  Wood 
were  to  open  the  door  of  Dartmouth;  and  Daniel  Webster  was 
to  go  to  ooll^^ 

The  decision  was  made ;  but  it  was  not  reported  to  the  one 
most  interested.  For  several  days,  Daniel  knew  nothing  of  it 
He  was  still  studying  his  books,  and  pursuing  his  usual  avoca- 
tions, as  if  he  was  about  finishing  his  literary  course,  pre- 
paratory to  his  becoming  a  country  schoolmaster.  Colcmel 
Webster  seemed  to  be  even  coy  about  stating  to  Daniel  the 
important  result  of  his  deliberations.  The  truth  is,  the  fiither 
and  the  son  were  both  exceedingly  delicate  in  their  sensibili- 
ities ;  both  would  probably  be  moved  by  such  a  revelation ; 
and  a  matter  of  this  magnitude  could  not  be  mentioned  by  the 
one,  or  listened  to  by  the  other,  excepting  at  a  proper  time,  and 
under  fitting  circumstances.  The  time  at  length  came.  One 
day,  as  they  were  driving  alone  to  Boscawen  in  a  rude  sleigh, 
when  the  horses  had  slackened  their  speed  in  the  ascent  of  a 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

WEBSTPER  IN  COLLEGE. 

Thb  first  appearanoe  of  Daniel  Webster  at  Dartmouth  hai 
been  given  to  the  public  hj  his  dasB-mate,  subsequently  a  mein- 
ber  of  the  Faculty  of  that  college,  Professor  Shurtliff:  ""Wheal 
came  to  enter  this  Institution,  in  1797, 1  put  up,  with  oth^i 
from  the  same  academy,  at  what  is  now  called  the  Oloott  House, 
which  was  then  a  tavern.  We  were  conducted  to  a  chamber, 
where  we  might  brush  our  clothes  and  make  ready  for  exami- 
nation. A  young  man,  a  stranger  to  us  all,  was  soon  ushered 
into  the  room.  Similarity  of  object  rendered  the  ordinary 
forms  of  introduction  needless.  We  learned  that  his  name  was 
Webster,  also  where  he  had  studied,  and  how  much  Latin  and 
Greek  he  had  read,  whidi,  I  think,  was  just  to  the  limit  pre- 
scribed by  law  at  that  period,  and  which  was  very  much  below 
the  present  requisition." 

Webster  had  come  from  home  through  a  violent  rain.  He 
wore  a  suit  of  blue,  dyed  at  home,  as  well  as  woven  and  made 
up  at  home.  It  need  not  be  doubted,  that  the  color  of  the 
doth  may  not  have  been  very  fiist,  for  the  art  of  dyeing  was 
not  likdy  to  be  thoroughly  understood,  or  well  practiced,  in  the 
backwoods  of  New  Hampshire  at  that  time.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  when  Danid  arrived  at  his  hotel,  according  to  his  own  ao- 
count,  he  made  no  figure  calculated  to  hdp  him  in  the  presence 
of  his  examiners.  The  rain  had  completdy  soaked  Ins  gar- 
ments ;  the  indigo,  which  had  taken  only  the  s%ht  hold  men* 
taoned  on  the  texture  of  the  doth,  had  run  down  upon  his  limbs 
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«ud  arms;  and,  in  wt|^  lliftuvler  from  Mi^  £kk^  be  bnlifM 
the  color  over  Ioa  e^m  muA  afomd  hk  niotitli  ami  ^^m  Hi 
profci^ors  were  uniiifig  lor  him  aa  his  ctrivaL  B»  M^ 
time  to  m.ike  due  pPfptniiDa.  Soiktd  wUh  imki,  h:b  isvii^ 
slilT  and  smokiiig,  tud  bk  ^mw  ifwUvd  and  rnicmred  witk  ImU 
he  Itasteiic-fl  U*  roeet  tho  Faoilty,  on  thdr  fttmiiiot^  to  {«w4| 
great  ordLal  of  lib  Utk  ile  bus  oAeH  htt^^ietl  a$  tlel^ivilj 
cut  thill  day,  \s  hen,  a^  be  ust^  W  gacpPBA  ll»  '^  In  was  tigt  <ri 
Llack  Dan  t>at  ^/u«  Dan.^  Ife  b  fvport^d,  mnveftUo^  I 
have  ^aa^^^l  a  good  esounitutiafi,  Af^^nmiii^  |r>  ht«»  tfioiaJ  H!^ 
ner,  atid  m  i^pite  of  ths  dimdiintiigesof  his  ftpp^vran^  he  «4 
entirely  gc^lf-po'^caied.  What  he  lacked  m  rliiiiiiiniil  fon^  1 
more  tkm  made  up  hf  the  aoae  and  fiigmty  vitli  whkb  hr  II 
ktcfi  to  his  judges  the  early  beginning  of  his  education,  hoi 
many  book^  of  tho  couriie  he  bwl  read,  what  authors  outside  a 
It  he  had  perused,  and  all  the  mailers  coneurrcnt  to  the  <^m  h 
hand^  which  ho  namited  with  as  much  eloquence,  probahJ^ 
ample  arid  direct,  as  auy  of  them  liad  ever  heard.  His  caa 
uas  easily  decided.  If  he  was  not  the  be^  scholar,  whid 
oould  hardly  be  expected  of  a  youth  prepared  for  (^l]€fr&  « 
at>oui  ten  itr  eleven  months^  he  was  certaijJy  tiic  most  remark 
able  and  pnmii^ig  member  of  his  class.  IVis  the  pro^sscffi 
all  saw  as  soon  as  he  fetlood  up  before  them.  Hiey  saw  it  mon 
plainly  when  ihey  Jbt<?ned  Ua  Ills  voice.  Even  then^  aeeordiug 
to  the  tti^Liniony  of  two  of  liLs  elassmates,  one  of  whom  m  stiH 
living,  he  was  as  dignified,  a^  ejtsy,  as  elegant,  m  he  ever  w« 
m  after  life.  ILis  appeal  to  die  Faculty,  after  hta  examumtioi] 
was  tKHieluded.  and  they  were  about  to  delibemte,  as  he  thought, 
upon  his  merit:?,  was  e-Xn^tly  afler  the  manner  of  hb  riper 
years,  lieferring  to  tlic  lukste,  in  whieh  he  had  been  suin^ 
moned  before  them,  and  the  unfortunate  apsect  he  presented, 
he  maile  us©  of  language,  which,  before  many  a  tribimal,  would 
hiu  e  gaifiod  the  case :  "  Thui?  you  sea  me,''  said  he,  "  as  I  am, 
if  not  entitled  to  your  approbation,  at  least  to  your  sympathy." 
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His  general  demeanor  as  a  student  is  worthy  of  partic!i]iir 
remark:  ^Mr.  Webster,  whUe  in  oollege,"  says  Professor 
Shurtlifi^  *'  was  remarkable  for  his  steady  habits,  his  intense  ap- 
\ication  to  study,  and  his  punctual  attendanoe  upon  all  thepre- 
■Gribed  exercises.  1  know  not  that  he  was  absrat  from  a  reci- 
tation, or  from  morning  and  evening  prayers  in  the  dbapd,  or 
from  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  I  doubt  if  ever  a 
amile  was  seen  upon  his  &ce  during  any  religious  exercise.  He 
was  always  in  his  place,  and  with  a  decorum  suited  to  it  He 
had  no  collision  with  any  one,  nor  appeared  to  enter  into 
the  concerns  of  others,  but  emphatically  minded  his  own  busi- 
ness. But  as  steady  as  the  sun,  he  pursued  with  intense  ap" 
pUeatian  the  great  object  for  which  he  came  to  college."  Many 
a  young  man  in  college  has  been  misled,  deceived,  ruined  by 
the  vaunted  examples,  like  those  of  Byron  and  of  Shelly,  of 
successful  idleness.  They  forgot,  however,  while  following  such 
guides,  the  laborious  e^rts  of  nine-tenths  of  the  greatest  men 
of  modem  history.  If  they  wish  to  behold  another  proof  of 
the  value  of  hard  study,  let  thom  look  here  into  the  eariy  lifo 
of  Daniel  Webster,  who,  though  endowed  by  nature  beyond 
any  one  of  his  day,  did  not  readi  the  highest  emin^oe,  nor 
could  he  satisfy  the  requirements  of  hb  mind,  without  the  most 
diligent  and  thorough  application  to  his  studies. 

Hie  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  at  Dartmouth,  at  this 
time,  devoted  themselves  to  Uie  rudiments  of  the  mathemadca, 
to  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  to  regular  exercises  in 
speaking  and  in  composition.  In  mathematics,  especially  the 
higher  mathematics,  Daniel  Webster  took  no  great  interest,  as 
he  did  not  regard  this  branch  of  study  as  very  practical,  nor 
therefore  as  very  important  His  mind,  indeed,  always 
leaned  toward  facts,  and  the  proper  use  of  &cts,  rather  than  to- 
w^fHxl  calculations.  The  languages,  however,  were  his  delight 
He  pursued  them  as  did  no  other  student  of  the  institution. 
He  went  to  the  bottdm  of  them,  making  himself  tb(»t>ugh]y 
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mei&e  cuk  oc  ItfAmkis  d 
king  out  iur  htoiseif  bcKi 
tpedal  attentioBL  ftlso.  to 
dnig  hisdjaBics  into  £ 
msmer  of  lua  audwr  and  < 
studied  hngiaige  and  rhetoi 
of  the  first  two  yearsL  G^ 
fiiYoritc  author.     Him  be  n 
8chool-bov,  but  as  a  philosi 
with  a  view  to  a  kn«.*wledc« 
elocutioo.     lie  would  n.'ad, 
charmed  the  Roman  senate  i 
were  lus  own  spcei-hes.  and  b 
auditory.     He  made  himsel 
that  he  oould  repeat  several 
laige  quotations  from  any  of  t 
AAer  uttering  long  passages  1 
f  ij  their  style,  showing  up  the 

c(  the  great  orator.     In  this 
of  Roman  clf»^""-^ 
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the  most  captivatiiig  of  tlie  Roman  writers.  He  read  die 
poems  of  this  classic,  and  particularly  lus  great  epic,  so  re- 
peatedly and  constantly,  that  he  could  quote  the  most  remark- 
able passages,  while  vet  a  boy,  as  he  used  to  quote  them  after 
he  became  a  man.  Hiose  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
hear  him,  on  the  platform,  or  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  senate,  have 
often  wondered  at  the  readiness  with  which,  on  the  spur  of  a 
moment,  without  the  opportunity  of  any  preparation,  he  would 
rise  to  his  feet,  and,  in  the  course  of  an  extemporaneous  debate^ 
not  only  utter  himself  in  the  most  dassio  Ei^lish,  but  make 
the  most  apposite  quotations  from  the  Roman  classics,  and  es- 
pecially finom  the  Roman  poets.  His  quotations  always  seemed 
to  be,  indeed,  more  to  the  point,  than  those  of  any  other  ora- 
tor of  modem  times.  This  fiuality,  which  was  actually  a  pow- 
er, he  laid  the  foundation  for  during  his  first  and  second  years 
in  college. 

While  he  was  thus  making  such  deep  and  lasting  acquisi- 
tioDs  in  the  department  of  language,  it  must  not  be  supposed, 
that,  though  not  enthusiastic  in  the  mathematics,  he  was  neg- 
lectful of  them.  It  was  never  his  habit  to  neglect  anything  that 
properly  belonged  to  him.  He  studied  this  branch  well,  and 
obtained  a  good  reputation  in  it ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  moden^ 
tion  of  his  zeal  in  these  studies,  he  was  always  at  home,  and 
could  stand  his  ground  under  the  most  critical  examination.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  it  was  sometimes  his  power  otndodj 
rather  than  his  knowledge,  by  which  he  maintained  his  pcnnts^ 
and  made  himself  even  popular  in  this  department  "  He 
gained  me,"  says  the  venerable  Judge  Woodward,  at  that  time 
the  professor  of  mathematics,  **  by  combatting  my  opinions ; 
for  I  often  attacked  him,  merely  to  try  his  strength." 

During  the  whole  of  these  first  two  years,  he  devoted  a  great 
share  of  his  time  to  general  reading  and  to  composition.  His 
dass-mates  spent  their  hours  prindpaDy  in  preparing  their  les- 
sons, making  but  few  ezcursiciis  mto  the  worid  of  knowledge 
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oatside  of  their  classkroom  authors.  He,  on  the  other  hand, 
after  making  a  thorough  preparation  for  his  recitations,  found 
tame  to  read  extensively  in  history,  in  poetry,  and  in  oriticism. 
American  and  English  history,  however,  and  the  Americiui 
and  English  classical  belles-lettres  writers,  were  his  chief 
study.  The  history  of  England  he  studied  with  a  glowing 
interest  He  seemed  to  have  a  passion  for  it  Every  book 
writt^  about  England,  for  or  against,  historical,  political,  or  de* 
Bcriptive,  he  devoured.  The  discovery  and  first  settlomrat  of 
this  countr}',  also,  the  struggles  of  the  several  American  plan- 
tations, the  wars  with  the  bdians,  and  everything  pertaining  to 
that  primitive  period  of  our  annals,  he  read  with  equal  interests 
Our  great  men  were  then  just  in  the  act  of  giving  a  permit 
nent  existence,  an  established  character,  to  our  national  govera- 
ment  What  they  were  doing,  and  what  they  generally  pro* 
posed  to  do,  arrested  and  occupied  his  serious  attention.  Yroia 
the  day  of  the  cotton  handkerchief^  he  had  been  a  student  and 
a  great  admirer  of  the  oonstituti(»i.  While  in  college,  he  could 
repeat  it,  and  did  more  than  once  repeat  it,  from  beginning  to 
end,  from  recollection.  He  could  remark  upon  it,  too,  and  thaft 
wisely,  as  well  as  rehearse  it  He  took  special  pleasure  in 
tracing  the  various  provisions  of  the  constitution  to  something 
tliat  had  preexisted  in  the  institutions  of  Great  Britain,  or  to 
the  historical  attempts  made,  at  different  periods,  by  the  En- 
glish patriots,  to  Introduce  new  features  into  the  government 
of  their  country.  Questions  frequently  arose,  in  the  debates 
of  the  students,  relating  to  English  and  American  af&irs,  in 
none  of  which  could  any  student  stand  a  moment  agunst  the 
tliorough  knowledge,  the  wide  views,  the  deep  reasoning,  and 
the  graceful  as  well  as  commanding  and  overpowering  elocu- 
tion of  Daniel  Webster. 

Not  only  in  books,  studied  as  described  with  the  ardor  of  a 
devotee,  and  with  the  penetrati<Hi  of  a  philosopher,  but  from 
living  ejLamples,  from  existing  models,  did  he  pursue  hia  inve» 
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tigations  respecting  eloquence.  The  Fame  spirit,  which,  at  Ex. 
eter,  wtiuld  not  sufler  him  to  make  a  declaiijation,  was  now 
burning  in  his  bosom  lilce  a  vestal  fire,  and  urging  him  on  to  a 
most  profound  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  true 
oratory.  After  Cicero  had  become  as  fiimiliar  to  him  as  his 
alphabet,  he  read  Demosthenes  with  great  animation,  but,  per- 
haps,  not  with  so  perfect  an  appreciation.  The  mind  of  De- 
mosthenes, though  forcible,  was  not  so  wide  and  oomprehensive 
as  to  make  him,  in  this  respect,  preeminent.  He  was  a  man 
of  sound  thought,  of  dear  ideas,  of  great  skill  in  ailment ; 
but  his  &me  arose  rather  from  the  quickness  and  keenness  of 
his  temper,  from  the  rapidity  of  his  conceptions,  from  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  spirit,  from  the  irresistible  bursts  of  his  fiery 
passion.  Such  a  man,  such  a  mind,  could  not  be  the  &vorite 
with  a  cool,  deliberate,  broad,  slow,  but  mighty  mind,  like  that 
of  Daniel  Webster.  Demosthenes,  though  laborious  in  writing 
out  his  speeches,  did  not  think  enough,  was  not  calm  enough, 
for  Webster.  Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  was  calm.  He  was 
also  deep,  wide,  philosophical,  and  yet  passionate.  There  were 
many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  American  and  the 
Boman ;  and  the  Roman  was  always,  both  in  youth,  and  in 
mature  age,  the  chosen  model,  so  &r  as  there  was  any  model, 
with  the  great  American.  The  truth  is,  however,  young  Web- 
ster made  no  one  man  his  model.  The  classic  orators  were 
read,  studied,  criticised ;  and  all  that  suited  the  temper  and 
taste  of  the  student  were  thoroughly  incorporated  into  his  own 
mental  being.  But  he  studied,  particularly  at  about  the  end  of 
his  first  two  years  in  college,  the  English  and  American  orators 
with  as  much  zeal  as  ever  he  had  studied  the  Roman  and  the 
Grecian.  What  a  galaxy  of.  great  debaters  were  then  before 
him,  in  England  and  in  this  country !  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  had  electrified  all  Europe,  and  im- 
mortalized their  names,  in  the  wilds  of  a  new  continent,  by  those 
wonderful  efforts,  the  like  of  which  Europe  had  never  beforo 
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witnessed.  On  this  tide  of  the  Atlantic,  Fisher  Ames,  Patric 
Henry,  Samuel  and  John  A^Iaras,  and  Alesaiiilei'  Honiilti^n, 
hsA  won  for  them9elv<?9,  both  hcrt'  and  in  England,  an  equal  im- 
nmrtdity.  AU  these  grcftt  omtors  wcf(.i  tboTOu^i!jr  studied  by 
young  Websttr,  No  rnaii  could  he  meet  from  Boston,  or  trora 
Ntw  York,  or  from  Philadelplua,  where  our  eloquent  patriots j 
were  mo^t  in  tlie  habit  of  aniking  their  celebrated  Bpaochca,  bu 
the;  youiig  studc^Jit  would  exliaust  the  v^jcabulary  m  waking  que 
tions  about  their  personal  appearance,  ihdr  style  of  srpeakin^l 
their  voice,  their  gesture,  their  general  demeanor  on  the  pla^ 
form,  hi  this  way^  he  aec|uired  a  large  stock  of  the  mo^  iiad*^H 
fal  iuforniatiori,  respecting  the  art  that  nature  had  chosen  IbvH 
hhn  ;  and  he  thus  drew  up  his  own  judgment,  and  formed  his 
own  style,  with  the  advantages  of  much  previous  study,  and 
from  a  wide  induction  of  the  most  illustrious  examples.  If 
there  was  any  one  individual,  that  deserves  to  be  considered  as 
Daniel  Webster's  model  in  oratory,  that  man  was  undoubtedly 
Alexander  Hamilton ;  and  it  is  not  singular,  that  the  elder 
should  also  have  been  almost  a  pattern  to  the  younger  states- 
man, in  nearly  every  other  matter  pertaining  to  their  political 
character  and  public  services.  A  man's  oratory,  in  fact,  is  an 
expression,  and  the  best  possible  expression,  of  his  character; 
it  is  the  man  himself  making  a  revelation  of  his  o>*ti  inward 
being ;  and  it  was  never  more  thoroughly  such  a  revelation, 
than  in  the  example  of  the  two  patriots,  whose  memories  are 
thus  linked  together.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  reader,  and  for  all 
students  of  ti'ue  eloquence,  that  Webster  has  happened  to  give 
the  ideal  of  oratory  as  formed  within  him,  at  the  period  and  in 
the  manner  before  mentioned ;  and  it  is  equally  fortunate,  that 
this  ideal  happens,  also,  to  be  a  .perfect  exposition  of  what  was 
common  to  two  statesmen,  whose  superiors  have  never  risen  up, 
and  possibly  may  never  rise  up,  among  us :  "  True  eloquence, 
indeed,  does  not  consist  in  speech.  It  cannot  be  brought  firom 
&r.     Labor  and  learning  may  toil  for  it,  but  they  will  toil  m 
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yain.  Words  and  pfanses  may  be  manhaled  in  everj  way, 
but  they  cannot  oompasa  it  It  moat  esat  m  the  man,  In  ^ 
aubject,  and  in  the  oocaakm.  Afiected  paasion,  intenae  ezprea- 
doo,  the  pomp  of  declamation,  all  may  aqpiie  after  it,  but  they 
cannot  r(»ch  it  It  oomea,  if  it  comes  at  all,  like  the  outbreak- 
ing of  a  fountain  from  the  earth,  or  the  borsdng  forth  of  vol- 
canic fires  with  spontaneous,  original,  native  iixoe.  Hie  gnoea 
tani^t  in  the  schools,  the  costly  (xnaments  and  atodied  contri- 
vanoes  of  ^peedi,  ahodL  and  diagnst  men,  when  their  own  Uth^ 
and  the  &te  of  thdr  wives^  their  diikben,  and  their  coontry, 
hang  on  the  decision  of  the  hour;  tiien  words  have  lost  thdr 
power,  and  rhetoric  ia  vain,  and  all  the  elaborate  oratory  iacoo- 
tempdble.  £ven  genius  itsdf  dien  feels  rebuked  and  subdued, 
as  in  the  presence  of  hi^ier  qualities.  Then  patriotism  is  do- 
quent;  then  selfdevotion  is  ekxjuent  Hie  dear  conoeption 
outrunning  the  deductions  of  logic,  the  hig^  purpose,  the  firm 
resolve,  the  dauntless  ^Hrit  qpeaking  on  the  tongue,  beaming 
torn  the  eye,  mforming  every  feature,  and  mgii^  the  whole 
man  onward — bright  onward  to  his  olject — dua^  this  Is  do- 
quenoe ! " 

At  the  end  oi  the  first  two  years,  the  young  student  went 
home  to  pass  the  time  of  the  long  yacation*  Keeping  with  hia 
books  at  night,  and  at  all  times  when  not  otherwiae  demanded 
by  his  fether,he  went  into  the  fiekl  by  day,and  entered  intoaH 
the  labors  of  the  ferm  aa  if  he  had  never  kft  it  for  an  hoar. 
When  at  his  studies,  or  engaged  in  any  aerioua  oocopation  of 
the  mind,  he  waa  alwaya  himaelf  aerioitt^  and  would  at  hour 
after  hour,  in  the  fiimily  drde,  surrounded  by  all  aoris  of  ope- 
rations, absorbed,  swallowed  i:^,  lost  in  the  author,  or  in  the 
topics,  he  had  in  hand.  The  moment,  however,  diat  he  had  fo- 
ished  his  intellectual  labor,  or  waa  called  away  by  otho*  dntiea 
firom  the  employments  of  his  mind,  he  waa  at  once  dumged, 
tranafermed  completely,  into  a  perfect  embodiment  of  ^wrt 
His  health  was  good;  his  intellect  waa  aoond  and  active;  bis 
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Htudtes  T^cre  ^ving  delightfiiJ  oxcrdse  to  qX\  hk  ^wniltii^;  b« 
was  emerging,  every  day,  from  th^  life  of  ft  m«i^  fijoofh-liof, 
iij  ftri  obscure  portion  of  the  country^  into  the  gr^t  world  ^ 
kttera,  whidi,  e*>venng  Ae  world,  mak^tiT  it  ^miHhfng  Ufce 
univt^rsal  LrDthtrbood  of  kbidTed  ipinta  T^iougfa  not  jet 
nn.mber  of  tlmt  brotheriwod,  he  was  a  cfnididAte  ipr  mtiml 
sliip,  and  every  step  be  took  Jl*rwjird,  v^hkh  bTought  blm 
to  the  final  goiil,  gave  Mm  new  animadon,  and  incraa^d  thtt 
buoy  ancy  of  his  e  ve  r-buoy  ant  soul .  W  hen  ever  his  books  w«n» 
tViTiiwTi  aside,  bo  seemed  no  longer  the  studious  re4?liise,  the 
tbouglitful  and  braw4nttt]ng  scholar^  but  ib@  jovial  cotDpaiiimi, 
overflowing  with  genuine  wit,  and  equally  ready  to  laugh  at  or 
to  Mii^ke  n  joke.  It  waa  his  growing  mirth,  mlJier  than  tlie 
creiising  nequi^sitions  of  hU  mind,  that  madi>  him  "more  mi 
more  the  universal  favorite  of  the  field.  He  could  then  tell  a 
good  story  ;  and  his  powers  of  representing  characters,  of  mim- 
icking, of  taking  off  what  was  ludicrous,  of  dashing  along  with 
the  lively  and  the  gay,  of  making  the  hayfield  ring  with  laugh- 
ter, or  of  raising  sport  that  would  set  the  long  drawn  table  in 
a  roar,  marked  him  then,  as  they  have  marked  him  through  the 
soberest  periods  of  his  life. 

On  a  certain  day,  his  father,  who  was  about  leaving  home  to 
be  gone  till  night,  gave  directions  to  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  to  per- 
form a  piece  of  work.  After  he  was  gone,  the  boys  took  it 
into  their  heads,  not  out  of  a  spirit  of  disobedience,  but  with  that 
discretion  which  they  thought  they  were  now  about  old  enough 
to  use,  to  defer  the  work  enjoined  upon  them  to  another  day. 
Still,  they  were  not  entirely  certain  that  their  decision  would  be 
approved,  especially  as  it  left  them  little  or  nothing  at  all  to  do. 
Ezekiel,  as  usual,  was  rather  sober  about  it.  Daniel  was  as 
lively  as  ever.  At  night,  on  his  return,  the  father,  seeing  the 
work  unperformed,  spoke  rather  sharply  to  them :  **  Ezekiel^ 
what  have  you  been  doing  all  day  ?  "  "  Nothing,"  said  the 
culprit     "  And  what  have  you  been  doing,  Daniel  ?  "    "  Melp» 
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ing  Zeke,  sir^^  said  the  n^e  in  a  very  solemn  way.  The  re- 
ply of  Ezekiel  left  the  fother  not  softened.  Daniel's  wit  wanned 
him  into  a  pleasant  smile.  That  same  wit  has  often  gained 
other  victories  of  more  importance  to  the  world. 

On  another  day,  during  the  long  vacation,  Daniel  was  put  to 
mowing,  when  he  had  a  book  about  him  that  he  was  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  peruse.  The  work  was  not  very  pressing,  and 
Daniel  knew  it  He  was,  therefore,  the  more  at  liberty  to 
drop  his  scythe,  now  and  then,  and  iall  under  a  bush,  or  into 
the  shadow  of  an  elm,  and  read.  He  was  perfectly  aware,  too, 
that  his  &ther,  though  anxious  always  to  have  every  person  do 
a  good  day's  work,  was  never  so  easily  satisfied  with  his  boys 
for  doing  less  than  was  expected  of  them,  as  when  they  n^- 
lected  their  labor  for  their  books.  '  On  that  day,  oertamly, 
Daniel  was  not  doing  much ;  and  he  complained,  whenever  his 
&ther  came  to  him,  that  the  scythe  was  not  properly  hung. 
Hie  &ther  set  it  for  him  a  number  of  times;  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose.  Daniel  was  still  doing  but  little.  At  length,  a  little  im- 
patient, the  &ther  came  and  inquired  into  the  matter  more  mi- 
nutely. The  answer  still  was,  that  the  scythe  was  not  well 
hung.  ^  Hang  it  yourself  then,"  said  the  father,  ^  and  hang  it 
to  suit  you."  Taking  the  full  advantage  of  these  instruetiunB, 
Daniel  went  to  where  the  scythe  was  lying,  pidced  it  up  leis- 
urely, brought  it  to  the  place  where  he  had  been  sitting,  and  hung 
it  up  very  carefully  on  a  limb  of  the  tree.  '^There,  sir,"  sak) 
the  laggard,  "it  now  hangs  just  right"  In  the  mean  time,  the 
&ther  had  seen  the  book ;  he  accordingly  received  the  witdcism 
with  another  of  his  smiles ;  and  that  was  the  end,  to  Daniel,  of 
that  day's  work. 

With  all  these  pleasantries,  however,  the  general  tenor,  the 
main  current,  of  Daniel's  life,  at  this  period,  was  serious.  He 
had  undertaken  a  great  matter.  He  had  engaged  in  it  with  all 
his  might  He  understood  its  import,  and  meant  to  be  thoroi^ 
and  complete.  He  read,  studied,  and  conversed,  with  the  qqs 
VOL.  L  C* 
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mi  m  Tiew,  of  disdpUnSiig  his  itoiilties,  of  enlju^ng  the  mmt 
Mid  i?phere  of  his  knowledge,  of  Inj  ing  a  bnjad  and  deep  " 
dntion  for  future  use.  Hia  diligence,  mstmd  of  abating^  gww 
Willi  liis  iidvancemeDt  day  by  day ;  and  that  advnmcetneiit  had 
even  Qow  bt>come  mvh  as  to  ifis[Jtrc  all  \m  friends  with  the  moK 
exalted  cxpoctatiotis  of  hh  nfter  life.  His  giwth  in  Imowl^igi 
was  particularly  gratifying  t»  Mr.  Thompson  and  Dr.  Woo^ 
his  early  friends^  whose  potrormge  esme  to  him  as  a  Uibtite  to 
the  stTength,  onginalitj,  md  prombe  of  his  mbd,  CbfcBel 
Webster^  a  sagaciotia  man,  could  not  Ml  to  *ec  the  matunag 
greatness  of  his  son.  He  bi'gfiti  to  behold  the  tirst  fruits  of  hii 
e^Jucation ;  and^  on  aeve^  o<!e^ion^  mentioned  the  wftfiiiftotfott 
ttiat  DanieFs  ftu<XM2ss  had  given  him,  to  hi^  mother*  Tfmt  m(^  J 
ther,  his  first  teacher,  and  a  glorious  woman,  had  seen  it  all,  had 
enjoyed  it  all,  had  looked  upon  him  with  a  mother's  eye,  and 
regarded  him  as  her  noblest  jewel.  She  needed  no  one  to  tell 
her  of  the  superiority  of  Daniel's  mind,  no  one  to  assure  her 
of  his  ultimate  greatness  and  success,  no  one  to  display  to  her 
admiration  the  excellent  qualities  of  his  moral  nature,  his  mag- 
nanimity, his  disinterestedness,  his  kindness  of  heart,  his  great 
tenderness  and  benevolence  of  soul.  All  these  she  had  discov- 
ered, had  admired,  had  doted  on  in  secret,  had  treasured  up 
among  her  fondest  recollections,  from  the  earliest  years  of  his 
infancy.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  without  doubt,  that  she  was 
even  proud  of  him ;  but  it  may  be  left  to  other  mothers,  who 
have  had  similar  fortune,  to  urge  this  against  her  as  a  fiiult. 

The  moral  sentiment  of  Daniel  Webster,  at  this  season  of 
his  life,  was  never  more  happily  illustrated,  perhaps,  than  hy 
the  interest  he  took  in  the  education  of  his  brother.  Then  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  study,  with  the  highest  prospects  rising 
up  before  him,  which  gave  him  the  utmost  exhileration  of  soul, 
he  could  not  rest,  he  would  not  rest,  he  did  not  rest,  till  the 
same  advantages  were  furnished  to  Ezekiel.  This  part  of  his 
history  is  told  by  Professor  Sanborn :    "  After  a  redd^ioe  of 
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two  yean  at  college,  he  qient  a  TaoatioQ  at  home.  He  had 
tasted  the  sweets  of  literature,  and  enjoyed  the  vicUmea  of  in- 
tellectual efibrt  He  loved  the  scholar's  life.  He  felt  keenly 
for  the  condition  of  his  brother  Ezekiel,  who  was  destined  to 
remain  on  the  ferm,  and  labor  to  lift  the  m(»igage  from  the  (M 
homestead,  and  furnish  the  means  of  hb  brother'a  support 
Ezekiel  was  a  fermer  in  spirit  and  in  pracdoe.  He  led  his 
laborers  in  the  field,  as  he  afterwards  led  his  ohiiB  in  Greek. 
Daniel  knew  and  appreciated  his  superior  intellectual  endow- 
ments. He  resolved  that  his  brother  should  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  with  himsel£  One  ni^  the  two  brothers  retired  to 
bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  Hiey  discoursed  of  their  prospects. 
Daniel  utterly  refused  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  hia  brother'a  labor 
any  longer.  They  were  united  in  sympathy  and  affectkm ;  and 
they  must  be  united  in  their  pursuits  But  how  could  they 
leave  their  beloved  par^ta,  in  age  and  solitude,  with  no  ]»x>- 
tectorl  They  talked  and  wept,  and  wept  and  talked,  till  dawn 
of  day.  They  dared  not  broadi  the  matter  to  thdr  fiither. 
Finally,  Daniel  resolved  to  be  the  orator  oo  the  occasion. 
Judge  Webster  was  th^  somewhat  burdened  with  debts. 
He  was  advanced  in  age,  and  had  set  hia  heart  upon  having 
Ezekiel  as  his  helper.  The  very  thought  of  separation  firom 
both  his  sons  was  painful  to  him.  When  the  prc^KMitioQ 
was  made,  he  felt  asdidthe  patriardiof  old,  when  he  exclaimed, 
*  Joseph  is  not;  and  will  ye  also  take  Benjamin  away  I'  A 
fiunily  council  was  called.  The  mother's  opinion  was  aaked. 
She  was  a  strong  minded  woman.  She  was  not  blind  to  the 
superior  endowments  of  her  sons.  With  all  a  mother's  par- 
tiality, however,  she  did  not  over-^eadmate  their  powers.  She 
decided  the  matter  at  once :  '  I  have  lived  long  in  the  worid, 
and  have  been  happy  in  my  diildren.  If  I>aniel  and  Ezekiel 
will  promise  to  take  care  of  me  in  my  old  age,  I  will  consent 
to  the  sale  of  all  our  prc^perty  at  cmce,  and  they  may  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  that  which  remains  after  our  debts  are  paid.'     Tbk 
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ws^  n  moTr^pJit  of  Hteiwe  bterest  to  all  tht^  part^^^ 
and  children  nil  luhigW  their  teara  togefluir,  and  ^liVicfl  iiloo<lp 
at.  the  thonfrht  of  sepjiratkm.  The  (axher  ylthlM  tr>  thf*  rti- 
trerities  of  lus  sons  and  ihc  advice  of  his  vrill\  Dsinlel  iv^umed 
to  collegia ;  and  E^ekiel  took  his  liitJe  bundle  in  Ins  hjind,  wid 
sought  on  fcKPt  tJie  *oene  of  his  preparatory  atudiesi.  In  fm& 
J- car,  he  joiijcd  his  jounger  brother  irj  coilege." 

When  it  is  said  of  a  nuin,  in  order  to  indimte  the  chntfitctti- 
flnd  fimount  of  tds  menial  discipline^  that  he  is  a  gradit^itc  «f 
college,  no  relmble  idea  i^  given.  Nothing  n^ore  iadefinltQ 
omld  be  said.  The  coHegea  of  one  country  differ  exiseedi^y; 
in  every  way,  from  the  colleges  of  another.  The  infltftiittim 
of  a  single  amntry,  at  one  period  of  its  history,  differ  ai^greatlfl 
from  the  same  institutions  at  another  period.  The  schools  of 
the  same  nation,  and  of  the  same  age,  are  ot\en  scarcely  com- 
parable with  each  other.  And  these  facts  must  not  be  forgot 
ten  in  estimating  the  native  abilities  and  the  intellectual  train- 
ing  of  Daniel  Webster.  He  studied  four  years  in  a  university. 
This  is  certain.  It  is  certain  that  he  entered  the  institution  re- 
spectably prepared.  It  is  equally  certain  that  he  maintained  a 
good  rank  as  a  member  of  the  college  classes.  The  rumor,  so 
current  once,  and  so  readily  caught  up  by  injudicious  gossip, 
that  he  stood  low  at  school  as  a  student,  is  entirely  without 
foundation.  As  things  then  were,  as  education  was  then  under- 
stood, he  was  decidedly  above  the  average  standing,  and  in 
many  respects  without  a  rival.  He  was  as  much  a  lion,  whUe 
a  school-boy  among  his  associates,  as  he  ever  was  in  congress, 
at  the  bar,  or  on  the  platform,  among  the  greatest  men  of  the 
nation,  and  of  other  nations.  As  the  discipline  he  received  was 
not  such  as  is  now  given  at  our  universities,  it  will  be  pertinent 
to  state  farther,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  will  wish  to  see 
the  whole  meaning  and  force  of  his  great  example,  the  course 
of  studies  he  pursued  till  he  removed  from  college. 

Having,  during  his  first  two  years,  completed  the  classios,  as 
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they  were  then  read,  together  with  pure  xnathematioB^  the  third 
year  was  devoted  to  natural  philosophy,  to  moral  philosophy, 
and  to  rhetopc.  Natural  i^ilosophy  was  then,  what  it  is  now, 
an  application  of  the  higher  mathematics  to  natural  science,  hi 
this  department,  while  he  was  prepared  to  he  delighted,  and  was 
delighted,  with  the  views  of  nature  thus  presented  to  him,  he 
fiuled  to  realize  as  much  pleasure  and  profit  fix>m  it^  as  he  would 
have  realized,  had  he  not  chosen  not  to  he  very  deeply  inter- 
ested in  mathematics.  With  this  disadvantage,  nevertheleas,  he 
was  about  equal  to  the  best  of  his  competitors,  but  was  estima- 
ted lower  than  he  should  have  been,  because  he  permitted  such 
a  difference  to  exist  between  his  marked  ability  and  his  redta^ 
tiona.  A  person  acknowledged  to  be  remarkable,  must  always 
be  remarkable  in  every  thing  he  does,  or  he  &il8  to  recdve  the 
credit  positively  belonging  to  hb  performances.  Milo  must 
always  carry  the  ox,  whether  he  wished  to  carry  him  or  not,  or 
the  superficial  were  ready  to  believe,  that  he  could  not  bear  a 
heavier  burden  than  common  people. 

In  moral  philosophy,  and  in  rhetoric,  however,  no  such  con- 
siderations need  be  ofiered.  In  both  these  studies,  Daniel  Web- 
ster had  no  equal  in  the  university  among  the  students.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  he  had  his  superior,  in  all  respects,  among  the 
teachers.  His  style  as  a  writer  and  speaker,  it  is  true,  was  then 
&r  from  being  what  it  became  aftemards ;  and  it  might  have 
been  decidedly  inferior,  in  point  of  accuracy  and  finish,  to  that 
of  the  weakest  professor.  But,  taking  his  mind,  his  thou^^ 
his  logic,  his  energy  and  power  into  the  account ;  taking  into 
oonsideraticm  the  earnest  sprnt,  the  lof)y  tcnie,  the  depth  and 
breadth,  of  his  range  and  reach  of  thought ;  and  it  is  neariy 
certain,  if  not  quite  certain,  from  what  we  now  possess  of  the 
efforts  of  that  day,  that  no  man  in  college,  student  or  professor, 
was  entirely  his  equal.  His  conceptions,  it  is  confessed,  were 
firequently  too  glaringly  bold  for  good  taste,  but  they  were  not 
bald.    Iliey  were  iiill  of  meaning,  of  aeoae^  of  powerfiil  thought 
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His  diction^  too,  waa  daring,  bombastic,  sometiiueo  tuTi^d 
the  last  degree  of  fkult ;  but  it  was  the  dictaon,  as  every  one 
eould  sec,  aiid  as  every  one  could  see  with  all  iiced^  apologj, 
of  a  masterly  mind,  crowded  with  ideas  too  big  for  such  utter- 
aiicR  as  he  had  then  acquired. 

Oti  the  4th  of  July,  1800s  ^^^^  he  was  in  his  scvenfc 
year^  and  a  junior  in  college,  he  delivered  an  oralicn  to  the 
izcTia  and  students,  at  their  joint  request  k  k  still  extant ;  un3 
though,  in  compnriaon  with  the  immortal  eflbrta  of  matwre  life,  it 
bears  no  great  resemblanise  to  them,  an  inquirer  into  his  gcsnius 
and  character  might  rather  lose  almost  any  one  of  his  Tnaster-pie- 
ces,  than  to  fail  of  reading  and  studying  thia  Themaster-pk>oea 
ai^  numerous;  they  show  what  a  great  man  Is ;  but  the  fiTii 
perfcrman^^*^  cnri  ho  only  onf^-  and  tlinr  one  f\hi  bits  ck*a.rly  tha 
starting-point,  the  origin,  the  germ,  of  all  that  was  to  come.  In 
the  later  efforts,  we  see  what  the  man  is  by  simple  induction, 
by  ailments  a  posteriori,  by  a  very  common  and  hackneyed 
process.  In  the  first  attempt,  where  nature  speaks,  before  art 
has  taken  the  control  of  nature,  when  the  inner  soul  utters  it- 
self unconsciously,  we  look  forward  to  the  future  being,  to  his 
coming  greatness,  by  the  more  beautiful  method  a  priori,  as  a 
man  traces  a  stream  firom  its  fountain-head  till  it  reaches  the 
great  ocean,  or  as  a  seer,  a  prophet,  looks  down  the  track  of 
time,  and  beholds  the  grandest  developments  from  the  most 
inconsiderable  of  causes. 

No  one,  familiar  with  Daniel  Webster's  style,  will  fiiil  to  see, 
in  every  part  of  his  virgin  effort,  much  of  the  man  in  the  style 
and  manner  of  the  boy.  Let  the  reader,  who  has  heard  him 
speak  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  call  up  to  his  imagination 
a  picture  of  the  mature  orator,  as  he  was  whenever  he  saw  and 
heard  him,  and  with  that  in  view  draw  another  picture,  as  he 
peruses  the  exordium  of  that  juvenile  address : 

"  Countrymen,  brethren  and  fathers:  We  are  now  assem- 
bled to  celebrate  an  anniversary,  ever  to  be  held  in  dear  remem- 
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Imnoe  by  the  sons  of  freedom.  Nothiiig  hm  dian  the  Urdi 
of  a  nation,  nothing  less  than  the  emandpatiixi  of  three  miUioiiB 
of  people  from  the  degrading  chains  of  foreign  dominion,  is  the 
event  we  oommemorate. 

^Twenty-four  years  have  this  day  elapsed,  since  these  United 
States  first  raised  the  standard  of  Liberty,  and  edioed  the  shouts 
of  Independence. 

"'  Those  of  you,  who  were  then  reaping  the  iron  harvest  of 
the  martial  field,  whose  bosoms  then  palpitated  for  the  honor 
of  America,  will,  at  this  time,  experience  a  renewal  of  all  that 
fervent  patriotism,  of  all  those  indescribable  emotions,  which 
Ihen  agitated  your  breastai  As  for  us,  who  were  dther  then 
unborn,  or  not  &r  enough  advanced  beyond  the  threshold  of 
existence,  to  engage  in  the  grand  conflict  for  Liberty,  we  now 
most  cordially  unite  wIUi  you  to  greet  the  return  of  this  joyous 
anniversary,  to  welcome  the  return  of  the  day  that  gave  us 
Freedom,  and  to  hail  the  rising  glories  of  our  country  I " 

That,  every  reader  will  say,  in  spite  of  its  graQdiloqueiice,in 
sfHte  of  one  or  two  inaccuracies  in  the  use  of  language,  such  as 
the  man  was  never  guilty  o^  is  a  splendid  exordium  for  a  boy 
of  sixteen  years. 

The  statement  of  the  subject,  as  in  all  his  fiiture  iqpeeches,  is 
brie^  dear  and  simple :  ^  On  ocoaaiona  like  this,  you  have 
hitherto  been  addressed,  firom  the  stage  " — he  means  the  plat- 
form— ^  on  the  nature,  the  origin,  the  expediency  of  dvil  go- 
vernment'' He  must  have  been  a  dose  observer  to  have  ar- 
rived, at  so  early  an  age,  at  an  inducticm  so  general  and  truthfiiL 
<*The  field  of  political  ^peculation  has  here  been  explored  by 
persons  possessing  talents  to  which  the  speaker  of  the  day  can 
have  no  pretensions.  Dedining  therefore,  a  dissertation  on  the 
prindples  of  dvil  polity" — ^which  he  pretty  dearly  understood, 
bat  which  he  was  too  diffident  to  ofifer  as  the  topic  of  a  dis- 
course— ^  you  will  indulge  me  in  slightly  sketching  those  events^ 


which  hare  originated,  nurtured  and  raised  to  its  present  gnmd- 
€ur  thia  new  empire," 

The  orator  now  proceeds  directly  to  his  ftiTguroeat,  in  ^hkk 
he  gives  a  succiiict  history  of  the  country,  from  ita  aettlemenl 
to  tJie  clofse  of  the  ifeT^olutionary  war.  The  dictioD,  m  tliis 
part  of  the  performance)  by  no  mejina  equtUa  that  of  the  exjor- 
dium  :  "  As  no  niftion  on  tiie  globe  ctm  rival  us  in  the  fnpidiey 
of  our  gn3wdi,  ainoe  the  ooncJusion  of  the  revolutitmary  wir, 
so  none,  perh:ips,  ever  endured  greater  hardships  and  distrmac^ 
thiui  the  pt'ople  of  this  country  previous  to  that  period,  ^M 

"  We  bt'hold  a  feeble  band  of  colonists  engaged  in  theti^H 
duoua  undfrtuking  of  a  new  settJcinent  in  the  wiMs  of  North 
ATuerica.  Tlieir  civil  Uberty  being  mutilated,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  religiou?  ponliments  doniod  them,  in  the  land  that 
gave  them  birth,  they  fled  their  country,  they  braved  the  dan- 
gers of  the  then  almost  unnavigated  ocean,  and  sought  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe,  an  asylum  from  the  iron  grasp  of  tyr- 
anny and  the  more  intolerable  scourge  of  ecclesiastical  perse- 
cution. 

"  But  gloomy,  indeed,  was  the  prospect  when  arrived  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

"  Scattered  in  detachments  along  a  coast  immensely  exten- 
sive, at  a  distance  of  moi'e  than  three  thousand  miles  fix)m  tlieir 
friends  on  the  eastern  continent,  they  were  exposed  to  all  those 
evils,  and  encountered  or  experienced  all  those  difficulties,  to 
which  human  nature  seemed  liable.  Destitute  of  convenient 
habitations,  the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons  harrassed  them,  the 
midnight  beasts  of  prey  prowled  terribly  around  them,  and  the 
more  portentous  yell  of  savage  fury  incessantly  assailed  them. 
But  the  same  undiminished  confidence  in  Almighty  God,  which 
prompted  the  first  settlers  of  this  country  to  forsake  the  un- 
friendly climes  of  Europe,  still  supported  them  under  all  their 
calamities,  and  inspired  them  with  fortitude  almost  divine. 
Having  a  glorious  issue  to  their  labors  now  in  prospect,  they 
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cheerfully  endured  the  rigors  of  the  cUmate,  pursued  the  aar- 
age  beast  to  his  remotest  haunt,  and  stood,  undismayed,  in  the 
dimnal  hour  of  Indian  battle. 

^  Scarcely  were  the  infant  settlements  freed  torn  those  dan- 
gers, which  at  first  environed  them,  ere  the  dadiing  interests  of 
France  and  Britain  involved  them  anew  in  war.  The  cdomsto 
were  now  destined  to  combat  with  well  appointed,  well  disciplined 
troops  from  Europe ;  and  the  horrors  of  the  tomahawk  and 
the  scalping  knife  were  again  renewed.  But  these  frowns  of 
fortune,  distressing  as  they  were,  had  been  met  without  a  sigh, 
and  endured  without  a  groan,  had  not  Great  Britain  jM^sump- 
tuously  arrogated  to  herself  the  glory  of  victories  adueved  by 
American  militia.  Louisburg  must  be  taken,  Canada  attacked, 
and  a  frontier  of  more  than  one  thousand  miles  defended  by 
untutored  yeomanry,  while  the  honor  of  every  ocmquest  must 
be  ascribed  to  an  English  army. 

^  But  while  Great  Britain  was  thus  tyranically  stripping  her 
colonies  of  their  well-earned  laurels,  and  triumphantly  weaving 
them  into  the  stupendous  wreath  of  her  own  martial  glories^ 
she  was  unwittingly  teaching  them  to  value  themselves^  and 
elTectually  to  resist,  on  a  future  day,  her  unjust  encroachments. 

"  The  pitiful  tale  of  taxation  now  commenced — ^the  unhappy 
quarrel,  which  resulted  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  BritLsh 
Empire,  has  here  its  origin. 

^  England,  now  triumphant  over  the  united  powers  of  Fnmce 
and  Spain,  is  determined  to  reduce  to  the  condition  of  slaves 
her  American  subjects. 

^  We  might  now  dii^lay  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States, 
together  with  the  general  congress,  petitioning,  praying,  remon- 
strating ;  and,  like  dutiful  subjects,  humbly  lay  uig  their  griev* 
ances  before  the  throne.  On  the  other  hand,  we  could  exhibit 
a  British  parliament,  assiduously  deviang  means  to  subjugate 
America,  disdaining  our  petitions,  trampling  on  our  rights,  and 
menacingly  telling  us,  in  language  not  to  be  misunderstood, 
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*jfe  shall  he  slaves,''  We  could  mention  the  haughty,  tyranni- 
calf  perfidious  Gage,  at  the  head  of  a  standing  army  ;  we  could 
show  our  brethren  attacked  and  slaughtered  at  Lexington ;  our 
property  plundered  and  destroyed  at  Concord !  Recollecti<»i8 
can  still  pain  us,  with  the  spiral  flames  of  burning  Charlestown, 
the  agonizing  groans  of  aged  parents,  the  shrieks  of  widows^ 
orphans  and  infiuits ! 

"  Indelibly  impressed  on  our  memories,  still  lives  the  dis- 
mal scene  of  Bunker^s  awful  mounts  the  grand  theatre  of  New 
England  bravery,  where  slaughter  stalked  grimly  triumphant ; 
where  relentless  Britain  saw  her  soldiers,  the  imhappy  instru- 
ments of  despotism,  fallen  in  heaps,  beneath  the  nervous  arm 
of  injured  fireemon ! 

"  There  the  great  Warren  fought,  and  there,  alas !  he  fell  I 
Valuing  life  only  as  it  enabled  him  to  serve  his  country,  he 
fireely  resigned  himself,  a  willing  martyr  in  the  cause  of  Lib- 
erty, and  now  lies  encircled  in  the  arms  of  glory : 

•* '  Peace  to  the  patriot's  shad*^— let  no  rude  blast 
Disturb  the  willow  that  nods  o'er  his  tomb ; 
Let  ori>b8n  tears  bedew  his  sacred  urn, 
And  fame's  loud  trump  proclaim  the  heroes  name, 
Far  as  the  circuit  of  the  spberee  extends  1  * 

•*  But,  haughty  Albion,  thy  reign  shall  soon  be  over.  Hiou 
shalt  triumph  no  longer ;  thine  empire  already  reels  and  tot- 
ters ;  thy  laurel  even  now  begins  to  wither  and  thy  &me  de- 
cay. Thou  hast,  at  length,  roused  the  indignation  of  an  insulted 
people ;  thine  oppressions  they  deem  no  longer  tolerable. 

**  The  4th  day  of  July,  1776,  has  now  arrived,  and  Americai 
manfully  " — the  young  orator  does  not  now  regard  AmericA  . 
personified  a  female — "  manfully  springing  from  the  torturing 
&ngs  of  the  British  lion,  now  rises  majestic  in  the  pride  of  A^ 
sovereignty" — now  he  does — "  and  bids  her  Eagle  elevate  his 
wings! 

^  The  sdemn  DedaratioD  of  Independence  is  now  prooounoed. 
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amidst  crowds  of  admiring  citizens,  by  the  supreme  council  of 
the  nation,  and  received  with  the  unbounded  plaudits  of  a  grate- 
ful people !  That  was  the  hour  when  heroism  was  proved— 
when  the  sods  of  men  were  tried ! 

^ It  was  then,  ye  venerable  patriots" — ^he  here  addresses  the 
revolutionary  soldiers  present — "  it  was  then  you  lifted  the  in- 
dignant arm,  and  unitedly  swore  to  be  free !  Despising  sudi 
toys  as  subjugated  empires,  you  then  knew  no  middle  fortune 
between  liberty  and  death ! 

"  Firmly  relying  on  the  protection  of  Heaven,  un warped  in  the 
resolution  you  had  taken,  you  then,  undaunted,  met,  engaged, 
defeated  the  gigantic  power  of  Britain,  and  rose  triumphant 
over  the  aggressions  of  your  enemies ! 

^  Trenton,  Princeton,  Bennington  and  Saratoga  were  the  suc- 
cessive theatres  of  your  victories,  and  the  utmost  bounds  of 
creation  are  the  limits  of  your  feme !  The  sacred  fire  of  free- 
dom, then  enkindled  in  your  breasts,  shall  be  perpetuated 
through  the  long  descent  of  future  ages,  and  bum,  with  undi- 
minished fervor,  in  the  bosom  of  millions  yet  unborn ! 

^  Finally,  to  close  the  sanguinary  conflict,  to  grant  America 
the  blessings  of  an  honorable  peace,  and  clothe  her  heroes  with 
laurels,  Comwallis,  at  whose  feet  the  kings  and  princes  of  Aaa 
nave  since  thrown  their  diadems,  was  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  sword  of  Washington ! " 

The  feults  of  this  portion  of  the  address,  in  point  of  style, 
are  certainly  very  numerous ;  but  the  most  critical  reader  will 
see  the  most  clearly  its  intrinsic  exoellendes.  The  faults  are 
not  those  of  a  weak  mind,  but  of  a  mind  of  powerful  and  in- 
dependent thought.  The  thoughts,  in  feet,  are,  or  rather  were 
then,  quite  original  and  apposite  to  the  occasion ;  but  the  ex- 
pression, like  that  of  all  young  writers,  is  rendered  less  forcible 
Dya  boyish  attempt  at  too  great  strength. 

The  second  division  of  the  discourse,  whidi  introduces  the 
subject  of  our  national  polity,  a  topic,  which,  in  the  introduc- 
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tioTi,  the  nuthor  bud  modestly  declkicd,  Is  cbftmcterized  by  m 
more  sober  style  of  lliitikbg  and  a  less  bomboMic  dictioOf 
though  tlie  getieml  tcQor  of  it  ia  still  too  daxzUng  and  senti- 
mental :  "  The  great  drama  is  now  completed ;  our  Indepeii- 
dence  is  now  acknowledged;  and  the  hopes  of  our  enemies  are 
blasted  forever*  Columbia  is  now  sejited  in  the  Fonim  of  na- 
tlons ;  and  the  empires  of  the  world  are  amazed  at  tbe  bright 
eflulgencc  of  her  glory. 

'^  Tliua,  fricnda  and  citizens,  did  tlie  kind  hand  of  overruling 
Providence  conduct  us,  through  loils^  fetigues  and  dangers,  to 
Independence  and  Peace*  If  piety  be  the  rational  exercise  of 
the  human  soul,  if  religion  Ijc  not  a  chimera,  and  if  tiro  vcstigBs 
of  heavenly  assistance  are  clearly  traced  in  those  events  whicli 
mark  the  annals  of  our  Nation,  it  becomes  us,  on  this  day,  in 
consideration  of  the  great  things  which  have  been  done  for  us, 
to  render  the  tribute  of  unfeigned  thanks  to  that  God,  who  su- 
perintends the  universe,  and  holds  aloft;  the  scale  that  weighs 
the  destinies  of  nations. 

"  The  conclusion  of  the  Revolutionary  war  did  not  accom- 
plish [he  means,  constitute,  or  comphte\  the  entire  achievements 
of  our  countrymen.  Their  military  character  was  then,  indeed, 
sufficiently  established ;  but  the  time  was  coming  which  should 
show  their  political  sagacity — their  ability  to  govern  them- 
selves. 

"  No  sooner  was  peace  restored  with  England  (the  first  grand 
article  of  which  w^as  the  acknowedgment  of  our  Independence) 
than  the  old  system  of  confederation,  dictated,  at  first,  by  ne- 
cessity,  and  adopted  for  the  purposes  of  the  moment,  was  found 
inadequate  to  the  goveniment  of  an  extensive  empire.  Under 
a  full  conviction  of  this,  we  then  saw  Uie  people  of  these  states 
engaged  in  a  transaction  which  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  ap- 
proximation towards  human  perfection  the  political  world  ever 
witnessed,  and  which,  perhaps,  will  forever  stand  in  the  history 
of  mankind  without  a  parallel.     A  great  Republic,  composed 
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of  difiereot  states,  whose  interesto  in  aU  letpecta  oould  noC  be 
>  perfectly  compatible,  tben  came  delibemd j  forward,  discaided 
one  system  of  government  and  adopted  anodber,  without  the 
loss  of  one  man's  blood. 

**  There  is  not  a  sii^e  government  now  eaosdng  in  Eorope, 
whidi  n  not  based  in  usurpation,  and  etttabliihed,  tf  estaUidied 
at  all,  by  the  sacrifice  of  thoosandai  Bat»  m  the  adoption  of 
our  presmt  system  of  jurisprodenoe,  we  see  the  powers  neeea. 
aary  for  government  vduntarily  flowii^  fiom  the  people,  their 
only  proper  cmgin,  and  directed  to  the  puUic  good,  their  only 
proper  object 

*^  With  peculiar  [Mopriety,  we  may  now  felicitate  ouiKJies 
on  that  happy  form  of  mixed  government  under  wfaidi  we  five^ 
The  advantages  resultii^  to  the  citiaens  of  the  Union  are  utterly 
incalculable ;  and  the  day  when  it  was  received  by  a  minority 
of  the  States  shall  stand  on  the  catalogue  of  American  aoniver 
aaries  second  to  none  but  the  birthday  of  faidependcnoeL 

'^In  ooDseqnence  of  the  adoption  of  our  present  system  of 
government,  and  the  virtuocs  manner  in  which  it  has  been  ad- 
ministered by  a  Washington  and  an  Adanu^  we  are  tins  day 
in  the  enjoyment  of  peace,  while  war  devastatea  Europe.  We 
can  now  sit  down  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  olive,  while  her 
cities  blaze,  her  streams  run  pur;^  with  blood,  and  her  fielda 
glitter  with  a  forest  of  bayonetsL  The  dtiiens  of  America  en 
this  day  throng  the  temples  of  fieedom,  and  renew  their  oaths 
of  fealty  to  independence,  while  Hnlland,  our  onoe  arter  Re- 
public, b  erased  fixHn  the  catalogue  of  nations;  while  Veniee  ia 
destroyed,  Italy  ravaged,  and  Switaeriand — the  onoe  hi^ipy,  the 
onoe  united,  the  once  flourishing  Swita^and — lies  bleeding  at 
every  pore ! 

''No  ambitious  foe  darea  now  invade  oar  country.  No 
standing  army  now  endangers  our  liberty.  Our  Gommeree, 
though  subject  in  some  degree  to  the  defvedatioQs  of  the  heL 
ligerent  powers^  is  extended  6om  pole  to  pole ;  our  Navy, 
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tbeir  valor.    luher  '"^""^  ™  ^^  «^'Jd, 
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shire^s  veteran  sons,  are  no  more  remembered  amaog  the 
living. 

"With  hearts  penetrated  by  unutterable  grie^  we  are  at 
length  constrained  to  ask,  where  is  our  Washington  1  where  the 
hero  who  led  us  to  victory  ?  where  the  man  who  gave  us  firee- 
dom  1  where  is  he,  who  headed  our  feeble  army,  when  destruc- 
tion threatened  us,  who  came  upon  our  enemies  like  the  storms 
of  winter,  and  scattered  them  like  leaves  before  the  Borean 
blast  1  Where,  O!  my  country!  is  thy  political  savior? 
Where,  O !  humanity !  thy  fevorite  son  ? 

"The  solemnity  of  this  assembly,  the  lamentations  of  the 
American  people,  will  answer,  'Alas !  he  is  now  no  more — ^the 
mighty  is  Men!' 

"  Yes,  Americans,  Washington  Is  g<Mie !  He  is  now  con- 
signed to  dust,  and  sleeps  in  'dull,  oold  marble!' 

"  The  man  who  never  felt  a  wound  but  when  it  pierced  his 
country — ho  who  never  groaned  but  when  £reedom  Wed — ^is 
now  forever  silent ! 

"  Wrapped  in  the  shroud  ofdea^  the  dark  dominions  of  the 
grave  long  since  received  him,  and  he  rests  in  undisturbed  re- 
pose !  Vain  were  the  attempt  to  express  our  loss — vain  the 
attempt  to  describe  the  ieelings  of  our  souls?  Tliough  months 
have  rolled  away,  since  his  spirit  left  this  terrestrial  orb,  and 
sought  the  shining  worlds  on  high,  yet  the  sad  event  is  still  re- 
membered with  increased  sorrow.  Hie  hoary-headed  patriot 
of  '76  stall  tells  the  mournful  story  to  the  listening  in&nt^  till  the 
loss  of  his  country  touches  his  hearty  and  patriotism  fires  his 
breast  The  aged  matron  still  laments  the  loss  of  the  man, 
beneath  whose  banners  her  husband  has  fought,  or  her  son  has 
fidlen.  At  the  name  of  Washington,  the  sympathetic  tear  still 
glistens  in  the  eye  of  every  youthful  hero.  Nor  does  the  ten- 
der sigh  yet  cease  to  heave  the  &ir  bosom  of  Columbia's 
daughters: 
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»Fjir«w«tlt  O  Wii(hlBgti(ni«  i  loti^tjirfvvill 
Thj  «niAtt7*ft  bam  MlbAltn  Ihf  meLuorp  l 
Tlijr  TlrtDa  BfaiJIfldiv  linmcn9.1%, 
ImjipgiMid  on  fmtiif^l  IwiAitis  ^t  Qoroft  »biill  ttn^ 
TlU  dlMatfttioo't  dalii^  iJruvra  Uu)  worl^'  ** 

Having  paid  hia  regarda  to  the  dea<i,  he  now  Uima  his  atia^ 
tioij  to  the  living;  "Althou^  we  must  feel  tlie  keen^^  sw^ 
row^,  at  tlie  dcmbe  of  our  Washington,  yot  w€  console  our* 
selves  witli  llie  reflectiotif  that  Im  vbtuoua  compalrio^  bm 
worthy  successor,  the  firm,  the  Tiviae^  th©  infleadble  Adams^  siiU 
Bunivea.  lillevated  hf  the  voiocJ  of  liis  country  to  the  supreme 
executive  tnagistracy^  he  oonataDtly  adheres  to  her  easentiai  in^ 
tcre^tSj  and  w  Ith  stendy  hand  dmw»  the  disguising  vail  from 
the  Intrigues  of  foreign  enemies,  and  the  plofc*  of  doinesiic 
foes. 

"  Having  the  honor  of  America  always  in  view,  never  fear 
ing,  when  wisdom  dictates,  to  stem  the  impetuous  torrent  of 
popular  resentment,  he  stands  amid  the  fluctuations  of  party  and 
the  explosions  of  faction,  unmoved  as  Adas, 

*  While  storms  &nd  tempests  thunder  on  its  brow, 
And  ooeans  break  their  billows  at  his  feet.^  ** 

The  external  relations  of  the  United  States,  and  the  "  foreign 
policy"  of  the  orator,  are  next  set  off  with  uncommon  spirit 
"  Yet  all  the  vigilance  of  our  Executive,  and  all  the  wisdom  of 
our  Congress,  have  not  been  sufficient  to  prevent  the  country 
from  being,  in  some  degree,  agitated  by  the  convulsions  of 
Europe.  But  why  shall  every  quarrel  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  interest  us  in  its  issue  ?  Why  shall  the  rise  or  de- 
pression of  every  party  there  produce  here  a  corresponding  vi- 
bration 1  Was  this  continent  designed  as  a  mere  satellite  to 
the  other  1  Has  not  nature  here  wrought  all  her  operations  oo 
her  broadest  scale  ?  Where  are  the  Mississippis  and  the  Am- 
azons, the  AUeghanies  and  the  Andes  of  Europe,  Asia  and 
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Africa  1  The  natural  superiority  of  America  dearly  indicates 
that  it  was  designed  to  be  inhabited  by  a  nobler  race  of  men, 
possessing  a  superior  form  of  government,  superior  patriotism, 
superior  talents,  and  superior  virtues. 

^  Let  the  nations  of  the  East  v£unly  waste  their  strength  in 
destroying  each  other.  Let  them  aspire  at  conquest,  and  con- 
tend for  dominion,  till  their  continent  is  drenched  in  blood. 
But  let  none,  however  elated  by  victory,  however  proud  of 
triumph,  ever  presume  to  intrude  on  the  neutral  potUion  aa- 
CAuned  by  our  country." 

The  speaker,  though  at  that  time  not  an  enemy  to  Ebgland, 
allowed  himself  to  fidl  into  the  popular  style  of  remark  in  his 
allusion  to  that  country ;  but  for  France,  it  seems,  then  in  the 
midst  of  her«revolution,  he  had  no  aflfection.  Both  sides  of  the 
Republic,  in  &ct,  the  Directory  and  the  ^  Pilgrim  of  Egypt^" 
were  alike  worthy  of  his  rebuke :  ^  Britain,  twice  humbled  for 
her  aggressions,  has  at  length  been  taught  to  respect  us.  But 
France,  once  our  ally,  has  dared  to  insult  us !  She  has  viola* 
ted  her  treaty  obligations — she  has  depredated  our  commerce 
—  she  has  abused  our  government,  and  riveted  the  chains  of 
bondage  on  our  unhappy  follow-dtizens !  Not  content  with 
ravaging  and  depopulating  the  fidrest  countries  of  Europe ;  not 
yet  satiated  with  the  contortions  of  expiring  republics,  the . 
convulsive  agonies  of  subjugated  nations,  and  the  groans  of  her 
own  slaughtered  citizens — she  has  spouted  her  fiiry  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  stars  and  stripes  of  the  United  States  have 
almost  been  attacked  in  our  harbors!  When  we  have  de- 
manded reparation,  she  has  told  us,  'Give  us  your  money  and 
we  will  give  you  peace.'  Mighty  nation !  Magnanimous  re- 
public! Let  her  fil  her  coflfers  from  those  towns  and  cities 
which  she  has  plundered,  and  grant  peace,  if  she  can,  to  the 
shades  of  those  millions  whose  death  she  has  caused, 

<'  But  Columbia  stoops  not  to  tyrants ;  her  ^irit  will  never 
cringe  to  France;  neither  a  superdliousi five-headed Directoiyi 
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nor  the  Pilgrim  of  Egypt,  will  ever  dictate  terms  to  soyeragn 
America.  Tlie  thunder  of  our  camion  shall  insure  the  perform- 
ance of  our  treaties,  and  fulminate  destruction  on  Frenchmen, 
till  tiie  ocean  b  crimsoned  with  blood,  and  gc»^ed  with 
pirates!" 

The  peroration  of  a  discourse,  according  to  the  rhetoricians, 
should  at  least  never  be  feeble,  but  respectably  able  and  even 
dignified,  if  not  strong.  Tbe  college  orator  seemed  to  know 
the  virtue  of  this  rule.  Taking  the  popular  side  of  the  Frendi 
question,  as  it  then  stood,  he  closes  his  performance  with  con- 
siderable emphasis  of  style,  and  doubtless  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom of  his  then  splendid  voice :  **  It  becomes  t«,  on  whooEi  the 
defence  of  our  country  will  ere  long  devolve,  this  day  most 
seriously  to  reflect  on  the  duties  incumbent  upon  us.  Our  an- 
cestors bravely  snatched  expiring  liberty  fix)m  the  grasp  of 
Britain,  whose  touch  is  poison.  Shall  we  now  consign  it  to 
France,  whose  embrace  is  death  ?  We  have  seen  our  Fathers, 
in  the  days  of  our  country's  trouble,  assume  the  rough  habili- 
ments of  war,  and  seek  the  hostile  field.  Too  fiill  of  sorrow 
to  speak,  wc  have  seen  them  wave  a  last  farewell  to  a  discon- 
solate, a  woe-stung  family.  We  have  seen  them  return,  worn 
down  with  fiitigue,  and  scarred  with  wounds ;  or  wc  have  seen 
.  them,  perhaps,  no  more.  For  us  they  fi)ught — ^fbr  us  they  bled 
— ^fbr  us  they  conquered.  Shall  we,  their  descendants,  now 
basely  disgrace  our  lineage,  and  pusillanimously  disclaim  the 
legacy  bequeathed  to  us?  Shall  we  pronounce  the  sad  vale- 
diction  to  freedom  and  immortal  liberty  on  the  altars  our 
fathers  have  raised  to  her  ?  No !  Hie  response  of  the  nation 
is,  *  No ! '  Let  it  be  registered  in  the  archives  of  Heaven. 
Ere  the  religion  we  profess,  and  the  privileges  we  enjoy,  are 
sacrificed  at  the  siirine  of  despots  and  demagogues  —  let  the 
sons  of  Europe  be  vassals ;  let  her  hosts  of  nations  be  a  vast 
congregation  of  slaves ;  but  let  us,  who  are  this  day  fi*ec,  whose 
hearts  are  yet  unappalled,  and  whose  right  arms  are  yet  nerved 
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for  war,  assemble  before  the  hallowed  temple  of  American 
freedom,  and  swear,  to  the  God  of  our  Others,  to  preserve  it 
secure,  or  die  at  its  portal ! " 

Sudi,  then,  is  the  first  oration  of  Daniel  Webster ;  and  it 
will  furnish  a  lesson  of  great  value  to  every  young  man,  ^ho 
will  take  the  pains  to  study  it  carefully,  and  compare  it,  as  to 
style  and  thought,  with  the  orator^s  most  able  and  celebrated 
efforts.  To  young  men,  whose  opinion  of  their  own  abilities  is 
raised  too  high,  it  will  clearly  show,  that  even  Webster,  at  their 
age,  could  write  bombast  and  empty  declamation;  and  that 
they,  unless  more  than  his  equal,  in  the  native  endowments  of 
their  minds,  are  probably  the  authors,  when  they  write  what 
ihey  and  their  admirers  most  admire,  of  still  more  empty  dec- 
lamation, and  a  yet  more  sonorous  bombast  To  young  men, 
who  have  a  modest  opinion  of  their  own  talents,  and  who  are 
disposed  to  be  discouraged  by  the  faults  they  witness  in  them- 
selves, this  oration  will  show,  that  the  greatest  orator  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  greatest  mind  of  the  ego,  could  indite  puerilities 
when  himself  a  boy. 

This  first  effort,  however,  is  not  to  be  disparaged  too  fiir. 
Without  any  disparagement,  but  lefl  without  remark  to  make 
its  own  impression,  it  might  induce  a  superficial  reader  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  talents  of  the  college  junior  were  overrated  by 
his  early  friends,  or  that  his  mature  productions  have  reflected 
an  unreal  splendor  upon  the  promise  of  his  youth.  We  are 
inclined,  indeed,  to  glorify  every  peculiarity,  if  not  every  act, 
of  the  unripe  youth,  if  they  are  subsequently  the  peculiari- 
ties and  customary  acts  of  the  great  and  celebrated  man«  Still, 
afler  viewing  the  matter  on  both  sides,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, that,  while  the  diction  of  this  performance  is  exceedingly 
faulty,  its  faults  are  those  of  a  very  vigorous  mind ;  and  that 
the  strength  of  the  thoughts,  regarded  individually,  and  their 
comprehensiveness  taken  as  a  whole,  are  clearly  the  attributes 
of  a  person,  whose  life  was  not  to  be  measured  by  its  years. 
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If  the  philo^phieal  nBoder,  who  wishes  to  study  tlie  characAir 
of  the  man  in  the  cb&raett^rLsti^  of  the  boy,  will  trace  out  tlw 
tlionght  of  tht^  f^pecch}  mid  niako  a  »ketdi  of  iti  topics^  be  irill 
see  many  prcjofe,  that  the  elements  of  the  g^cftt  omtor  existed 
from  the  first.  Ha  will  sec  that  the  geitend  pkn  of  the  otmtioil 
is  very  good,  arid  even  skillful ;  that  the  course  of  the  nig^ 
ment  is  natural  in  itself  sod  well  maDoged  ;  that  the  aUa^OQi 
to  history,  as  well  m  those  made  to  passing  eveota,  hidicali  t 
widu-reaehing  mind;  that  that  mind,  iudeed,  wa^  not  ctistoni»> 
rily  occupied  with  the  trivial  eoncerna  immediately  abciut  % 
but  going  out,  even  then^  to  think  upon,  to  st^idy,  to  oompv^ 
heud,  the  world.  If  Daniel  Webster,  at  any  time  w^ithin  the 
last  twenty  years,  ever  aaw  this  juvenile  elTort,  it  must  hift 
made  him  smile ;  for  in  his  present  style,  the  style  of  h]-^  >^-st 
days,  every  weakness  in  his  early  composition  has  become  « 
power,  and  in  the  place  of  nearly  every  blemish  he  has  left  a 
grace. 

During  his  fourth  year  in  college,  he  studied  Intellectual  Phi- 
losophy, Moral  Philosophy,  and  the  Law  of  Nations^  Hiese 
studies  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  his  mind,  Tliey 
suited  his  taste ;  and  his  masterly  reason  and  penetration  were 
equal  to  their  utmost  demands.  What  an  interesting  specta- 
cle,  to  witness  even  in  imagination  Daniel  Webster  soundh^ 
the  depths  and  measuring  the  heights  and  breadths  of  the  hu- 
man mind  by  entering  into  and  studying  his  own !  Was  there 
ever  a  mind  more  worthy  of  being  made  the  example,  the  par- 
agon, of  the  general  mind  of  man  1  Was  there  ever  a  man 
better  able  to  fathom,  and  survey,  and  comprehend  whatever 
is  comprehended  in  the  mind  ?  Plato  and  Aristotle  devoted 
their  lives  to  this  science  of  sciences  ;  and  their  researches  have 
ever  since  been,  to  all  nations,  the  groundwork  of  what  is  known 
in  this  department  of  knowledge ;  but  neither  Aristotle,  with 
his  subtle  logic,  nor  Plato,  of  sublime  and  universal  genius,  was 
better  qualified  by  nature  to  go  down  into  the  lowest  depths  of 
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this  incomparably  profinind  and  important  study,  and  diaoover 
in  it  everything  that  can  be  discovered,  understood,  or  known. 
We  have  not  the  proo^  however,  that  young  Webster  under- 
took the  study  with  any  zeal  that  could  promise  to  make  a  j^ 
losopher  of  the  highest  grade.  Long  before  he  came  to  it,  he 
had  marked  out  a  course  of  life,  which  called  him  to  other 
studies  more  closely  related  to  the  profession  of  his  didce.  It 
was  for  this  reason,  that,  while  he  was  quite  equal,  if  not  more 
Hian  equal,  in  metaphysical  pursuits,  to  any  student  ever  con- 
nected with  his  college,  his  preeminence  was  altogether  more 
decided  in  the  department  of  natural  and  international  law. 
Here,  as  in  oratory,  he  had  no  competitor.  By  universal  ccm 
cession,  he  was  solitary  and  alcHie.  No  class-mate  pretended 
to  be  his  equal.  Mastering  the  elements  of  moral  science  suf^ 
ficiently  to  by  a  broad  foundation  for  thb  broadest  and  most 
beautiful  of  the  legal  studies,  and  acquiring  enough  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  mind  to  teach  him  how  to  build,  he  read  the  Law  of 
Nature  and  of  Nations  with  all  possible  diligence,  with  a  con- 
centration of  all  his  Acuities,  and  reared  a  superstructure  such 
as  had  never,  in  that  institution,  been  reared  before.  Indeed, 
it  is  questionable  whether  a  mere  student  in  college,  in  this 
country  or  in  any  other,  was  ever  more  thoroughly  read  in  this 
science,  or  understood  its  principles  so  well. 

His  chief  study,  neverthless,  was  still  oratory ;  and  to  this 
end  he  read  history,  poetry,  and  general  literature  with  increas- 
ing appetite  and  success.  He  was  constantly  grasping  after 
and  trying  to  understand  the  great  practical  questions  of  the 
day.  He  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  everything 
pertaining  to  hb  country's  annals,  fix>m  the  first  landing  at 
Jamestown  and  Plymouth  to  the  Revolution,  and  fix)m  the 
Bevolution  to  his  own  time.  He  looked  with  almost  a  man's 
mind  upon  the  external  relations  of  the  country,  and  compre- 
hended the  bearings  of  other  governments  upon  it^  and  saw  what 
its  own  policy,  as  dictated  by  its  history  and  position,  oug^t  to 
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their  relative  position  in  the  fomilj  of  oatimia,  their  domf^ 
]>olides  and  extejuftl  view^  tJieir  manner^  iht\r  ctt^torw^  and 
thpir  lawa.  Not,  iDdced,  that  he  pursued  and  mastered  1 
ftubjerts  as  he  did  tn  after  life  j  but  he  begm  tJO  iook  in  i 
dimnions,  aud  to  keep  his  iiibd  upon  such  t^pici^  tm  lliose  to 
which  he  was  most  iTietioed  ;  atid  bis  knowledgf,  «s  well  ms  lu» 
jud£,fmetit,  in  all  iubjcct»  of  this  nstujie,  wns  fiir  &bov«*  whlL 
con  Id  have  been  expected  of  a  youth  b»t  a  few  moDilli 
boy*  md  his  eighteenth  year, 

The  omtioi),  to  which  wme  fttt^ntion  hm  been  giTen,  had 
niised  him  as  a  speaker  incomparablv  above  tbitj  lere!  of  \m 
claasr mates ;  and  now,  in  his  senior  year,  he  was  called  upon, 
by  the  tinaniinou!J3  xolco  of  liis  c\a^%  and  by  tln>  general  desm 
of  the  college,  to  come  before  the  public  in  another  perform- 
ance decidedly  more  difficult  of  success.  A  senior,  who  had 
been  a  favorite  in  the  institution  for  some  time,  had  died ;  a 
very  deep  and  general  sensation  liad  been  produced  ;  and  an 
orator  was  demanded,  who,  while  he  should  speak  of  the  deceased 
as  a  brother  of  his  own  band,  should  also  have  the  ability,  not 
likely  to  be  possessed  by  a  college  student^  to  rise  to  a  level 
of  the  feeling  caused  by  a  sudden  and  lamented  death.  On 
any  other  occasion,  an  intelligent  and  generous  audience  are  al- 
ways prepared  to  make  eveiy  allowance  for  those  extrava- 
gances of  style,  which  seem  to  be  the  common  characteristic 
of  all  youthful  spakers ;  but  death,  and  particularly  the  death 
of  a  promising  young  man,  just  in  the  primrose  path  of  hope, 
is  too  serious  a  thing  to  admit  of  being  treated  in  a  very  faulty 
manner.  It  is  the  daily  habit  of  students  to  write  exercises 
that  are  exercises  simply  ;  they  write  unreal  declamations  on 
unreal  subjects,  with  a  settled  consciousness,  that  their  hearers  . 
will  regard  them  barely  as  juvenile  imitations  of  realities;  and 
they  are  apt  to  fonn  their  style  of  writing,  and  of  speaking, 
after  an  ideal,  imaginaUve,  unreal  standard.     Here,  however^ 
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was  a  real  event,  an  event  of  real  sorrow,  which  had  taken  lK>ld 
of  the  hearts  of  all  interested.  No  pret6nfiioD,no  show,  no  im- 
itation, will  now  an^fwer.  No  echool-hoj  dedamatioii  will  meet 
the  occasion.  What  is  to  be  said  must  be  said  in  earnest,  from 
the  heart,  in  a  natural,  truthfiil,  real  manner.  Who,  then,  of 
all  the  students  of  that  college,  is  qualified  to  stand  up  before 
a  critical  audience,  sensitive  by  education,  and  saddened  by  so 
sudden  and  so  positive  an  affliction  1  On  whom  was  every  eye 
to  turn  as  the  person  most  fit,  perhaps  as  the  only  person  fit, 
for  the  difficult  and  melancholy  duty  ?  There  can  be  but  one 
answer.  The  choice  must  M,  as  it  did  faHy  on  Daniel  Web- 
ster ;  and,  according  to  the  traditions  still  existing,  the  eulogy 
pronounced  by  him,  at  this  time,  was  &r  beyond  the  expects^ 
tiohs  of  those,  who  had  heard  him  fi^uently  on  other  suljectSr 
He  seemed  to  have  completely  thrown  off  the  boy  and  put  oa 
the  man.  He  entered,  with  all  his  soul,  into  the  reality  of  thd 
general  sorrow.  No  ambitious  soaring,  no  reaching  after  &r- 
fetched  thoughts,  no  extravagance  of  expression,  none  of  his 
ordinary  grandiloquenoe,  appeared  to  have  been  left  upon  himy 
or  about  him.  With  the  simplicity  of  real  feeling,  and  with 
the  soberness  and  pathos  of  actual  life,  he  proceeded  directly  to 
his  moumfiil  task,  and  spoke  with  the  fervor  and  eloquence  of 
a  master.  His  success  was  unbounded.  During  the  delivery, 
the  fall  of  a  pn  could  have  been  heard  at  any  moment ;  a 
dense  audience  were  carried  entirely  away  and  kept  spell- 
bound by  the  magic  of  his  voice  and  manner ;  and  when  be  sat 
down,  he  left  a  thousand  people  weeping  real  tears  over  a 
heart-felt  sorrow.  It  is  reported,  that  there  was  not  a  dry  eye 
in  all  the  vast  congregation,  which  the  event  and  the  fiune 
of  the  orator  had  brought  together.  It  is  also  said,  t>n  good 
authority,  that,  for  yean  after  he  left  cdlege,  parts  of  this 
eulogy  were  fi^uently  spoken  on  the  stage  for  declamation, 
and  seldom  without  drawing  tears. 
A  few  months  more,  and  the  time  arrived,  the  period  of  tlia 
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greatest  mterest  and  moment^  when  tLe  student;  was  to  leave 
the  classic  halls  of  his  college^  and  try  his  fortunes  in  tiie  world 
Twenty-eight  youug  men,  who  bid  stiidjed  and  rcidtcd  wilh 
him  daily  for  four  yeara^  were  to  go  out  with  him.  It  is  mifcii* 
ral  that  the  reader  should  wish  to  know  who  those  twentj^eigfai 
young  men  were;,  aa^  hy  looking  at  the  list,  it  may  be  seen 
how  nearly  the  most  distkigimbed  member  of  the  cla&s  w^ 
approftched^  in  after  life,  by  any  other  of  the  number.  Tbe 
Ibt  is,  of  cout^se,  still  preserved  on  the  books  of  the  institutiai ; 
and  it  IB  hem  presented  as  it  has  been  givea  by  die  college  to 
the  public :  **  Alphe^ia  Baker,  Jsjn^  Henry  Bingham,  Lem- 
uel Hliss,  Daniel  Campbell,  John  Button,  William  FarTBT, 
Habyah  Weld  Fuller,  Charles  Gilbert,  EUsfaa  Hotchkiss,  Ah- 
ner  Howe,  Ebef lessor  Jone^s,  Dftvid  Jewett,  Joseph  Kimball, 
Sanford  Kingsbury,  Aaron  Loveland,  Simeon  Lyman,  Thomas 
Abbott  Merrill,  Josiah  Noyes,  John  Nye,  Daniel  Parker,  Na- 
thaniel Shattuck,  Elislia  Smith,  W^illiam  Coit  Smith,  Asahd 
Stone,  Matthew  Taylor,  Caleb  Jewett  Tenney,  Samuel  Upham, 
and  Jabez  B.  W  hi  taker. 

These  were  his  class-mates.  All  these  pursued  the  same 
studies,  under  the  same  teachers,  in  the  same  college.  Around 
each  of  them,  and  all  of  them,  were  the  hopes  of  parents  and 
professors ;  each  and  all  of  them  engaged  an  interest,  a  feehng, 
that  always  accompanies  young  men  at  school,  and  goes  out 
predicting  their  future  eminence  before  they  have  left  the  walls 
of  the  institution ;  each  and  all  of  them  gave  to  their  friends, 
and  to  those  who  knew  tliem  at  home,  different  d^rees  of 
hope,  but  in  every  case  sufficient  to  make  them  prominent  in 
the  places  where  their  parents  and  friends  resided.  But,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  which  of  their  names,  would  have  been 
known  at  this  day,  had  they  not  been  called  out  by  the  imequaled 
greatness,  by  the  unbounded  celebrity,  by  the  universal  fame  of 
him,  who  was  known  to  them  simply  as  their  class-mate,  Daniel 
Webster? 
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On  commencement  daj,  Daniel  Webster,  strangely  deviar 
ting  from  his  customary  topicE^  pronounced  an  oration  con- 
nected with  natural  science.  The  only  reliable  nodoe  of  this 
performance,  now  extant,  is  contained  in  a  memoir  made  by 
Prof.  Alexander,  of  Princeton,  of  a  journey  he  took  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1801,  through  portions  of  New  England  He  visited 
Dartmouth ;  and  on  his  way  there,  he  fell  in  with  the  &ther 
of  the  under-graduate :  "  In  passing  from  Massachusetts  over 
the  mountains  of  New  Hampdiire,  1  lodged  within  a  few  rods 
of  the  house  of  a  former,  the  fother  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Web- 
ster. The  old  gentleman  came  over  to  the  tavern  in  the  morn- 
ing and  chatted  for  half  an  hour.  AmcHig  other  things,  he  said 
that  he  had  a  son  at  Dartmouth,  who  was  about  to  take  his 
bachelor's  degree.  The  Either  was  large  in  frame,  high-breasted 
and  broad-shouldered,  and,  like  his  son,  had  heavy  eyebrows. 
He  was  an  affable  man,  of  sound  sense  and  considerable  infor- 
mation, and  expressed  a  wish  that  I  might  be  acquainted  with 
his  son,  of  whom,  it  was  easy  to  see,  that  he  was  proud.** 
Who  could  blame  him  ? 

The  speech  is  alluded  to,  by  the  venerable  Professor,  in  the 
briefest  manner :  ^  At  the  Dartmouth  Commencement^  Gen. 
Eaton,  of  eccentric  memory,  was  the  marshal  of  the  day,  and 
was  unceasing  in  busying  himself  about  the  order  of  the  pixv 
cession  to  the  church,  giving  to  each  graduate,  of  every  college^ 
the  place  due  to  his  seniority.  Among  the  speakers  was  young 
Daniel  Webster.  Little  dreaming  of  his  future  career  in  law, 
eloquence,  and  statesmanship,  he  pronounced  a  discourse  on  the 
recent  discoveries  in  chemistry,  especially  those  of  Lavoisier, 
then  newly  made  public" 

It  is  not  so  certain  what  was  the  character  of  the  young  man's 
dreams,  notwithstanding  tins  singular  selection  of  a  subject 
He  knew,  he  must  have  known,  by  his  previous  success  in 
speaking,  and  by  what  his  heart  told  him,  that  he  was  to  be  an 
orator,  and  that  oratory  was  to  be  to  him  the  art  of  arts^  the 
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|i^at  study  and  bimiess  of  his  ]i(k,  hts  highwa^^  to  h^mor,     Jh^ 
he  shmnlr.  ai*  whf-n  a  scheiol-boy  at  £]ieter,  from  thud  firsi  grMl 
ofY'iisioii,  whrre  he  was  to  prove,  or  should  have  pniiFGd,  tl^ 
natnm  and  f^md^^ur  of  hb  tatent  ^| 

If  thits  1.^  t\Qt  the  solution  of  the  cjuestlon^  it  may  be  Iboml  ^i 
the  J]»?l,  that,  at  the  same  oommenwmeat,  ho  had  luul  nnuther 
dntv  to  ixrlonrfc,  wlueh  had  given  him  &  lietter  sc^pe  Ibr  ci* 
rrtii>g  himself  in  hi<<  great  vocatiof).    The  most  tiumeious  mad 
rmJitiiLle  ?t»M<?ty  of  tbe  iDstitiitioB,  styled  "^Tlio  fJtiiLecl  FW 
ti'i-nity,'^  hail  i^hosen  him  tts  its  orator.     Ho  hjvl  n^ldras^^  them 
on  the  d.'iy  proTious  to  commencement     This  speech,  jtK(gBd 
from  its  title  mid  the  alight  notices  of  it  now  e^tQut^  ncit  miy 
vrnnndcA  ^vnh  the  Imown  predilecdons  o^his  gaiiua^  but  erattr^V 
cv-iKfirnird  tlie  uTiiver-^al  ji*  1'jTtii>rit  of  its  ongmalftv  urnl  r:ov.-.-r. 
It  Avas  on  ''The  Innuencc  of  Opmion;"  and  it  is  yet  spoken 
of,  ])y  iiiiod  p(T>ons  ill  the  neighborhood  of  Dartmouth,  who 
wei-i'  ?o  fortunate  as  to  hi-ar  it,  as  a  perfoiTnanee  quite  signifi- 
e<int  of  his  eoniing  iinne.     ^^'ll0  can  tell,  that  his  eelebrated 
allusion  to  the  same  topie,  in  his  spoeeh  on  the  Greek  Revolu- 
tion, Avas  not  the  mature  expression  of  the  thought  here  first 
coneeiv«'(l  ?     It  -was  a  remark  of  Sencai,  that  "  youth  must  pre- 
pare \Nliat  aire  must  use;''  and  Durke  has  somewhere  said, that 
his  "  aets  as  a  nian  "svere  tlie  working  out  of  his  thoughts  as  4 
l)oy/'     Both  Sineea  and  ]3urkc  are  sustixined  by  the  common 
experience  of  groat  men  ;  and  it  is  a  natural  and  interesting  in- 
forenee  that  tlie  ]';itxiotIe  eloquence  of  182.3  was  but  a  repro- 
duction, so  far  as  this   topic  gi^es,  of  the  best  thoughts  of  an 
earli(^r  day.     15e  this  as  it  may,  the  press  of  that  day  still  re- 
ports, that   *•  a  numerous  audience  manilested  a  high  degree  of 
satisfactien  at  tiie  genius  displayed,"  and  that  the  address  was 
characterized  by  that  "elegan(?e  of  composition  and  propriety 
of  delivery,"  fur  which,  while  yet  a  youth,  he  had  become  dis- 
tinguished. 

!Mr.  Webster  was  once  asked,  by  a  particular  friend,  respectkig 
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his  personal  appearance  about  the  time  of  his  leaving  coDege. 
**  Long,  slender,  pale,  and  all  eyes,"  was  his  answer ;  "  indeed," 
he  added,  "I  went  by  the  name  of  *  All-Eyes'  the  countiy 
round."  A  lady,  now  living  near  Hanover,  gives  a  fuller  de- 
scription  of  his  general  aspect  at  this  time.  According  to  her 
recollection,  he  was  "  slender,  and  evidently  had  a  feeble  eon- 
stitution.  He  was  a  brunette  in  complexion ;  his  hair  was  as 
black  as  jet;  and  when  it  was  turned  back,  there  was  displayed 
a  forehead  that  always  excited  admiration.  His  dark  eyes 
shone  with  extraordinary  brilliancy;  and  when  engaged  in 
agreeable  or  amusing  conversation,  he  wore  a  smile  that  was 
bewitching,  and  showed  teeth  as  white  as  pearls." 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  2Gth  day  of  August,  1801,  in  the 
Congregational  Meeting-House,  of  the  town  of  Hanover,  New 
Hampshire,  Daniel  Webster  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Dartmouth  College,  and  by  vote  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  institution,  his  diploma  of  graduation,  which  con- 
ferred upon  him  his  first  honorary  title.  He  is  now  no  longer 
merely  Daniel  Webster.  He  is  no  longer  to  be  known  as  the 
son  of  Colonel  Ebenezer  Webster,  of  Salisbury,  a  revolution- 
ary officer,  and  a  judge  of  some  notoriety.  He  is  now  Daniel 
Webster,  A.  B.,  a  graduate  of  a  learned  university,  carrying 
with  him  the  honors  of  his  college.  How  many  a  youth  has 
toiled  hi3  ten  years  to  attain  this  title  to  distinction !  How 
many  have  valued  it  as  more  to  them  than  health,  or  fortune, 
or  even  friends  and  kindred !  Hiiw  many  have  periled  life 
and  every  earthly  comfort,  to  obtain  it;  and  when  obtained, 
how  liave  they  clung  to  it  as  the  richest  and  most  enviable  of 
their  possessions !  Would  not  so  ardent  a  young  man,  one 
e\identiy  so  ambitious,  so  aspiring,  as  Daniel  Webster,  put  an 
equally  high  value  on  it?  It  was  for  this,  was  it  not,  that  he 
had  studied,  had  sacrificecl,  had  labored  with  his  hands,  had 
taken  the  hard  earnings  of  his  father,  had  been  buoyed  up  by 
the  prayers  and  approbation  of  his  mother,  and  had  spent  the 
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brightest  days  of  his  ;fouth  In  retirement  from  the  coveted  mt 

joyments  and  plea^^ures  of  tUe  young  1  No^  it  was  not  fi3P 
this.  It  was  not  for  a  piece  of  puvbmetit  that  he  hjid  ]abor^ 
It  was  lor  tJjiit,  which  the  partbment  but  taint ly  rt^firesented. 
It  wa3  Ilsr  i\h^  education,  the  di?icipline,  the  davelopmeni  of  his 
i^ic!ukles^  implied  in  the  language  of  the  domment;  aod  having  I 
tliose,  he  ear^.^d  notliing  for  the  docuramt  iti^l£  Indeed,  he  did 
not  wjint  it.  He  was  afrnid  of  it  He  was  feeHUi  that  ha 
Tiiiglit  rt.']y  too  much  upon  it  He  resolved  to  rely  solely  oa 
himself  WitJi  this  self-ftJiance  proudly  worknig  at  his  hi&ax% 
on  tliH  Tnemijrabjo  ailernoon,  he  enacted  a  scene  peculiarly  ex* 
prassive  of  lii^  clmraeter  tli rough  lite.  Calling  hia  class-matel 
by  particular  invitation,  he  proceeded  to  the  ^en  in  the  toot 
of  the  college,  and  there  deliberately  tore  into  a  hundred  pieces 
the  honorable  diploma,  -syhich  had  cost  him  the  toil  of  years. 
"  ]\fy  industry,"  siiid  tlie  remarkable  youtli,  "  may  make  me  a 
great  man,  but  this  miserable  parchment  cannot."  Saying 
this,  he  mounts  the  horse  which  his  flither  had  sent  to  carry 
him  home,  and  enters  the  gi'eat  world,  without  a  title,  without 
an  honor,  single-handed  and  alone.  Such  a  young  man,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  heard  from  in  afler  days. 


CHAPTER  V. 


WEBSTER  THE  LAWYER. 


On  returning  home,  the  graduate  of  Dartmouth  immediately 
entered  his  name,  as  a  law  student,  with  Thomas  W.  Thomp- 
son, in  whose  office,  when  a  bare-footed  boy,  he  had  set  to 
tell  visitors  where  they  might  find  his  employer,  when  he  hap- 
pened to  be  absent 

Having,  thus  far,  given  some  account  of  the  persons  who 
have  acted  parts  in  the  education  of  Daniel  Webster,  that  the 
thoughtful  reader  may  see  all  the  influences  exerted  upon  him, 
while  his  character  was  being  formed,  it  will  be  useful,  in  the 
same  way,  to  say  something  of  him  who  introduced  the  young 
man  to  his  knowledge  of  the  law.  Mr.  Thompson  was  a  na- 
tive of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  a  son  of  a  Deacon  Thompson,  an 
Englishman.  His  mother  was  a  Scotch  woman.  Removing 
to  Newburyport,  when  tlie  son  was  yet  a  lad,  the  fiither  put 
him  under  the  care  of  Samuel  Moody  to  be  fitted  for  college. 
Soon  after,  he  entered  Cambridge  and  graduated  with  high 
honor,  perliaps  the  highest  honor,  in  1786.  From  this  time, 
for  several  years,  his  fortunes  were  quite  checkered.  Entering 
the  army,  as  an  aid  to  General  Lincoln,  in  the  celebrated 
"Shay's  Rebellion,"  he  served  to  the  close  of  the  campaign  with 
great  credit.  He  then  studied  theology,  intending  to  be  a  cler- 
gyman ;  but,  on  being  appoinied  tutor  at  Cambridge,  on  ac- 
count of  his  rare  attainments  and  polite  behavior,  he  reentered 
the  walls  of  the  university.  Subsequently,  he  studied  law  at 
Newburyport  under  Theophilus  Parsons,  who  was  styled  tho 
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an  office  near  the  reddemn*  of  G>!c«ii!l  Wubstjer,  with  wbcim 
he  lt<)ar<]eii.  He  at  one©  hrtd  a  lut^mtlve  prurtici*^  purcbtivd 
j(ro[)frtY^  marrk^d,  afid  settled  duwii  for  I'lfc,  By  dlllgmi  at- 
tention to  busin««S)  h*  mem  aoquirtsd  n  hiindwotiie  Ibrtune,  ill 
extensive  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  no  little  Iknic  as  a  state  poli- 
tieian,  and  finally  aaeftt  m  eongrem  In  every  post^  ma  ^ft^\  ia 
nt  liouie,  he  wjis  rcmarftablft  tor  his  uidu^-,  hU  aeqiiirejmeola, 
his  kiiidrie>*.^  f>l'  lieairE,  tlie  general  suavity  of  his  manner  a  sort 
of  nad^■c  el^xiuenoe  in  apeech  and  conTersation,  and  a  polity  p^ 
g.inl  fur  the  fe(4i«gs  of  ofhL^rs,  whieb  made  him  u  general  &var- 
ite.  lie  cVk'*]  in  ISUlj  in  cons^ecjuenee  of  tixp*j«Qres  enflured 
in  escaping  trom  the  ill-fated  steflmer,  Phowiix,  wliJeh  waa 
hin*nt  to  the  ^vater's  ed^c  at  midnight.  Such  was  the  man 
with  Avliom  Daniel  Webster  fii*st  undertook  the  study  of  hiS 
ju'otrssion. 

The  young  student,  h<»\ve^•er,  was  too  poor  to  remain  here 
lung  in  quiet ;  and  he  \^i^he(1,  also,  to  earn  money  with  which 
to  aid  his  1  trot  her  P^A-kiel,  who  was  still  in  college.  Just  at 
this  time,  through  the  influcnee  of  a  personal  friend,  he  was 
called  to  take  charge  of  an  academy  at  Fryeburg,  in  the  State 
of  Maine,  where  he  sjX'ut  nine  months,  which  must  be  accounted 
as  among  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  his  life.  The 
most  reliable  statement  of  this  part  of  his  personal  liistor>-  has 
been  given  to  the  public  by  G.  B.  Bradley,  Rsq.,  now  a  resi- 
dent of  Fryoburg ;  and  the  reader  will  be  ready  to  enter 
heartily  into  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  writes.  The  occa- 
sion of  forming  a  connection  with  the  school  is  very  correctly 
stated:  "Mr.  Webster's  connection  with  the  academy  com- 
menced in  January,  1802,  an<l  terminated  in  August  of  the 
s^nne  year.  Tlie  circumstances  that  directed  his  course  to 
Fryeburg,  arose  from  an  early  intimacy  with  the  family  of 
Hon.  John  Bradley,  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  whose  two 
eldest  sons,  Robert  and  Samuel  A.,  were  tlien  residing  at  Frye- 
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bui^.  Mr.  Webster  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Collie  in 
1801  ;  his  lather  had  assisted  him  tlirough  his  college  course 
with  considerable  sacrifice  and  personal  embarrassment,  and*  at 
its  close,  he  looked  about  for  some  employment  that  would  en- 
able him  to  pay  the  debts  contracted  in  his  behal£  Advised 
by  his  friend,  Samuel  A.  Bradley,  who  had  received  his  degree 
at  the  same  college  two  years  earlier,  and  who  was  then  about 
commencing  the  practice  of  law  at  Fryebuig,  he  applied  for  the 
post  of  instructor  in  the  academy,  and  was  appointed.  Mr, 
Bradley  afterward  introduced  Mr.  Webster  to  Hoa  Quisto- 
pher  Gore,  of  Boston,  as  a  student  of  law,  who  subsequently 
told  him  tliat  he  had  brought  lum  a  very  remarkable  young 
man." 

Mr.  Webster's  first  entrance  into  Fryeburg  is  ^ven  us  by 
this  writer,  in  nearly  the  words  which  the  statesman,  in  re- 
cently referring  to  it,  employed  himself:  ''  Li  a  late  interview 
with  Mr.  Robert  Bradley,  Mr.  Webster,  to  show  the  minute- 
ness of  his  recollection,  recalled  to  his  mind  an  incident  con- 
nected  with  his  first  arrival  at  Fryeburg.  Said  he,*' at  that 
time  I  was  a  youth  not  quite  twenty  years  of  ago,  with  a  sJen- 
der  frame  of  less  than  one  houndred  and  twenty  pounds  weight ; 
on  deciding  to  go,  my  father  gave  me  rather  an  ordmary  horse, 
and  after  making  the  journey  from  Salisbury,  upon  his  back,  I 
was  to  dispose  of  him  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  for  my  own 
benefit  Immediately  on  my  arrival,  I  called  upon  you,  stating 
that  I  would  sell  the  horse  for  forty  dollars,  and  requesting  your 
aid  in  his  disposal ;  you  replied,  that  he  was  worth  more,  and 
gave  me  an  obligation  for  a  larger  sum,  and  in  a  few  days  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  sale  for  me  at  the  advanced  price.  I  well 
remember  that  the  purchaser  lived  about'three  miles  from  the 
village,  and  that  his  name  was  James  Walker ;  I  suppose  he 
has  long  since  deceased.'  On  being  told  that  he  was  still  living; 
he  said  with  great  heartiness, '  please  give  him  my  best  re* 
specta.'" 
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11)9  (ymnectioa  Willi  thk  institutioi],  if  not  proiitable.  ^ 
honorflblc.     When  his  time  was  out,  he  cot  only  receive^ I 
small  pay,  which  was  at  the  mte  of  three  hundred  aad  fiflj  i 
lars  per  year,  but  the  marked  respect  of  his  patitHis  In  m  i 
of  thanks  still  lejl  upon  \imr  academic  books : 

**Sll>TEMBEIl   Ij  180^ 

"  Voted,  Tliat  the  Secretaj^  retnTn  tlie  Mimks  of  thi^  i 
to  Mr.  Doll  1*2 1  Webster,  for  lib*  fcuihful  aer  vices  %vhile  Pr 
tor  of  Fryeburg  Academy, 

**  Wm*  FfissEKPEN^  Secretary.^ 

While  leJiching  in  tHi  aicademy,  he  ardently  pursue*! 
stujy  i^f  the  hwr.  Borroiaing  a  cf>pv  of  I)!iick>tono*s  Com-' 
mentaries,  he  read  them  thoroughly,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
reviewed  several  of  his  favorite  authors.  He  also  re^,  during 
these  months,  Qesar,  Sallust,  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  ma- 
king himself  still  more  fiimiliar  with  the  splendid  passages, 
which,  afterwards,  he  w^as  always  so  prepared  to  quote.  These, 
however,  were  nut  the  whole  of  his  labors,  while  preceptor  at 
this  school.  He  boarded  at  the  Osgood  House,  the  proprietor 
of  which  was  then  the  Registrar  of  Deeds ;  and,  thus  getting 
the  post  of  assistant,  he  spent  many  of  his  hours  in  writing  out 
those  records,  which  are  still  preserved,  and  which  he  often  re- 
ferred to  as  the  most  laborious  work  of  his  youth.  "  The  achA 
is  not  yet  out  of  my  fmgers,"  he  used  to  say,  "  which  so  much 
writing  caused  them." 

\Vhen  out  of  school,  and  not  otherwise  employed,  he  used  to 
spend  not  a  little  of  liis  time  on  the  bosom  of  that  beautiful  sheet 
of  water,  called  Lovell's  Pond,  which  lies  about  one  mile 
south  of  the  village.  It  was  at  that  tunc  full  of  fish ;  and,  like 
Rousseau,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  into  a  small  boat,  and  ly- 
ing out  upon  the  water,  angling  and  thinking,  or  floating  along 
carelessly,  hour  after  hour,  and  frequently  fix)m  morning  till 
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night  Those  hours  were  by  no  means  idle  houra  Tbey  were 
hours  of  thought ;  and  they  probably  exerted  as  great  an  in- 
fluence on  his  subsequent  career,  as  any  of  the  time  that  he 
spent  in  the  most  ardent  study  at  his  desk. 

At  the  close  of  his  engagement  at  Fryebin^,  he  was  joined 
by  his  brother  Ezekiel ;  and,  on  horseback,  then  the  most  or- 
dinary mode  of  travel,  they  started  for  the  tour  of  Maine. 
**  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  journey,"  says  the  writer 
before  quoted,  ""  while  riding  along  on  horseback,  they  saw  a 
bright,  new  horseshoe  lying  in  the  road.  Ezekiel  suggested 
that  it  was  worth  picking  up.  Daniel  thoi^ht  it  was  not  j  his 
brother,  however,  dismounted,  and  carefully  wrapping  a  new 
silk  handkerchief  about  the  shoe,  placed  it  in  the  pocket  of  his 
coat  Some  time  after,  on  searching  for  his  treasure-trovo,  he 
only  foimd  a  sorry  opening  wora  m  the  coat,  through  which 
shoe  and  handkerchief  had  jointly  disappeared." 

No  sooner  was  he  gone,  than  his  remarkable  talents  became, 
for  a  time,  the  topic  of  general  conversation ;  and  more  than 
one  person  predicted  his  ftiture  eminence :  "  While  at  Frye- 
burg,"  says  Mr.  Bradley,  "  he  delivered  an  oration  before  tho 
citizens  on  the  fourth  of  July,  and  although  stUl  in  his  minority 
(if  such  ever  was  the  &ct)  he  exhibited  in  a  marked  degree  the 
elements  of  his  future  greatness.  Mr.  Ketdium,  of  New  York, 
in  a  late  speech  says :  ^  In  early  life,  when  Daniel  Webster  first 
came  fi«om  coUege,  when  he  first  assumed  the  post  of  prindpa] 
of  an  academy  in  one  of  the  interior  towns  of  New  England, 
it  was  predicted  by  an  intelligent  citizen  of  that  place  that  he 
would  be  the  first  man  in  the  ocJuntry.'  Reference  is  here 
made  to  Rev.  Dr.  N.  Porter,  then  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
academy.  At  about  the  same  time  two  citizens  of  Fryebui^ 
were  discoursing  on  the  future  promise  of  the  youthful  orator, 
when  one  remariced  that  he  should  not  be  surprised  it^  before 
his  death,  he  should  be  chosen  governor  of  New  Hampshire. 
The  other  replied  that  he  would  fill  the  office  before  five  yean^ 
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if  the  people  could  apprt?cUt»  lilm.but  tbatao  ^nm  Mr. 
Bter  was  wnecTii(>d,  it  would  l>o  too  «mnJl  busiiitm  iht  Mm^ 

iln  Webster  nev^  forgot  his  fritiids ;  and  he  was  j 
forgott^  by  them.    To  the  kt<^.  ih\y  of  hi*  life,  he  3 
bertd  and  moiiliootHi  tW^  lughming  of  hi* long  caF&et^ Itts cdK 
iHX'tion  with  the  ac^idtjmy  iit  Frvcbiirg;  mid  tliedtliarucif  tlnf 
place,  as  well  as  tbe  florrouiiding  doiiuU^v,  ^till  b«)ld  him  dLtarin 
thc4r  raxjllectt^in,  m  in  Umt  aditiinition  whi\4i  ^l  irwsn  bestowed 
iT|>oii  him^  "As  an  iiistroc-tor,'^  &a)'&  Mr  Bmiiley,  '^be  b  fdfl 
htld  in  iitK.vtiouate  aiwl  grat^^fiil  i-cmcmbranee  by  tho^  wlrt 
were  so  fortunate  us  to  b<*  his  pupils ;  and  in  the  social  lirdi^ 
the  rwollecticKis  of  bis  YiTiirJt}%  its  Wfll  aj  digfiity  and  rt^iii» 
niftit,  are  still  fresh  and  i*in}untig.     Nor  did  Ml-,  Webstar  Ar 
put  llu^  fk  I  no  (>r  his  nr-.t  afij^riiamv  nn  the  i^t^ure  of  active  life, 
Often,  when  relating  this  passitge  in  his  history,  did  he  *  recur 
to  pleasing  ixvulleit  ions,  and  indulge  in  refresliing  renienibmnco 
of  the  past ' — and  to   tlie  elose  of  life,  he  presersed  a  strong 
regard  tor  the  friends  he  there  found.     To  one  of  them  he  thus 
coneludes  a  letter  Nvhieh  1  now  have  before  rue:  '  I  am  happj 
to  hear  of  vour  establishment,  and  the  gix)wth  of  your  fame. 
You  have  a  little  world  around  you;  fdl  it  with  good  deeds, 
and  you  will  fill  it  with  your  own  glory.     Yours,  in  love,  D. 
W.'     To  another,  a  short  time  sinee,  he  sent  a  likeness  of  him- 
self,  a.s  a   '  token  of  early  and  long-e(:>ntinued  friendship.'    I 
have,  also,  in  my  {xjssession,  a  letter  of  reeent  date,  expressing 
his  readiness  to  forwai-d  a  public  enterprise,  m  which  some  of 
tlu;  citizens  of  Fryeburg  were  engaged.     So  late  as  September, 
1851,  on  being  informed  that  the  trustees  were  struggling  to 
rebuild  the  academy,  although  with  sadly  diminished  resources, 
he  j)rof)osed,  if  his  life  was  spared,  and  his  engagements  would 
permit,  to  be  [)re>ent  at  its  dedieati(jn,  and  to  deliver  the  open- 
ing address.     While    in    eonmion    with  his   atUicted    family, 
and,    we  might  ad<l,  the  whole  family  of  civilized  man,  M^e 
profoundly  and  smcerely  raourn  that  the  grave  has  closed  over 
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the  great  man  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  is  also  mingled 
with  our  grief  a  selfish  sorrow  that  his  strong  arm  could  not 
have  been  spared  to  assist  in  placing  on  a  firm  foundation  the 
institution  that  was  so  proud  to  acknowledge  his  fostering  care 
in  early  youth." 

There  ia  a  feet  connected  with  Mr.  Webster's  residence  at 
Fryebm^,  of  a  nature  to  encourage  the  young  and  aspiring,  who 
have  poverty  to  contend  with,  while  it  will  convey  instruction 
to  all  readers.  On  the  books  of  the  academy  there  is  still  thit» 
record: 

"Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Board  be  presented  to 
Preceptor  Webster  for  his  services  this  day,  and  that  he 
would  accept  five  dollars  as  a  small  acknowledgement  of  tlieir 
sense  of  his  services  this  day  performed. 

"  William  Fkssknden,  Secretary." 

Hiis  was  in  1802 ;  and  it  is  essential  to  state,  that  the  ser- 
vice here  acknowledged,  as  the  writer  was  once  told  by  the  late 
Hon.  Judah  Dana,  of  Fryeburg,  a  trustee  of  the  academy  at 
the  time,  consisted  of  extra  exertions  at  the  annual  exhibition 
<^  the  school,  including  a  very  fine  address  to  the  citizens  and 
students.  All  this,  then,  was  performed  by  Daniel  Webster, 
when  unknown  to  the  great  world,  for  the  sum  of  five  dollars. 
At  a  later  period,  when  known  and  {^predated  at  his  true 
Talue,  a  similar  amount  of  labor,  perhaps  not  much  better  done, 
would  have  brought,  as  it  has  oilen  brought,  thousands  to  his 
purse.     Such,  youthful  reader,  is  the  worth  of  a  reputation ! 

After  making  a  brief  tour  through  the  most  picturesque  and 
important  pjirts  of  Maine,  whose  scenery  can  scarcely  be  sur- 
passed even  in  this  country,  Mr.  Webster  retunied  to  Sali* 
bury,  and  reentered  the  law-<:)(rice  of  Mr.  Thompson.  Having 
paid  his  board,  and  his  other  expenses,  by  his  labors  in  the  r^ 
gifltrar's  office,  he  was  now  possessed  of  more  mooey  than  ha 
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Willi  Ills  hrothcT,  avIk'U  he  a\ 

f^.>r  college.     He  had  eiiouirh  h.f>,  h.. 

nie<h-ate  i)nrpos<.s.      He    hoanjed    at 

Studies  with  iMr.  Thomi>son  nearly  ^^ 

He  i^iimiDe.1  with  Mn  ITiompw 
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Wis  ffli  exceedingly  hahl  .studt-nt.     j 

•tofcit    II<3  knew  what  to  re^,  an^ 

to  read     In  this  reapt^ct,  as  j>erJiat«  i 

«^J>tJJig  the  amount  of  learning  in  the 

nor  to  hk  master.     It  was  a  habit  ol 

nito  die  hands  of  his  piipij^  the  mmt 

tmdlng^  as  he  used  to  say,  in  this  way  * 
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7  «^^rmed  method,  the  more  indueti 
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«e  r^ular  studies  of  hi«  An«. 
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lib  mind  with  those  &cts  and  principles,  which  he  was  after- 
wards to  use.  When  the  office  was  crowded  with  clients,  or 
visitors,  or  neighbors,  he  would  sit  by  himself^  silently  perusing 
his  author  and  taking  notes,  as  if  there  were  no  other  persons 
in  the  world,  but  the  reader  and  the  writer  of  the  book.  No 
matter  what  occurred,  no  matter  what  was  said,  unless  he  was 
himself  addressed,  there  he  sat,  his  huge  eyes  fixed  in  deep 
study  upon  the  page,  his  mind  lost  in  its  profound,  intricate, 
all-absorbing  work.  When  thus  engaged,  he  was  an  object  of 
general  observation  to  all  who  visited  the  office  ;  and  a  picture 
of  the  scene,  of  Daniel  Webster  the  law-student  at  his  books, 
would  be  a  picture,  which  any  student  might  well  wish  to  see 
on  canvas,  but  might  for  better  have  imprinted  upon  his  ima- 
gination, his  memory,  or  his  heart. 

Afler  completing  his  year  and  a  half  with  Mr.  Thompson, 
during  which  time  he  had  probably  about  reached  the  level  of 
his  master's  knowledge  in  the  profession,  he  began  to  look 
about  him  for  a  situation  suited  to  his  demands.  He  looked 
all  over  New  Hampshire  to  find  a  man  of  exactly  the  diarao- 
ter  to  make  him  a  fit  instructor.  There  were  several  then 
there,  whose  abilities,  whose  acquirements,  whose  position,  were 
of  a  very  high  order ;  but  the  more  he  thought  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  more  he  compared  the  advantages  of  one  man 
and  one  place  with  other  men  and  other  places,  the  more  he 
was  convinced,  that  he  ought  to  find  the  best  place  and  the  best 
man,  not  of  New  Hampshire,  but  of  the  whole  country.  When 
entirely,  settled  in  this  conviction,  it  required  no  great  length  of 
time  to  settle  all  that  it  carried  with  it  Boston,  of  course,  was 
the  place ;  and,  though  there  were  several  lawyers  in  the  capi- 
tal of  New  England  of  nearly  equal  fame,  the  talents  and  leam- 
mg  of  Governor  Grore  marked  him  out  as  the  most  proper  per- 
son for  thesjbusiness  now  in  hand.  Li  the  month  of  July, 
Aerefore,  in  the  year  1804,  Mr.  Webster  removed  to  Boston, 
and  began  what  may  be  termed  his  second  course  as  a  law* 
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tenselj  eager,  £)r  every  kind  and  degree  of  information,  in  re- 
gard to  men  and  things,  than  that  of  the  young  man,  Daniel 
Webster ;  and  scwcely  ever  was  such  a  mind  so  thoroughly,  so 
constantly,  furnished  with  wliat  it  craved.  While  yet  unkno\^Ti 
himselfj  he  thus  made  an  acquaintance,  a  sort  of  daily  and  fa' 
miliar  acquaintance,  with  many  of  the  first  characters  of  the 
age.  In  afler  life,  as  an  example  of  his  opportunities,  in  this 
regard,  he  used  to  tell  how  he  became  acquainted  with  a  gen- 
tleman, whose  reputation  was  tlien  wide,  and  whose  name  will 
not  soon  die  :  "I  remember  one  day,"  says  the  narrator,  "  as 
I  was  alone  in  tlie  office,  a  man  came  in  and  asked  for  Mr. 
Gore.  Mr.  Gore  was  out ;  and  he  sat  down  to  wait  for  him. 
He  was  dressed  in  plain  gray  clothes.  I  went  on  with  my 
book,  till  he  asked  me  what  I  was  reading,  and,  coming  along 
up  to  tlie  table,  took  the  book  and  looked  at  it  ^Roccus^  said 
he,  ^de  Navibus  et  Natido,  Well,  I  read  that  book  too  when 
I  was  a  boy ;'  and  proceeded  to  talk  not  only  about  %hip%  and 
freights^  but  insurance,  prize,  and  other  matters  of  maritime 
law,  in  a  manner  'to  put  me  to  all  I  knew,'  and  a  good  deal 
more.  Tlie  gray-coated  stranger  turned  out  to  be  Mr.  Kufus 
King." 

From  July,  1804,  to  March,  1805,  Mr.  Webster  remained 
in  the  office  of  Governor  Gore ;  he  there  read  in  the  higher  de- 
partments of  the  law  altogether;  he  made  himself  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  common  law,  with  maritime  law,  and  with 
special  pleading,  reading  for  this  latter  purpose  the  old  folio 
edition  of  Saunders.  As  an  exercise  of  his  skill  in  language, 
but  more  cspcially  to  impress  facts  and  principles  upon  his 
memory,  he  translated  the  Latin  and  Norman  French  into  good 
English  What  is  still  more  remarkable,  he  made  a  manu- 
script  brief  of  every  case  in  the  book ;  and  these  briefs  were 
presented  to  his  master  for  inspection,  who,  always  ready 
with  instruction,  would  pour  out  comment  afler  comment,  and 
explanation  upon  explanation,  till  everything  was  as  clear  aa 


sunJighL  Tlii:!^^  b  fact,  was  Mr,  Gure's  usual  method  with  Ul 
puplU  It  M  as  a  ple-^Astire  Ui  turn  lu  inatruct  tliem  ;  ajod  1^  i^ 
fjLan(KirancM>iis  illscourses,  lui  Mr>  W<ib«ier  hai  #nd|  wee©  fiv 
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tluui  the  1j<xi1c 

It  was  in  this  oflke,  that  Mr.  WcIjmUt  first  fially  leomod^  cr 

first  bi.gan  to  set;  with  the  fbreu  of  a  connctioii,  that  the  law  k 
&  histiirioiil  sicicnoe,  and  ilml  If  ilit?  studoDt  would  UEidet^faiid  It 
tlioroiigliJr,  he  must  lay  hi*  fouuJatJcm  on  history.  A*  ihA 
timi\  IJngiiriJ.  Turner,  Hal  lam,  and  ntlicr  saniilar  though  not 
eqviii]  crititj.s.  had  written  Tiot  a  line  of  their  oelobmtiMl  wocfc^ 
wliii  li  now  h  ad  the  litw-stvideiit  dir<5ctly  and  caalr^  along  i 
beaten  path,  tu  the  ba^s  of  his  profijssion*  The  connection  b»^^ 
twcKti  law  anil  hi^ory  had  not  th^n  been  formed ;  but  Mit^ 
Webster,  seeing  the  eonneetion,  and  feeling  liis  way  along  alone, 
by  daily  reading  of  the  great  historians,  espeeially  of  Unme, 
made  himself  familiar,  at  last,  with  the  elements  of  Ills  s<:uenoe. 
The  j)rin('iples,  which  he  s^iw  were  established  by  general  con- 
ciHTence  and  long  precedent,  lie  not  oidy  learned  and  fixcnl  in 
his  n^.emory,  as  most  law  students  try  to  do,  but  traced  them 
back,  iVom  country  to  count I'y,  and  from  age  to  age,  till  he 
found  their  starting-points  in  time  and  their  origin  as  ideas. 

This,  indeed,  is  what  made  !Mr.  Webster  a  lawyer  such  as 
he  undeniably  was.  He  was  a  lawyer,  not  of  facts  bareh',  but 
of  reasons,  able  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  everything  belongnig  to 
the  law.  It  is  this  alVility,  fl)unded  upjn  this  practice  of  tliorough 
hivestigation,  that  makes,  or  will  make,  any  man  a  lawyer, 
while  nothing  else  will  do  it;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that,  of  the 
wast  multitude  of  young  men,  who  n^ake  the  law  their  pro- 
fession, so  few  study  it  in  this  phi]osoj)hical  and  thorough  man- 
ner. If  every  law-^tudmt  in  the  land  would  take  up  the  study 
in  this  Avay — would  take  a  principle  of  American  law,  f  jf  ex- 
ample, and  trace  it  through  our  onmi  history  into  the  history 
of  the  mother  country,  then  back  to  its  introduction  into  the  juri* 
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prudence  of  Great  Britain,  then  still  back  to  the  older  practico 
of  the  continental  codes  and  courts,  then  ferther  and  ferther 
back  to  its  germ  in  the  Roman  laws,  where  its  relations  to  Ro- 
man civilization,  and  possibly  its  birth  in  the  times  of  the  Gre- 
dan  lawgivers,  might  be  clearly  seen — then  should  wo  have 
lawyers  worthy  of  their  great  profession,  worthy  of  their  coun- 
try, worthy  of  that  admiration  which  many  receive  but  few 
merit  No  language  can  utter  the  fiict  with  due  force,  that,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  law  is  studied,  in  this  country,  very  super- 
fidally.  That  science,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  social 
knowledge,  which  is  the  exponent  of  the  civilizations  of  all  peo- 
ple, which  is  the  only  key  to  an  imderstanding  of  tlic  world 
that  now  is,  as  well  as  a  certain  index  of  past  and  futiu^e  peri- 
ods, and  which  demands  the  best  fiiculties  fully  developed  by 
the  best  of  discipline,  is  commonly  undertaken  by  raw  youth, 
whose  education  is  very  Ihnited,  whose  ideas  of  their  profession 
are  equally  narrow,  and  whose  Iiighe,«jt  ambition  is  gratified  after 
a  brief  course  of  hasty  and  supfificial  study.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  are  a  nation  of  petti tl^irgei-s.  Every  city,  every 
town,  every  small  vilhig(%  swarms  with  these  buzzing  busy- 
bodies.  In  all  the  cities,  and  in  all  the  land,  we  have,  or  rather 
have  had,  occasionally,  a  Hamilton,  a  Pinckney,  a  Clay,  a  Story, 
to  redeem  the  profession  from  utter  insignificance.  It  was  dig- 
nified, noble,  in  flict  sublime,  in  the  hands  of  Daniel  Webster ; 
and  he  prepared  himself  to  elevate  his  calling,  to  the  degree 
here  acknowledged,  by  that  deep  and  thorough  study,  for 
which,  in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  lie  is  justly  noted. 

Tliis  severe  labor  of  mind,  however,  began  to  wear  upon  the 
student's  physical  constitution.  Rest  was  presciibed ;  and  to 
rest  he  added  recreation.  In  company  with  a  Mr.  Baldwin,  an 
eccentric  but  very  intelligent  gentleman  of  considerable  wealth 
and  some  position,  he  made  quite  a  tour,  during  the  autumn  of 
1804,  through  various  parts  of  New  England,  and  extended  his 
rambles  finally  as  far  as  the  Hudson  river.  The  friends  tray. 
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city.  In  this  way,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  nearly  every 
prominent  citizen.  He  visited  the  Schuylers  at  Schuyler  Place. 
He  was  at  the  house  of  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  the  patroon 
of  that  day,  and  the  first  man  in  wealth  of  the  whole  region 
of  the  Hudson.  He  saw  the  institutions,  literary,  social  and  re* 
ligious ;  and,  in  the  course  of  his  short  visit  of  fourteen  days, 
he  made  himself  entirely  familiar  with  everything  there  was,  at 
that  time,  in  Albany.  It  was  his  first  attempt  to  enter  into  soci- 
ety ;  and,  unlike  young  men  of  ordinary  abilities,  who  experience 
Buch  difficulties  in  their  introduction  to  the  world,  he  found 
every  door  and  avenue  wide  open,  with  every  one  within  the 
cliarmed  circle  beckoning  and  pressing  him  to  enter. 

Such  marked  respect,  such  sudden  popularity,  would  have 
tunied  the  head  of  many  a  young  man.  It  was  not  so  with 
Webster.  Without  a  particle  of  pride,  but  with  his  usual 
simplicity  of  manner,  he  received  it  all  as  if  he  thought  that 
nothing  extraordinaiy,  nothing  not  called  for,  had  happened. 
Then,  when  his  season  of  recreation  was  over,  ho  returned  to 
Boston,  to  the  office,  to  liis  deep  and  laborious  studies,  as  mo- 
dest, as  deferential,  though  not  quite  as  bashfiil  a  young  man 
as  when  he  leil  them. 

Just  before  he  had  completed  his  course  oi^study,  while  still 
in  the  office  with  Governor  Gore,  an  event  occurred  which 
nearly  overturned  tlie  settled  plans  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  which 
would  have  robbed  the  profession  of  its  greatest  master,  the 
nation  of  its  most  distinguished  statesman,  and  the  world,  in 
almost  every  sense,  of  its  most  illustrious  man.  His  father 
still  remained  a  judge  on  the  New  Hampshire  bench.  He  was 
old  and  infirm,  but  the  rcspi^ctof  all  classes  still  sustained  him 
at  liis  post.  ITie  money  he  had  expended,  and  was  still  spend- 
ing, for  the  education  of  his  sons,  had  so  exhausted  his  r&. 
source**,  tliat  he  had  been  obliged  to  increase  the  mortgage  upon 
his  fiinn.  It  was  the  purpose,  it  had  always  been  the  joint 
promise  of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  at  the  very  firot  opportunity 
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out  waiting  to  fasten  his  horse,  the  moment  he  has  reached  the 
door — perhaps,  with  the  letter  of  appointment  in  his  liand,  he  is 
going  in  to  foil  down  before  the  aged  sire,  or  to  embrace  him 
in  his  filial  arms,  that  he  may  tell  him  in  person  with  what 
gratitude  he  accepts  the  overture  which  the  court  has  made. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  one  thing  history  has  made  certain.  The 
old  man,  touched  by  the  alacrity  of  the  son,  and  gratefiil  for 
the  independence  now  at  last  freely  offered  to  them  both,  burst 
into  tears  the  moment  that  he  saw  Daniel's  fiioe.  His  passion 
oould  not  wait  for  ceremony :  "  I  only  mentioned  it  to  them," 
said  he  in  tearful  triumph,  and  without  a  word  of  introduction — 
"  I  only  mentioned  it  to  them,  and  it  was  no  sooner  said  than 
done ! " 

Daniel  did  not  seem  to  be  as  intemperate  in  his  joy,  or  in 
his  gratitude,  as  the  occasion  appeared  to  warrant.  In  fact,  he 
was  rather  embarrassed  for  a  moment,  but  quickly  recovered. 
The  fiither  noticed  the  manner  of  the  son,  and  saw  that  all  was 
not  just  right 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Daniel,"  said  Colonel  Webster.  "I 
know  not  what  to  make  of  your  appearance." 

"  Father,"  said  Daniel,  who  always  knew  exactly  how  to 
say  what  he  wished — "  Father,  suppose  I  should  decline  this 
magnificent  offer  of  their  honors  1 " 

The  judge  was  at  once  perplexed.  He  did  not  relish  the 
hint  thrown  out  Indeed,  he  was  manifestly  displeased,  for 
he  saw  at  a  glance  what  Daniel's  manner  and  words  meant : 
"  Do  you  mean  to  decline  the  appointment  ?  "  said  he  to  Daniel. 

"  Most  certainly,  father,"  said  the  young  clerk,  "  1  cannot  do 
otherwise." 

"  Cannot  do  ! — cannot  do  ! — what  can  you  do  1 "  said  the 
old  mjui,  sternly. 

"  I  can  do  much  better,  father,"  replied  the  law-student,  "  as 
I  can  show  you,  if  you  will  listen." 

**  Well,  my  son,"  s^d  the  fcther,  soflening  a  little, "  your 
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•would  one  (\i\y  be  a  name  of  which  the  whole  country  would 
he  proud.  He  was  hhnself  emphatically  a  lawyer — a  lawyer 
by  choice,  by  education,  by  long-practice,  and  by  natural  mcli 
nation  and  feelhig ;  and  he  was  exactly  the  man  to  portray  the 
good  points  of  the  profession  in  such  a  manner,  so  to  draw  out 
the  picture  of  his  ideal,  as  to  seize  upon  the  imagination,  rouse 
the  enthusiasm,  and  determine  the  resolution  of  a  young  man 
of  Mr.  Webster's  high  ambition  and  elevated  sentiments.  All 
these  advantages,  and  every  other  possessed  by  him,  he  had 
used  upon  his  pupil,  with  all  the  fervor  and  eloquence  that  be- 
longed to  him  in  conversation.  lie  had  succeeded  entirely  in 
changing  the  purposes  of  Daniel ;  and  Daniel  himself  when  he 
sat  down  with  his  father,  at  the  time  just  mentioned,  to  talk  the 
matter  over,  had  the  satisfiiction  of  bemg  able  to  add  Mr.  Grore's 
advice  to  his  own  views,  which  had  thus  become  settled  never 
again  to  be  disturbed  or  diverted. 

On  returning  to  Boston,  he  was  received  with  open  arms  by- 
all  his  new  friends ;  and,  after  spending  a  few  weeks  more  m 
the  office,  he  was  presented  by  Governor  Gore  to  the  court  for 
admission.  Tliis  was  in  the  month  of  March,  1805 ;  and  the 
governor,  on  offering  his  name,  is  said  to  have  departed  some- 
what from  the  usual  manner  of  such  proceeding, and  to  have  made 
a  brief  speech  on  the  extraordinary  abilities  and  promise  of  the 
candidate.  Webster  was  admitted ;  and  from  this  hour,  he  is 
no  longer  a  youth,  a  school-boy,  a  preceptor,  or  a  laW'Studeol^ 
but  a  man,  a  member  of  the  bar,  a  lawyer  of  Massadiusetta 

Perhaps  no  lawyer  of  M&ssadiusetts,  or  of  any  other  state, 
ever  entered  the  profession  imder  so  enviable  a  prestige.  As  a 
student,  he  had  become  well  acquainted  with  the  lawyers  of 
the  city ;  and  Mr.  Gore's  eulogy,  which  was  from  his  heart  and 
very  eloquent,  at  once  gave  him  a  reputation  in  advance  of  the 
ordinary  probation.  On  the  day  of  his  admission,  he  had  a 
better  standing,  and  was  better  known,  than  some  old  lawyers 
then  in  practice  in  the  metropolis.    He  was  actually  ooiurted 
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knows  the  heart  of  the  young  man,  or  who  ever  knew  the  heart 
of  the  same  man  through  every  period  of  hb  life,  need  hesitate 
to  answer.  He,  who,  to  the  latest  hour,  could  never  write  the 
name  of  his  felher,  and  who  never  did  write  it,  without  putdng  a^ 
ter  it  a  point  of  admiration,  could  not  long  debate,  could  not  and 
did  not  debate  at  all,  the  question  between  ambition  and  afi^tion. 
The  point  was  immediately  decided.  He  at  once  left  Boston, 
left  his  interesting  and  useful  associations,  left  his  most  numer- 
ous and  most  powerful  friends,  left  all  the  pictures  that  had 
been  drawn  out  to  his  warm  imagination,  left  the  entreaties  of 
all  who  knew  him,  to  begin  his  career  in  a  comparative  wilder- 
ness, among  a  population  who  could  not  then  entirely  appreci- 
ate nor  half  employ  his  talents,  that  he  might  be  a  comfort  to 
him,  who  had  sacrificed  his  own  comfort,  and  risked  all  of  his 
worldly  means,  to  give  him  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  edu- 
cation. He  went  to  Boscawen  and  opened  an  office  near  the 
residence  of  liis  father.  Over  his  door  he  put  up  the  unpr&. 
tending  sign,  which  is  still  preserved  as  a  memento  of  a  great 
man's  start  in  life — "i>.  Webster,  Attonici/y 

In  the  month  of  March,  1805,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of 
his  age,  and  after  a  nine  years'  period  of  study,  Mr.  Webster 
here  commenced,  in  a  small  but  healthful  and  beautiful  village, 
in  the  interior  of  New  Hampshire^  the  practice  of  his  profession ; 
and  it  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say  of  him,  that,  though  yet 
but  little  more  than  a  youth,  he  was  the  most  remarkable  in- 
dividunl,  and  the  individual  most  marked,  most  spoken  ofj  if 
not  in  the  whole  state,  at  least  in  that  section  of  the  state.  His 
practice  was,  consequently,  of  very  rapid  growth.  It  began,  in 
fact,  on  the  day  of  his  opening  an  office ;  and  his  first  cause  m 
court  followed  immediately  this  event.  It  was  a  civil  suit,  but 
a  suit  of  considerable  consequence  to  the  litigants,  though  of  no 
general  interest,  excepting  wliat  it  derived  from  the  notoriety 
of  the  young  banister  who  was  to  try  it.  The  circunistances 
of  the  occasion  were  peculiar  and  interesting.  It  was  a  cauat 
VOL.  I.  E* 
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would  then  and  thore  sec  what  all  his  own  sacrifices  had  been 
made  for,  and  what  they  had  come  to,  undoubtedly  nerved 
Daniel  up  to  do  his  best.  He  always  needed  some  motive  of 
a  powerful  kind  to  draw  out  all  his  power ;  and  it  is  equally 
well  known,  that  never,*  when  thus  drawn  out,  did  he  make 
anything  less  than  a  grand  and  irresistible  demonstration  of 
his  abilities. 

The  impression  made  upon  the  bar,  by  this  argument,  and 
by  his  general  practice  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  is  seen 
in  the  history  of  a  criminal  prosecution  occurring  at  this  time. 
It  was  a  «ise  in  which  a  man  was  tried  for  murder ;  and  Mr. 
Webster,  though  not  yet  admitted  to  practice  before  the  su- 
preme court,  as  the  [)eriod  of  his  candidacy  had  not  yet  ex- 
pired, was  apjx>inted,  by  express  commission  of  the  judges,  to 
defend  the  prisoner.  An  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
discharged  this,  duty,  with  the  attending  circumstances,  was 
many  yeai*s  ago  given  to  the  public :  "The  ihurder,"  says  the 
writer,  "  was  foul  and  horrid,  perpetrated  on  an  innocent  man, 
a  fellow  prisoner  for  debt.  They  were  in  the  same  room. 
No  provocation  was  given  by  the  sufferer,  or  none  that 
would,  in  the  slightest  degree,  palliate  the  offense.  The  fact 
of  killing  could  not  be  questioned ;  and  the  defense,  of  course, 
was  narrowed  to  one  point — the  insanity  of  the  prisoner.  There 
were  no  proofs  of  his  former  insanity,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  malignity  of  his  disposition  was  well  known  to  all  the 
country  around.  His  counsel,  nevertheless,  was  not  de- 
terred from  going  on,  with  all  these  formidable  circumstan- 
ces to  contend  with.  He  argued,  that  the  enormity  of  the 
deed,  perpetrated  without  motive,  or  without  any  of  those 
motives  operating  upon  most  minds,  ftimished  presumptive 
proof  of  the  alienation  of  the  prisoner's  mind  ;  and  even  the 
cool  deliberation,  and  apparent  severity  which  he  exhibited 
at  the  time  the  deed  was  done,  were  proofs  that  reason  was 
perverted,  and  that  a  momentary  insanity  had  come  over 
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him.  The  advocate  astonished  the  court  and  jury,  and  all 
who  heard  him,  by  his  deep  knowledge  of  the  human  mind. 
He  opened  all  the  springs  of  action,  and  analyzed  every  fiio- 
ulty  of  the  mind,  so  lucidly  and  philosophically,  that  it  was 
a  new  sch<jol  for  those  who  heard  him.  He  showed  the  dit 
ferent  shapes  insanity  assumed,  from  a  single  current  of  false 
reasoning,  upon  a  particular  subject,  while  there  is  a  perfect 
soundness  of  mind  upon  every  other  subject,  to  the  reasoning 
aright  upon  wrong  premises,  or  to  the  reasoning  wrong  upon 
right  premises,  up  to  those  paroxysms  of  madness,  when  the 
eye  is  filled  with  strange  sights,  and  the  ear  with  strange 
sounds,  and  reason  is  entirely  dethroned.  As  he  laid  open 
the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  the  jury  were  in  tears,  and 
the  bystanders  still  more  atfected  ;  but  common  sense  pre- 
vailed over  argument  and  eloquence ;  and  the  wretch  was 
convicted  and  executed.  Notwithstanding  the  fate  of  the 
murderer,  the  speech  lost  nothing  of  its  effect  upon  the  peo- 
ple. It  was  long  the  subject  of  conversation  in  every  public 
place ;  and  it  is  often  mentioned  now  with  admiration." 

Duiing  his  residence  in  the  beautiful  village  of  Boscawen, 
Mr.  Webster  did  not  permit  himself  to  devote  all  his  time  and 
attention  to  the  law.  His  appetite  for  general  knowledge,  and 
his  warm  and  active  imagination,  constantly  led  him  ofl^  in  the 
intervals  of  his  severer  occupation,  into  the  delightful  fields  of 
history,  biography,  and  pKitry.  History  he  had  studied  pro- 
foundly and  extensively ;  but  he  still  wished  to  cultivate  par- 
ticular departments,  that  all  the  world,  and  the  annals  of  aU 
nations,  might  be  peifectly  familiar  to  him.  lie  could  not  bear 
to  hear  an  allusion  to  any  event,  of  remote  or  recent  date,  re- 
lating to  any  people,  barbarous  or  civilized,  or  having  any  re- 
lation to  the  events  of  the  present  day,  and  not  entirely  under- 
stand it.  His  reading,  in  this  respei^t,  was  so  extendi ve,  and  so 
thorough,  tlwt,  before  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  was 
able  to  stand  his  ground  in  conversation  or  debate  with  tbo 
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iiiost  eminent  of  his  cotcmporaries ;  and,  from  that  time  to  the 
dose  of  his  long  life,  he  is  not  known  to  have  made  a  mistake, 
as  a  writer,  or  as  a  speaker,  though  speaking  frequently  with- 
out notes,  in  making  historical  references  or  quotations.  In 
biography,  too,  in  his  knowledge  of  great  men,  ancient  and 
modem,  he  here  began  to  lay  out  that  broad  foundation, 
which,  in  after  life,  never  disappointed  him ;  nor  can  it  be  de- 
nied, that  his  study  of  the  lives  of  the  most  illustrious  of  his 
species,  to  which  he  now  gave  up  a  great  portion  of  his  leisure 
hours,  evidently  exerted  a  controlling  influence  in  the  formation 
of  his  own  character.  It  fired  his  ambition,  enlightened  his  un- 
derstanding, imparted  to  him  a  great  many  maxims  of  success- 
ful living,  derived  from  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  the 
great,  while  it  tended  to  check  his  passions,  to  regulate  his  will, 
and  induce  such  habits  of  industry,  sobriety  and  energy  as  sel- 
dom Ml  in  giving  the  greatest  possible  development  to  the  Ac- 
uities, and  the  highest  elevation,  at  last,  to  their  possessor.  In 
poetry,  particularly,  he  was  at  this  period  a  very  constant  and 
careful  reader.  He  was  exceedingly  fond,  at  this  time,  of  the 
English  classic  poets.  He  perused  them  with  a  relish,  and  with 
a  grasp  of  conception  and  of  fiincy,  which  filled  his  mind  with 
their  most  channing  images,  and  imprinted  their  finest  passages 
upon  his  memory.  Not  only  the  poets  best  known,  but  those 
lying  outside  of  the  general  range  of  readers,  such  as  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  and  the  dramatists  earlier  than  Shakspeare,  he  studied 
daily.  Shakspeare,  however,  as  was  to  have  been  expected, 
was  alone  a  study.  He  read  him,  as  few  do  read  him,  criti 
cally,  closely,  philosophically,  as  well  as  for  the  exalted  pleas- 
ure of  the  perusal.  He  read  him  as  a  pupil  reads  the  produc- 
tions of  his  master.  He  considered  him  as  his  master,  as  the 
master  of  all  men  in  the  department  of  human  nature,  as  the 
great  master  and  teacher  of  the  English  language,  of  English 
composition,  and  of  true  eloquence.  He  set  him  above  ev- 
ery poet,  ancient  and  modem,  as  the  sublimest  genius  ever 
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he  had  formed  the  habit,  as  a  profe^onal  man,  of  reading  the 
scriptures  consecutively  and  thoughtfiilly.  This  habit,  mingled 
with  the  instructions  of  his  mother,  and  with  the  recollections 
of  his  youth,  now  established  in  his  mind  that  admiration,  in 
his  heart  tliat  rcvcrenco,  for  the  word  of  God,  which  never  left 
him.  He  has  often  been  heard  to  say,  that,  merely  as.  literary 
compositions,  the  psalms  and  the  prophets  have  no  superiors, 
and  that  the  book  of  Job  has  nothing  like  an  equal. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Webster  began  to  write  for  the  public 
press.  There  was  a  magazine  then  published  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts  known  as  the  Monthly  Anthology^  conducted  by 
bis  old  iHi'nd,  Joseph  S.  Buckminster,  and  supported  by  several 
gentlemen  of  more  than  ordinary  standing  in  the  republic  of 
letters.  Though  the  work  can  hardly  endure  a  comparison 
with  the  Sjxjctator,  or  the  Tattler,  or  the  Rambler,  as  a  work  of 
literary  merit,  it  had  merits  of  a  high  order,  and  is  now  re- 
membered with  satisfaction  as  a  first-fruit  from  the  garden  of 
our  literature.  ITie  biographer  of  Mr.  Buckminster,  in  speak- 
ing of  this  review,  mentions  the  names  of  the  principal  con- 
tributors, and  the  general  character  of  their  articles.  When 
he  reaches  the  name  of  W^ebster,  he  pauses  long  enough  to  pay 
him  a  special  compliment :  "  Daniel  Webster,  from  the  rocky 
wilds  of  New  Hampshire,  enriched  its  pages  with  his  winged 
thoughts."  It  seems,  therefore,  that,  at  this  early  day,  when  he 
was  but  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  had  b^un  to  be  cel- 
ebrated as  a  writer ;  and  those  "  winged  thoughts  "  were  such, 
doubtless,  as  he  lias  been  sending  out,  for  half  a  century,  into 
all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  which  have  been  lighting  down  upon 
all  men,  in  all  departments  of  life,  hovering  over  their  memo- 
ries, and  over  their  imiiginations,  with  mysterious  effect 

As  a  specimen  of  his  written  style,  at  this  period  of  his  life, 
his  Concord  oration,  delivered  on  the  4th  of  July,  1806,  may 
be  re;id  with  satisfaction.  Though  not  a  politician,  perhaps  not 
intending  to  be  one,  hb  mind  naturally  traveled  out  of  his  pro- 
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b  that  the  sentence*;,  though  not  colloquial,  are  in  general  too 
sententious,  and  expressed  with  too  much  brevity  for  the  flow 
of  a  public  harangue."  That  is,  though  a  young  man  of  only 
twenty-five,  he  had  too  much  thought  for  the  number  of  his 
words ! 

In  the  month  of  September,  1807,  afler  a  residence  of  two 
years  at  Boscawen,  where  his  health  had  become  bad  by  se 
vere  study,  he  removed  to  the  city  of  Portsmouth,  wh®re,  it 
was  thought,  he  would  have  less  seclusion,  and  a  more  active 
and  healthful  manner  of  life.  His  practice,  which  had  become 
good,  though  not  lucrative,  he  relinquished  to  his  brother  Ez& 
kiel,  who  was  just  from  college.  The  elder  still  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  younger.  So  true  it  is,  that  genius  is  more 
than  years,  giving  a  man  precedence  contrary  to  the  estab 
lished  laws  of  nature. 

In  Portsniouth,  which  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  tiie  diief  com 
mercial  city  of  the  state,  and  distinguished  for  its  good  society, 
Mr.  Webster  entered  into  a  field  better  oorrespcHiding  to  Ids 
talents.  He  there  met  a  number  of  lawyers,  most  of  whom  he 
had  known  before,  but  whom  he  was  now  to  meet,  in  dafly 
practice,  face  to  face.  Had  he  been  himself  a  lawyer  of  no 
pretensions,  so  dose  a  connection  would  not  have  greatly  an- 
noyed him ;  he  could  have  lived  in  obseurity,  in  the  shade  of 
their  overtowering  reputations,  thankful  for  the  privilege  of  oc- 
casionally enjoying  the  benefit  of  their  counsel ;  but  to  go  there 
«nd  live  upon  their  own  ground,  as  an  independent  individual, 
to  live  there  as  their  equal,  to  live  there,  periiaps,  in  spite  of 
them,  was  a  very  different  matter.  It  was  a  matter,  however, 
that  gave  him  no  concern.  He  knew  his  own  strength,  though 
he  was  never  vain  of  it ;  and  his  position,  his  rights,  were  soon 
acknowledged.  The  oldest  and  ablest  lawyers  of  the  metrop- 
olis were  glad  to  divide  with  him  what  they  oould  not  monc^ 
olize.  He  was  sought  after,  in  &ct,  rather  than  repelled  by 
them.    Jeremiah  Mason,  and  Jeremiah  Smith,  with  other  kir- 
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who,  till  the  day  of  her  untiinelj  death,  loved  and  honored  her 
with  almost  a  devout  afiection. 

Now  Mr.  Webster  was  fiiirly  settled  in  life.  lie  was  twen* 
tj-six  years  of  age,  in  improving  health,  well  educated,  happily 
married,  a  sound  and  thorough  lawyer,  and  entering  into  an  ex- 
tensive practice.  Having  many  friends,  and  no  enemies,  moral 
in  his  11^  and  by  education  religious  in  his  sentiments,  there 
was  nothing  around  him,  or  befi)re  him,  but  happiness,  useful- 
ness and  honor.  It  was  the  most  beautiful  and  blissful  period 
of  his  life.  It  was  the  period  to  which  he  most  often  looked 
back,  in  after  years,  with  that  mellow  and  thoughtful  cast  of 
countenance,  that  always  characterized  hi&  serenest  meditations. 
More  than  once  has  he  attempted  to  tell  a  friend  how  hi^py 
he  then  was ;  how  pure  and  peaoeftd  his  daily  course ;  how 
calm  and  contented  his  repose  at  night ;  how  satisfied  he  was 
with  the  moderate  independence  afibrded  him  by  his  profession ; 
with  what  disrelish  he  looked  out  upon  the  din  and  confusion 
of  the  troubled  world ;  with  what  iinspeakable  delight,  in  the 
midst  of  what  little  fell  to  him  of  that  world's  noisy  strife,  he 
turned  hb  eyes  to  his  sweet  home,  where  was  the  wife  of  his 
heart,  where  his  thoughts  and  affections  centered,  and  to  whidi 
he  trusted  he  might  some  day  retreat  fix)m  every  worldly  care, 
fix)m  every  disturbing  influence,  to  spend  his  best  days  in  do- 
mestic quiet,  with  his  family  and  his  books.  More  than  onee^ 
when  the  attempt  has  been  made,  and  the  picture  has  been  hal^ 
drawn,  has  the  tear  run  down  his  cheek,  his  lip  quivered,  his 
speech  faltered,  till  his  utterance  became  dioked. 

This  portion  of  liis  life,  however,  was  not  constituted  entirely 
of  tender  scenes  and  sentiments.  In  the  daily  practice  of  his 
profession,  he  met  with  many  things  of  a  most  amusing  char- 
acter ;  and,  with  all  his  constitutional  gravity,  there  was  a  vein 
of  natural  humor  in  him,  as  has  been  seen,  that  gave  him  the 
highest  possible  relish  ^r  what  was  genuinely  ludicroua  Long 
yean  after  this  part  of  his  career  was  passed,  indeed,  to  the  end 
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"Can  it  be,  thought  I,  that  old  W ,  the  plaintiff  in  the 

case,  was  instructing  young  M ,  who  was  his  reliable 

witness  ? 

"  After  dinner  the  court  was  reopened,  and  M was  put 

upon  the  stand.  He  was  examined  by  the  plaintiff's  counsel ; 
and  he  certainly  told  a  clear,  plain  story,  repudiating  all  know- 
ledge of  any  agreement  to  sell.  When  he  had  concluded,  the 
opposite  counsel,  with  a  triumphant  glance,  turned  to  me,  and 
asked  rae  if  I  was  satisfied.     *  Not  quite,'  I  replied. 

"  I  had  noticed  a  piece  of  paper  protruding  out  of  M 's 

pocket,  and,  hastily  approaching  him,  I  seized  it  before  he  had 
the  least  idea  of  my  intention.  *  Now,'  I  asked,  *  tell  me  if  this 
paper  does  not  detail  the  story  you  have  so  clearly  told  ?  And 
is  it  not  false  1 '  The  witness  hung  his  head  with  shame ;  and 
when  the  paper  was  found  to  be  what  I  supposed,  and  in  the 

very  hand-writing  of  old  W ,  the  case  was  lost  at  once. 

Nay,  there  was  such  a  storm  of  indignation  against  him,  that 
he  even  removed  to  the  West. 

"  Years  afterward,  when  visiting  New  Ilampsire,  I  was  the 
guest  of  my  professional  brethren  at  a  public  dinner ;  and, 
toward  the  close  of  the  festivities,  I  was  asked  if  I  would  solve 
a  great  doubt  by  answering  a  question.  'Certainly.'  '  Well, 
then,  Mr.  Webster,  we  have  often  wondered  how  you  knew 
what  was  in  M 's  pocket ! '" 

During  the  four  years  next  succeeding  his  marriage,  Mr, 
Webster's  popularity  as  a  lawyer  was  constantly  rising ;  and, 
at  the  age  of  tliirty,  when  most  young  men  are  satisfied  if  they 
have  begun  to  establish  a  business,  his  reputation  was  higher 
than  that  of  any  lawyer  in  New  Hampshire.  Almost  every 
advantage  seemed  to  cener  in  him.  In  the  first  place,  his 
health  had  greatly  improved ;  his  manly  frame  had  put  on  a 
full,  round  form ;  and  he  was  justly  celebrated,  beyond  any 
man  of  his  time,  for  the  combined  dignity  and  beauty  of  his 
person.    Then,  intellectually,  he  had  made  daily  advancement 
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in  every  variety  of  knowletlgi^ ;  lie  httd  studied^  mnd  tbon^hl^ 
aod  written^  almost  mc4.!ssiin!ly  ;  alt  his  menui]  &3i]tk« 
tliorouglily  uwiike ;  aad  every  i  t!t>rt  lie  had  nmJa,  with 
or  [K'n,  hihl  been  itMsoiHftil,  giving  lilm  the  in\^iiable 
i.f  ucver  fktling.  Btit^  what  mm  fltron  of  mot^  conf^u 
had  Iwgvin  the  world,  not  with  ft  pure  moral  charE«?t€r  i 
Imt  witb  a  niinic  for  everythitig  noble,  high  aad  dig 
was  supposed  to  he  incapable  of  a  low  word,  a  mean  act,  OPI 
i2n^\  orthy  principle ;  he  was  looked  to  as  a  pAtteni  of  oorrvti  ] 
behavior,  of  sound  worth,  as  well  m  of  the  roost  exalted  taldEif»;  | 
and  he  seemed  to  be  determined,  in  ©very  act  of  his  iife^  to 
tnaititain  this  lofty  elevBtion.  As  a  lawyer,  evejj,  he  wotdd  do 
nothing;,  and  say  nothing,  wliatever  might  be  the  motive*,  thit 
could  in  any  way  dishonor  him.  He  laid  it  down  as  a  nde  of 
his  professional  life,  that  he  would  undertake  no  man's  cause, 
without  first  assuring  himself  of  its  being,  at  least  in  all  probft- 
bility,  worthy  of  defense.  He  would  defend  no  \'illain.  Though 
a  lawyer,  and  only  a  lawyer,  he  considered  it  his  duty,  and  be 
made  it  his  business,  to  defend  the  innocent,  to  help  the  needy, 
and  to  maintain  the  interests  of  society.  The  same  elevated 
bearing  distinguished  him  when  actually  engaged  at  court 
There  was  no  tricking,  no  cunning,  no  pettifogging,  in  his  argu- 
ments. Seizing  hold  of  the  strong  points  of  his  case,  he  urged 
them,  and  them  only,  w  ith  all  the  force  of  his  masterly  abili- 
ties, and  with  all  the  learning  needful,  but  never  with  false,  or 
garbled,  or  distorted  quotations.  The  facts  he  stated  were  al- 
ways facts  ;  his  authorities  were  real  authorities,  acknowledged 
by  all  good  lawyers ;  and  the  application  he  made  of  his  cita- 
tlons  were  always  fair,  legitimate,  and  to  the  point.  In  this 
way,  he  obtained  an  o^'erwhelming  influence  over  courts  and 
jurfes.  Tliey  relied  on  his  word ;  and  it  is  probably  true, 
that,  in  many  instances,  his  statements  had  as  much  to  do  with 
the  verdict,  as  the  testimony  of  the  most  reliable  of  his  wit- 
nesses.   He  once  said  in  courts  that,  sooner  than  he  would  do- 
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liberatcly  misstate  a  fact,  or  knowingly  misquote  an  authority, 
or  dishonorably  misapply  a  precedent,  he  would  lose  his  case ; 
and  the  people  everywhere,  as  well  as  the  barristers  and  judges, 
believed  him  when  he  said  it  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  such 
a  man,  with  such  principles  of  action,  could  carry  all  before 
him.  It  is  no  wonder,  that  his  name  was  a  tower  of  strength 
to  his  clients,  gi\nng  them,  almost  certainly,  the  victory.  It  is 
no  wonder,  that,  far  and  near,  that  name  took  wing,  going  to 
every  hamlet  in  his  native  state.  The  best  critics  about  him 
had  given  their  decision  in  his  favor ;  and  the  people,  though 
not  prepared,  perhaps,  to  give  an  enlightened  judgment  of  their 
own,  could  easily  believe  what  was  so  abundantly  demonstra- 
ted by  his  success : 

**Api>lMIM 

Walts  on  0000668.    Th6  fleUo  nralUtode, 
Like  Uie  light  straw  that  floats  along  the  stnan, 
OHdo  with  the  curreot  still,  and  follow  fortune.** 

In  this  manner,  and  precisely  at  tliis  time,  New  En^and  be> 
gan  to  hear  of  the  name  of  Daniel  Webster.  We  shall  now 
aee  the  first  fruits  of  this  popular  reputation. 


CHAFTEK  TI, 

HE^IlESENTATfTE  TO  COITGRE^ 

It  was  not  to  Im)  e^cpectt^d,  la  ffnte  of  bk  dofmet^  iflrfl  i 
hb  diMrelibh  of  the  turmoil  of  public  hie,  that  amao  boim  ftailM  * 
the  excitements  of  one  war,  md  beginnbg  the  world  at  tlie 
opening  of  another,  when  every  citiaen  was  called  lo  tJuiik  aod 
act^  cx>ijld  l^eep  himself  entirely  clear  of  politics,  Mr,  Web- 
ster, also,  was  not  only  a  lawyer,  but  by  education,  by  study, 
by  the  habit  of  his  mind,  a  statesman.  He  was  better  in- 
formed respecting  the  history,  character,  wants  and  prospects 
of  the  republic,  than  any  man  about  him.  His  opinion  was 
yery  likely  to  be  looked  for ;  and,  such  was  his  manly  indepen- 
dence, he  was  free  to  give  it  to  every  one  that  asked  it.  But 
when  a  man  has  given  an  opinion,  he  has  something  at  stake ; 
and  he  is  certain  to  defend  himself,  w^henever  he  is  called  in 
question.  Exactly  in  this  way  was  Mr.  Webster  drawn  into 
politics,  which  he  had  always  shunned  and  dreaded. 

The  leading  political  question  of  the  day  was  that  of  the  pol- 
icy, or  impolicy,  of  the  war  with  England ;  and  this  was  the 
immediate  outgrowth  of  the  war  between  England  and  the 
French  republic.  Bonaparte,  springing  from  the  bosom  of  the 
people,  had  gradually  risen  to  sucii  power  as  to  put  under  his 
feet  the  govenmient  of  the  people ;  and  on  the  ruins  of  this 
popular  goveniment  he  had  erected  an  empire,  which,  in  tho 
pride  of  his  ambition,  he  had  resolved  to  make  universaL  In 
the  pursuit  of  this  grand  design,  in  which  he  had  intoxicated  the 
French  nation  with  the  belieij  that  his  own  aggrandizemeat  and 
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their  glory  were  identical,  he  had  subdued  nearly  every  nation 
of  Europe.  England  and  Russia,  for  once  made  friends  by 
their  common  danger,  were  almost  the  only  exceptions,  and 
really  the  sole  barriers,  to  his  European  empire.  Nearly  all 
of  the  great  powers,  however,  either  secretly  or  openly,  had 
combined  against  him  ;  but,  in  the  general  struggle,  no  one  of 
them  had  given  him  so  much  trouble  as  Great  Britain.  By 
land,  he  could  cope,  and  had  coped,  with  everything  that  could 
be  brought  against  him ;  but  the  English  navy,  then  at  the 
acme  of  its  power,  had  taken  from  France  most  of  her  insu- 
lar possessions,  and  swept  her  shipping  from  the  seas.  To  ao> 
complish  this  result,  England  had  been  compelled  to  employ 
all  her  naval  force,  and  to  abandon  almost  entirely  her  foreign 
trade,  on  which  she  depended,  of  course,  for  the  greater  part  of 
her  breadstufi&  in  a  time  of  peace,  and  for  immaiaely  increased 
agricultural  supplies  in  a  time  of  war.  Her  vast  military  es- 
tablishment, growing  with  every  day's  continuance  of  the  war, 
had  gradually  dra^i^n  so  much  upon  the  rural  and  manufactory 
ing  districts,  had  transformed  so  many  producers  into  wasters^ 
that  the  success  of  all  her  gigantic  military  efforts,  if  not  the 
existence  of  the  nation,  seemed  to  depend  on  such  stores  as 
could  be  obtained  from  other  lands.  France,  at  the  same  time, 
shaken  by  internal  revolutions  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
exhausted  by  a  succession  of  the  most  bloody  and  most  expen- 
sive foreign  wars,  had  been  compelled  by  degrees  to  call  her 
agricultural  population  to  take  arms,  and  thus,  like  England,  to 
throw  herself  upon  other  countries  for  a  supply  of  bread.  This, 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  was  the  harvest  day  for  America, 
which,  even  then,  could  export  more  grain  and  flour  than  all 
Europe  combined ;  and  it  actually  became  the  leading  business 
of  tliis  country  to  carry  food  to  the  belligerent  and  hungry  na> 
tions  of  the  old  world,  and  particularly  to  England  and  to 
France.  Peace,  therefore,  to  be  maintained  by  a  most  positive 
neutrality,  was  evidently  the  best  policy,  the  only  good  politics^ 
VOL.  I.  F 
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this  oouotry,  for  her  supplies  of  food,  resolved  to  cut  off  those 
supplies  at  a  single  stroke,  and  thus  starve  her  into  a  submi»> 
sion  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  compel  by  force  of  arms. 
While  at  the  city  of  Berlin,  in  the  midst  of  his  victories  of  the 
German  war,  he  issued  a  decree,  which  blockaded  all  the  porta 
of  England,  but  opened  wider  than  ever,  to  the  shipping  of  all 
nations,  excepting  England  and  her  allies,  the  ports  of  France. 
This,  though  aimed  at  Great  Britain,  was  a  still  heavier  blow 
against  the  United  States ;  and  it  was  clearly  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  join  with  England  in  repelling  an  attack,  which, 
in  a  business  point  of  view,  gave  to  the  two  countries  a  com* 
mon  cause. 

England,  however,  had  given  to  our  people  a  very  grave  o^ 
fence.  Her  seamen,  weary  of  the  long  war,  or  envious  of  the 
rich  gains  of  the  peaceful  commerce  of  our  merchantmen,  had 
been  deserting  the  English  navy,  and  entering  into  the  Ameri* 
can  trade,  in  large  numbers;  and  the  sea-fiuing  population  of 
Great  Britain,  who  had  had  no  connection  with  die  British  mar- 
itime service,  had  numerously  followed  this  example.  England, 
alarmed  at  these  desertions  from  her  navy,  and  equally  alarmed 
at  the  loss  of  so  many  of  that  class  of  her  people,  from  which 
her  navy,  in  any  emergency,  was  to  be  supplied,  saw  no  other 
alternative,  than  to  pass  laws,  and  send  out  orders  to  her  naval 
officers,  to  reclaim  all  such  of  her  refogee  citizens,  and  compel 
them  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  wherever  they  might  be 
found.  Such  laws  had  been  passed ;  but  their  execution,  easy 
in  respect  to  nations  speaking  other  languages  and  marked  by 
different  costumes  and  manners,  was  exceedingly  difficult  m  re- 
lation to  our  own ;  and  the  result  often  was,  without  doubt, 
with  all  the  care  possible  in  such  a  case,  that  hundreds  if  not 
thousands  of  American  citizens,  mistaken  for  Englishmen  in 
disguise,  were  thus  taken  from  their  own  vessels  and  thrust  into 
the  English  men-of war.  Hiough  the  English  government  o^ 
fered  to  return  every  American  citizen  thus  abducted,  whosB 
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dtizienship  could  be  proved,  die  haten  of  Kngland,  tkw 
cheated  by  the  Frecidi  use  of  the  word  democrBcj,  and  ill 
American  iiifidel%  constituting  the  repul^lioui  or  deuic< 
party  in  lijo  dajsof  Je0eiw>ci,  overlookiiig  tbe  eubltme  poaatid 
of  Great  Di itiiiji  at  tliat  time,  m  liw  great  md  ImIL  bulwarks 
eiiristianity,  overlooking  the  extiDdtion  of  e^my^tiog 
cratfc  In  Fi^ce  undeT  the  imperial  AinMtioQorBoiia|litli^  Mi 
secretly  ilivoring  the  iiifidcis  of  America,  whom^  suoeov^  Uwi 
suppostxl,  Vk  ijLild  tend  to  w-iden  tJie  diftftaijet?  in  our  gi>vemiiia£ 
bt^twetn  djurch  and  state,  were  willing  enough  in  hn>ok  tbe  m^ 
suit  and  the  injury  of  die  Berlin  decree,  but  took  fire  ml  mm 
Against  England  for  her  attempt,  carelesaly  executed,  it  m  cm- 
fcssed,  to  recoYer  the  serviGea  of  bef  own  dtlzetia  iu  a  tiinfl^M 
uncommon  need*  ~ 

Actuated  by  such  motives,  the  party  in  power,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Jefferson,  instead  of  going  forward  to  keep  up 
our  lucrative  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  and  with  her  allies^ 
in  spite  of  the  French  embargo,  which  France  had  not  navy 
enough  to  enforce  against  us,  or  against  any  other  nation  at 
peace  with  England,  had  sent  an  ambassador  to  Paris  and  be- 
come the  ally  of  France.  They  had  taken  the  weaker  and  the 
wicked  side,  when  the  material  welfare  of  their  country,  and  a 
just  regard  flir  the  cause  of  momlity  and  religion  throughout 
the  world,  in  a  word,  when  duty  and  interest  both,  had  de- 
manded  the  utmost  stretch  of  charity  toward  England,  in  her 
day  of  eni])arrassnient  and  peril,  since  that  very  peril  she  was 
suffering  not  mcjre  lor  horselfj  thiui  for  the  highest  and  holiest 
interests  of  inankinJ.  Not  daring,  however,  in  a  manly  way, 
if  war  with  England  wiis  right  and  just,  to  make  an  open  dec- 
laration of  war,  and  nuH.'t  the  enemy  upon  an  open  sea,  in  a  weak 
ftiid  cowardly  manner,  they  had  laid  a  second  embargo,  an 
American  embargo,  on  American  shipping,  not  only  forbidding 
trade  with  England,  which  trade  France  most  desired  should 
be  forbidden,  but  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  thus  at  tfao 
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■ame  time  helping  Bonaparte  in  his  eflR>rt  of  annihilating  Great 
Britain  at  a  cost  little  less  than  ruinous  to  ourselves.  Our  soO, 
it  is  true,  remained  fertile,  and  could  give  us  the  necessaries  of 
existence ;  but  the  great  surplus  of  produce,  on  which  we  de- 
pended, through  our  flourishing  commerce,  for  the  comforts  and 
the  elegancies  of  life,  and  for  the  means  of  developing  the.  hid- 
den resources  of  our  country,  had  been  allowed  to  perish  in  our 
fields.  Wheat  had  &llen  in  a  day  from  the  price  of  two  dol- 
lars per  bushel  to  that  of  seventy  cents ;  and  the  whole  land, 
while  aiding  a  traitor  to  republicanism  in  an  attempt  to  break 
down  the  best  government  of  the  best  people,  next  to  our  own, 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  had  been  bereft  of  its  business,  its  pol- 
icy, and  its  power. 

Immediately  upon  this,  England,  still  struggling  for  her  ex- 
istence against  the  great  aspirant  to  universal  dominion,  and 
seeing  no  other  way  of  meeting  the  force  of  the  Berlin  decree, 
had  published  her  celebrated  orders  in  council,  which,  in  sub- 
stance, were  another  embargo,  which  blockaded  against  all  na- 
tions the  ports  of  France ;  but  in  the  execution  of  these  orders, 
still  looking  with  a  friendly  eye  upon  the  United  States,  as  the 
natural  ally  of  the  great  AngloSaxon  and  Protestant  power  of 
Europe,  England  had  treated  our  shipping  with  a  fovor,  which 
she  had  denied  to  all  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Publishing 
her  orders  suddenly,  afler  a  lengthy  but  secret  deliberatioii, 
she  had  permitted  all  American  vessels,  then  in  her  ports,  to 
leave  peaceably  with  their  cargoes,  and  had  given  directions  to 
her  naval  commanders,  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  to  allow  our 
merchantmen  quietly  to  return  home. 

In  this  state  of  things  had  the  country  been  lefl,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  Jeflerson's  second  term ;  and  when  his  successor,  Mr. 
Madison,  had  come  into  the  presidency,  he  had  seen  so  much 
evil  to  our  commerce,  and  consequently  to  our  agriculture,  and 
to  all  the  business  of  our  hitherto  thriving  population,  flowing 
flom  this  policy  that  he  had  been,  at  the  beginning  of  his  pros* 
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ulential  career,  i^vorabk  to  a  repeal  of  the  embArgo,  aail  i 
friend  trt  mon?  peACflful  measunsy  But  hla  part j,  beterpgoit 
OUH  and  yet  uriibeni,  could  aot  be  ooutroUed  by  a  weak,  s  boA^ 
ting,  a  timorous  maa  MadiiOti  waa  borne  on,  by  the  Ibmgf 
party  teding,  througb  fuUJ  yonm  of  irrcsoludon  and  fear ;  bol 
T^'hcn  he  hiul  apppottifed  the  termination  of  his  first  X4m%  h 
luid  seen  no  way  of  maintaining  his  posidon  with  bis  pflitiMB^ 
and  of  rcfjiining  bis  high  office  for  four  years  lotiger,  bot  10 
smother  his  r\inv  ietaoiis  and  his  cociscienoe,  and  ru^  forward  to 
a  still  more  '"  entangling  alliance ''  with  Napoleon,  the  mA «{ 
which,  af;  evi;'ry  one  could  see,  and  as  be  had  pli^ly  aeea  lil 
oonfej^sed^  would  be  a  second  war  with  England. 

llmt  war,  indeed,  soon  came ;  and  it  was  al  thd  time  of  ill 
dei?kratioD,  iti  1812,  that  Mr,  Webster,  in  the  manner  hereto- 
fore described,  had  been  compelled,  by  the  demands  c^  his  fel- 
low-citizens, and  by  the  wants  of  a  distracted  country,  to  utter 
his  opinions,  and  to  enter  into  the  internal  conflict  of  the  nadoo. 
What  those  opinions  were,  or  what  special  part  he  took,  azid 
continued  to  bear,  in  the  conflict,  he  has  left  no  room  to 
doubt 

In  the  firet  place,  he  was  opposed  to  the  embargo,  and  to 
the  policy  that  dicUited  the  embargo,  because  he  regarded  it  as 
an  indirect  but  eflectual  mode  of  aiding  the  ambition  of  Bona- 
parte  in  rooting  out  or  trampling  down  the  last  remains  of  the 
originally  genuine  democracy  of  France,  and  of  setting  up  a 
bitter  though  splendid  tyranny  in  its  place.  He  was  opposed 
to  this  policy,  because  it  was  giving  equal  succor  to  the  same 
man  in  his  unprovoked  attacks  upon  the  goveniments  of  Eu- 
ro})c,  and  especially  upon  Protestant  Great  Britain,  which  the 
aspirant  looked  uj»on  with  the  deepest  hatred,  and  whi<:4i  he 
w;is  determined,  as  the  master-piece  and  conclusion  of  his  bloody 
career,  to  blot  from  thti  map  of  nations.  He  was  opposed  to 
this  policy,  because,  while  it  strengthened  Fnmce  and  weak- 
ened England,  it  destroyed  our  ONvn  commerce,  cast  a  blight 
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upaa  our  agriculture  by  shutdng  off  our  markets,  and  thus  ocHib- 
pietely  paralyzed  the  business  of  the  country.  He  was  oppo- 
sed to  this  policy,  also,  and  was  warm  in  his  opposition,  be- 
cause, as  he  saw  it,  and  as  others  saw  it,  it  was  a  powerful  sup- 
port to  the  rampant  infidelity  of  the  French  atheists,  who,  in 
their  madness,  had  declared  the  scriptures  to  be  a  fraud,  Chris- 
tianity a  lie,  the  Almighty  a  fiction,  and  Jesus  Christ  an  im- 
postor and  a  wretch.  This  infidelity,  indeed,  had  been  the 
original  and  exciting  cause  of  the  French  Revolution,  which,  in 
its  tiu-n,  had  opened  the  way  for  the  ambition  of  Bonaparte, 
who  now  looked  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  his 
ally  against  their  own  republican  prindples,  against  their  kin- 
dred, their  religion,  and  their  Grod. 

The  particular  occasion,  which  drew  Mr.  Webster  out  into 
the  arena  of  politics,  has  been  described,  by  a  class-mate  of  his 
brother :  ^^  The  first  halo  of  political  glory,  that  hung  around 
his  brow,  was  at  a  convention  of  the  great  spirits  in  the  county 
of  Rockingham,  where  he  then  resided,  and  such  representatives 
from  other  counties  as  were  sent  to  this  convention,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  to  mark  out  such  a 
course  for  themselves  as  should  be  deemed  advisable  by  the 
collected  wisdom  of  those  assembled.  On  this  occasion,  an  ad- 
dress, with  a  string  of  resolutions,  were  proposed  for  adoption, 
of  which  he  was  said  to  be  the  author.  They  exhibited  uncom- 
mon powers  of  intellect  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  our  na- 
tional interests.  He  made  a  most  powerful  speech  in  support 
of  these  resolutions,  portions  of  which  were  reprinted  at  the 
time,  and  which  were  much  admired  in  every  part  of  the 
Union."  The  speoch  is  lost,  but  it  is  still  remembered  in  Ports- 
mouth, that,  from  the  moment  of  its  delivery,  Mr.  Webster 
was  at  once  acknowledged  as  the  first  man  of  the  city,  and  the 
leading  spirit  of  New  Hampshire. 

These  popular  assemblies  were  fi-equent ;  they  everywhere 
demanded  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Webster ;  and  though  all  the 
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public  speeches  delivered  i»y  Mm,  at  this  p^od^  sue  gtme  b»  i 
yond  recovery,  onc^  of  them  was  lTst<5Hc*i  to  by  an  inictHijpert  I 
traveler,  who  has  given  nf  it  a  very  n^idiible  detscriptitta : 
''  His  carritiga  wa^  brought  ti>  the  dcior,  and  hfi  waa  al^outtoJ 
get  into  i\,  wlim  the  Itosikv  siiid»  'Bir,  nrc  you  going  10 
town  ]  Mr.  Webster  is  to  speak  to-night.'  Finding  aU  i 
BO  delighted  that  Mr.  Webster  was  going  to  spc^k,  ho  of 
hia  horses;  to  the  stable,  and  put  off  his  journey  Ull  ttus  nic 
At  cftrly  ean^lle-light,  he  went  to  the  hnll^  where  tbe  me 
was  lo  he  ln^ld.  It  was  fdled  to  overflowing,  hnt  ^oma  j 
sori.%  seeing  him  to  be  a  stranger,  gave  way  ;  aiid  ho  : 
eoDveniont  pl;w:«  to  sfcind.  No  one  could  sit  A  tf^mendoA^ 
Tioiise  soon  nniiounced  tltat  th^  orator  hknself  had  amvcd ;  h* 
m  i^mi  n^  ihs^  Tvn^^nlTi^  laii^^  nrrrnui/e*?.  ^noth<^r  roso  t*viitiit»' 
some  remarks  on  the  object  of  the  meeting.  He  was  heard 
with  a  polite  apathy.  Another,  and  yet  another  came ;  and  all 
spoke  well ;  but  this  would  not  do  ;  and  if  Chatham  himself 
had  been  among  them,  or  St.  Paul,  they  would  not  have  met 
the  expectations  of  the  multitude.  The  admired  orator  at 
length  arose,  and  was  for  a  while  musing  upon  something, 
which  was  drowned  by  a  constant  cheering ;  but  when  order 
was  restored,  he  went  on  with  f;re>at  serenity  and  ease  to  make 
his  remarks,  without  apparently  making  the  slightest  attempt 
to  gain  applause.  The  audience  was  still,  except  now  and  then 
a  murmur  of  delight,  which  showed  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
hoariTs  wvU'  ready  to  burst  into  a  thunder  of  applause,  if  those 
who  irciu'r.illy  set  the  cxainpU^  would  have  given  an  intima- 
tion, tliat  it  miizht  have  b**en  do)ie ;  but  they,  devouring  every 
\V(tnl.  made  sii^ns  to  prevent  luiy  interruption.  The  harangue 
wa '  ended  ;  the  roar  of  ap])lause  lasted  long,  and  was  sincere 
and  heart-felt.  It  was  a  strong,  gentlemanly,  and  appropriate 
speech ;  but  there  was  not  a  particle  of  the  demagogue  about 
it  —  nothing  like  the  speeches  on  the  hustings  to  catch  atten- 
tion.    He  drew  a  picture  of  the  candidates,  on  both  sides  of 
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the  question,  and  proved,  as  &r  as  reason  and  argumeot  ooold 
prove,  the  superiority  of  those  of  his  own  dboice."  Next  daj, 
the  traveler  went  on  his  journey,  and  found  to  his  surprisei, 
that,  though  there  was  then  no  telegraph,  the  fiune  <^  the 
speech  had  everywhere  preceded  him. 

It  was  at  this  election,  during  the  month  of  November,  1812; 
after  the  war  hod  been  declared  by  the  Madison  congress 
against  England,  that  Mr.  Webster  first  suffered  himself  to  be 
brought  forward  as  a  candidate  for  office.  He  had  been  soli- 
cited before;  but  he  had  invariably  and  positively  declined. 
Now,  however,  there  seemed  to  be  a  crisis,  a  crisis  in  the  af* 
fiurs  of  the  whole  nation.  The  two  great  measures,  which  had 
been  carried  through  by  the  democratic  party,  the  embargo 
and  the  war,  had  brought  the  Union  to  the  brink  of  a  dissolu- 
tion. New  England,  which  scarcely  had  a  buainesa,  or  any 
means  of  self^pport,  when  she  was  taken  from  the  sea,  though 
loyal  to  the  constitution  and  the  Union,  indulged  the  feelings 
toward  the  administration,  and  toward  the  measures  of  the  ad- 
ministration, which  a  hungry  population  are  likely  to  have 
against  those  who  make  them  star\'e ;  and  the  southern  Statei| 
which  depended  on  New  England  shipping  to  carry  their  sugar, 
their  cotton,  their  tobacco,  and  their  rice  to  market,  and  to 
bring  back  to  the  producers  such  commodities  as  were  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  the  working  of  their  plantations,  and  for  the 
comfort  of  their  homes,  went  so  &r  beyond  their  New  En- 
gland brethren  as  to  talk  of  opposition  to  the  general  govern- 
ment Both  sections  were  opposed  to  the  war ;  and  many  of 
the  federal  party  were  so  violently  against  it^  as  to  withdraw 
from  it  their  support  even  afler  it  had  been  declared.  Web- 
ster, though  sympathizing  with  the  opposition,  and  regarded 
as  a  member  of  the  federal  party,  would  not  desert  the  coun- 
try, nor  the  cause  of  the  country,  though  he  certainly  looked 
upon  the  war  with  no  favoring  eye.  Since  war  had  been  d<^ 
dared,  congress,  he  maintained,  and  the  people,  ought  to  mn^ 
VOL.  I.  F*  9 
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tun  it  m  long  nu  it  must  conttnue;  but  an  bonorabk  pe^ioe,  h^ 
likewise  maintiinefi,  should  be  accepted  m  soon  m  it  filiould  be 
offered,  and  aiTerod  oa  aocm  as  thej-e  shoM  bo  a  possibility  of 
its  being  accepted.  Peace  he  regarded  as  the  oi^gsnic  poUof 
of  this  eountry  j  and  he  saw  fio  good  reason  why  Ekigland,  theo 
struggling  for  her  life  agajnst  an  atheistical  and  iinpeJial  lyr^ 
anny,  which  waa  now  finally  supportod  by  the  pope  and  by  tli« 
papal  church,  should  not  be  eager  to  terminate:,  in  a  manner 
honomble  to  bc^th  amntrtosj  a  needle^  a  voluntary,  and  aii 
unnutitral  war,  against  m  people  speaking  the  fame  lai^gimgi^ 
cherishing  the  same  customs,  boasting  of  the  same  principlecv 
and  serving  by  tlie  same  worship  the  same  God. 

Standing  thus  between  l2ie  extremes  of  both  paitiesi  he  ap 
peared  before  the  citizens  of  his  district  as  a  candidate  for  the 
lower  house  of  congress ;  and  the  result  showed,  tliat,  though 
he  had  been  manly  enough  to  stand  alone,  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  career,  when  weak  minds  are  always  the  most  sec- 
tarian and  violent  in  their  zeal,  his  reputation  at  home,  his  abil- 
ities, and  his  exertions  had  been  sufficient  to  concpier  his  own 
party,  and  to  rout  the  ultra-partisans  of  the  administration  on 
their  chosen  field.  The  people,  trusting  in  his  honesty  and  tal- 
ents, rallied  round  him  ;  and,  after  a  spirited  canvass,  he  and  his 
entire  ticket  were  triumphantly  elected. 

According  to  the  established  custom,  in  a  time  of  peace,  Mr. 
Webster  would  not  have  taken  his  seat  at  Washington  before 
the  month  of  December  of  the  succeeding  year ;  but  there  was 
now  a  war  upon  the  hands  of  the  administration  ;  and  the  pre- 
sident called  an  extra  session  to  be  opened  in  the  month  of 
May.  Early  in  that  month,  therefore,  aft^r  spending  the  whole 
winter  in  studying  and  reviewing  the  condition  of  the  country, 
and  preparing  himself  for  his  new  dutiee,  he  left  Portsmouth 
for  the  captital  of  the  nation.  His  journey  he  has  oft^n  de- 
scribed for  the  amusement  of  the  private  circle ;  and  his  ao- 
count  never  £uled  to  create  convulsions  of  laughter  among  the 
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gTBvest  of  his  auditors.  How  be  went  from  Portsmoutfa  to 
Boston  in  an  old  mail  coach,  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  the  hour ; 
how  he  rumbled  and  jerked  along  from  Boston  over  to  Hart- 
ford ;  how,  from  Hartford,  he  **  worked  his  passage  "  round  by 
land,  a  long  and  weary  way,  first  to  New  Haven,  and  then  to 
New  York  city ;  how  he  progressed,  day  after  day,  through  the 
state  of  New  Jersey,  stopping  a  night  with  Governor  Stockton, 
where  they  talked  over  the  prospect  of  one  day  making  por- 
tions  of  the  trip  by  water ;  how  he  made  his  way  mto  Phila- 
delphia in  a  big  wagon,  and  thence  to  Baltimore,  and  from 
Baltimore  to  Washington,  through  many  perils ;  and  how,  af^ 
ter  nearly  two  weeks  of  laborious  travel,  he  found  himself,  on 
the  24th  of  May,  at  the  seat  of  government,  in  no  plight  to 
stand  before  the  assembled  wisdom  of  the  nation — all  these 
things  he  would  pictiu-e  out,  as  no  other  man,  in  his  day,  could 
picture  anything.  The  classic  reader  may  have  wondered,  pro- 
bably, how  the  Greek  poet  could  have  made  so  long,  so  com- 
plicated, so  rich  and  beautifiil  an  epic,  out  of  a  mere  voyage  of 
a  few  hundred  miles  from  Troy  to  Italy.  It  is  not  the  amount 
of  materials,  however,  that  decides  what  can  be  said  by  a  man 
of  genius ;  and  no  man,  not  even  Homer,  could  make  more 
amusement,  or  more  instruction,  out  of  such  matter  as  hap- 
pened to  fall  to  him,  than  Daniel  Webster.  No  person,  who 
never  heard  him  tell  an  anecdote,  can  realize  what  an  amount 
of  merriment  he  was  accustomed  to  draw  out  of  his  first  trip 
to  Washington. 

The  young  representative  of  New  Hampshire  might  well  think 
of  his  personal  appearance,  when  about  to  take  his  place  as  a 
member  of  the  memorable  war  congress.  He  had  never  been 
a  member  of  a  legislative  body.  He  had  never  held  a  publio 
office.  He  had  leaped  over  all  the  steps,  which  ordinary  mea 
have  to  take,  in  their  ascent  to  high  positions,  and  found  a  seat  in 
the  supreme  council  of  his  country.  He  was  to  meet  then 
meoy  whose  fiuue  was  as  wide  as  the  Union,  and  whoee  talenti 
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■were  respccttni  m  oth^  eoimtries.  It  is  said^  howeveFj  by  thosB 
who  remonjber  the  clay,  thst,  in  spite  of  tlie  imposing  noveltf 
of  the  sccjie,  in  f^pitt  of  his  eotnpamtive  yotitb  and  inexperi- 
ence^ when  he  fu-st  altered  the  haD,  he  walked  as  calmly,  m 
unhrsitatingly,  and  witli  as  much  dignity  and  sell^posessioR,  as 
he  ever  did  in  those  dajs  when  he  wastiie  acknowledged  prinoe 
of  congress.  The  truth  i%  he  was  a  prince,  smd  more  than  a 
prince,  by  nature ;  and  \u^  whole  aspect*  and  every  movement, 
were  the  noble  and  dignified  expression  of  &  noble  and  digtii- 
fied  mind. 

Though  his  first  appearance,  and  the  manner  of  Ms  entrance, 
are  ihus  rememhered  hy  a  single  witness  or  two,  who  knew 
something  of  him,  to  the  majority  of  the  members,  and  to 
nearly  all  of  them,  he  entered  there  a  perfect  stranger.  The 
old  members  were  well  acquainted  with  each  otlier ;  but  the 
New  Hampshire  representative  w^as  a  new  member,  and  they 
did  not  know  him.  Ills  name  they  may  have  seen  in  the  elec- 
tion returns,  or  in  the  prhited  lists  in  the  metropolitan  newspa- 
pers ;  but  the  name,  at  that  time,  carried  nothing  with  it,  either 
personal  or  historical,  to  attract  notice.  All  that  it  now  means, 
in  law,  in  politics,  in  congress,  throughout  the  country,  and  over 
the  fiice  of  the  civilized  world,  and  especially  wherever  the 
English  language  is  spoken  or  read,  has  since  been  added  to  it 
What  it  now  meant  was  simply  that  it  was  the  name  of  a  young 
man  who  had  come  to  the  lower  house  from  a  certain  locality 
in  New  Hampshire.  The  person,  however,  who  bears  the  un- 
known name,  is  now  among  them.  He  is  one  of  them.  He 
meets,  there,  it  is  true,  a  few  old  friends,  and,  among  the  rest, 
his  special  friend.  Governor  Gore,  of  Boston ;  but  the  governor, 
though  proud  of  his  distinguished  pupil,  and  ready  enough  to 
give  him  introduction,  is  too  discreet  a  man,  though  he  had  pro- 
nounced* a  eulogy  and  a  prophecy  of  him  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion, and  at  a  very  proper  time,  to  pronounce  any  eulogies,  or 
to  utter  any  prophecies,  at  this  time.     He  leaves  him  to  make 
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Ins  own  introduction,  and  his  own  impression,  in  his  own  time 
and  way,  but  certainly  with  a  secret  anticipation  of  a  great  day, 
and  of  a  heart-felt  joy,  whenever  that  introduction,  and  that 
impression,  should  chance  to  come.  That  the  time  would  come, 
for  the  fulfillment  of  his  own  prophecy,  and  that  before  the 
members  would  be  prepared,  the  governor  felt  perfectly  aa- 
sured ;  but  when,  or  in  what  manner,  could  hardly  be  divined 
from  what  was  seen  of  the  young  man  on  that  day.  There  he 
sits,  in  his  own  seat,  quietly  though  not  carelessly,  giving  such 
attention  to  the  opening  business  of  the  house,  as  only  a  great 
mind,  full  of  strong  thoughts  and  conscious  of  power,  can  give. 
Some  are  constantly  getting  up  from  their  seats,  and  sitting 
down  again,  in  a  restless  anxiety,  or  because  their  heads  have 
nothing  in  them  weighty  enough  to  hold  them  down.  Others, 
all  over  the  hall,  are  starting  little  motions,  followed  by 
little  speeches,  by  which  ordinary  minds  expect  to  acquire  a 
sort  of  prominence,  and  all  the  prominence  they  can  expect,  at 
the  opening  of  such  assemblies.  Others,  not  so  quick  at  this 
Bort  of  gaming,  but  eager  in  their  own  way,  are  moving  about 
among  the  members,  ostensibly  as  very  social  and  well-mean- 
ing gentlemen,  but  really  picking  up  from  the  fraternity  a  little 
private  capital  for  private  purposes.  When  the  hammer  of 
the  clerk  comes  down,  and  die  call  is  made  to  cast  the  votes  for 
speaker,  on  the  decision  of  which  question  hang  an  unknown 
number  of  little  private  expectations,  and  perhaps  as  many  pri- 
vate promises,  the  fulfillment  of  which  are  the  sole  or  main  re- 
liance of  many  a  dandiprat  politician,  for  the  entire  coming  ses- 
sion, there  is  something  of  a  sensation,  and  many  a  little  cloud 
of  anxiety  may  be  seen  on  the  feces  of  many  of  the  membera. 
The  young  representative  from  New  Hampshire,  however,  still 
keeps  quiet  in  his  seat ;  and  none  of  these  dapper  little  states- 
men trouble  him  with  their  attentions,  because  none  of  them 
chance  to  know  him.  As  the  ballots  are  being  collected,  which 
will  shortly  decide  who  is  to  be  the  speaker,  the  second  great 
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question  Is  busily  discussed  in  loud  >^  hi^rs^  as  to  tbe  p^w 
sons  who  aixi  to  fiJl,  under  tbis  spoaker^hlp,  or  under  that,  the 
committee  c)f  foreign  relations,  which,  m  a  time  of  war,  is  th(i 
first  oommittee  of  the  houae.  The  tmllots  are  now  collected; 
thev  ar<^  counted  ;  and  it  is  announced  tkit  Henry  day,  then 
80  mew  hut  noted  as  l3ie  rising  orator  of  Keiitueky,  is  elected 
speaker.  In  a  ehort  time  afterwards^  a  time  sliort  enough  to 
show  that  the  s^pcaker'a  mind  has  been  made  up  befomhand, 
with  the  others  the  leading  comiinitlec  is  announced,  which  em- 
braces the  tianies  of  Calhoun,  Gi^undy,  Jackson,  Fish^  and  tho 
elder  Iiigensoll,  all  of  th+^m  ^wn  of  lh?'  fir^t  p^e^ition  j  aud 
among  tliese  names,  well  known  to  every  r^resentative,  and 
to  all  the  country,  the  new  members  read,  many  <^  liiem  ibr 
the  first  time,  perhaps,  in  this  august  fellowship,  the  name  of 
one  Daniel  Webster,  of  New  Hampshire. 

This,  certainly,  would  be  generally  considered,  and  has  been 
often  spoken  of,  as  a  most  auspicious  beginning  for  the  first  day 
of  a  long  public  life ;  but  it  is  tliis  very  circumstance,  this  promis- 
ing first-day,  that  has  raised  agamst  Mr.  Webster  the  most  del- 
eterious political  reproach,  which  his  opponents  liave  uttered 
against  him  as  a  public  character.  It  is  laid  up  against  him  as 
proof  of  his  political  inconstancy.  It  is  said,  and  said  with 
great  emphasis,  that  he  was  appointed  to  this  committee  by 
Mr.  Clay,  tlie  leader  of  the  war  movements  in  the  lower  house, 
as  a  friend  to  the  war,  as  a  fi-iend  to  the  Madison  administra- 
tion, but  tliat,  having  secured  tlie  prominence  he  wanted,  or  not 
being  able  to  secure  it,  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Clay's  popularity,  he 
turned  over  and  became  a  violent  enemy  of  both.  This  diarge, 
however,  is  utterly  unfounded  and  untrue.  Mr.  Webster  was 
never  a  finend  of  the  war.  and  never  a  friend  of  the  Madison 
administration,  or  of  the  Madison  policy,  before  his  election  to 
congress,  or  after  it  Plis  position  was  clearly  this,  that,  while 
he  was  opposed  to  the  war  in  itself^  he  felt  bound  to  stand  by 
tho  country,  aft«r  the  war  had  been  declared,  and  to  carry  both 
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die  oountiy  and  tho  war  safely  through.  War  had  been  de- 
dared  by  congress;  the  declaration  had  become  the  law  of  the 
land ;  he  was  bound,  as  every  good  citizen  was  bound,  and  par- 
ticularly as  every  representative  of  the  people  was  und^  spe- 
cial obligation,  to  obey  and  carry  out  the  law  while  it  remained 
a  law ;  but,  it  cannot  he  forgotten,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that, 
from  first  to  last,  Mr.  Webster  was  the  leading  advocate  of 
peace,  of  seeking  and  of  making  peace  with  England,  so  soon 
as  peace  could  be  obtained  on  right  terms.  He  was,  therefore, 
both  a  war  man  and  a  peace  man  at  the  same  time,  eadi  with* 
out  ambiguity,  and  both  without  contradicti<m.  He  was  op- 
posed to  the  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain ;  but  he 
was  a  friend  to  his  country,  as  he  was  always  a  friend  to  i^ 
whether  in  war  or  peace.  He  stood  by  her  in  her  troublaa, 
even  when  they  were  brought  upon  her  by  those  whose  poal- 
tkms  and  policy  he  opposed. 

On  these  terms,  tiierefin'e,  and  in  this  sense,  Mr.  Webster  was 
a  friend  to  the  war,  which  he  found  on  the  hands  of  the  Madison 
administration,  when  he  entered  congress;  and  it  was  as  suoha 
friend,  and  no  other,  that  he  was  put  into  the  war  eommitteei 
the  committee  of  foreign  afiairs,  by  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Clay  and 
the  administration  soon  learned,  however,  that  the  member 
from  New  Hampshire  was  not  a  nuin  to  be  influenced  impro- 
perly by  his  position,  or  by  a  gift  of  placa  Ujb  associates  of 
the  committee  learned  the  same  fact  in  an  equally  short  space 
of  time ;  for,  on  taking  his  seat  with  the  committee,  after  the 
older  members  had  pretty  freely  expressed  thehr  several  views, 
and  had  as  freely  conceded,  as  a  matter  not  to  be  debated,  that 
the  war  was  right,  Mr.  Webster  wished  to  be  informed  dl^ 
reedy  and  distinctly  the  ground  on  which  the  war  had  been  de- 
clared. "  He  had  heard  agreat  many  grounds  stated,"  he  said, 
"  but  he  desired  to  know  exactiy  what  was  the  true  ground,  the 
precise  point  on  which  the  administration  relied,  and  on  whidi 
the  country  was  then  and  ever  afterwards  to  rely,  as  the  i 
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casus  hellif  as  the  sufficient  reason  Find  cause  of  the  daclam- 
tion*"  lliis,  ccrtaialj,  was  like  Mr,  Webster,  It  was  grnng 
to  the  bottom  of  hia  business  at  the  oatsc^t ;  but  it  was  soon 
dtscoveredf  that  it  waa  easier  to  ask  tlie  question  tkin  to  an- 
swer it.  A  great  deal  of  explanation,  of  opinioi>j  of  dbcussioti^ 
as  any  one  may  iniaginej  must  have  ensued ;  but  it  was  finallj 
agreed,  by  a  general  coneurrenoe  of  the  member^  that  the 
great  faet^  whitii  gave  a  haais  to  the  war  with  England,  waft  her 
orders  in  count^il,  by  whkh  she  laid  an  embargo  on  the  French 
ports,  and  reclaimed  her  seamen  and  c]tmn%  who  luid  de^ 
serted  her  in  her  time  of  need.  This  did  not  entirely  eatisiy 
Mn  Webster,  The  elaim  set  up  to  a  sort  of  ownersiijp  of  her 
seamen  and  subjects,  lie  regarded  as  one  of  those  points  m  the 
law  of  nature,  which  had  not  been  sufficiently  determined  and 
settled  in  the  law  of  nations ;  the  leading  natioiis  of  the  e^arth 
had  not  been  uniform  in  their  practice  respecting  it ;  tlie  ma- 
jority of  them,  however,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  setting  up 
some  such  elaim ;  and  there  was,  therefore,  so  flu:  as  this  point 
was  concerned,  Mr.  Webster  thought^  a  fit  subject  for  deliber- 
ate study,  for  a  more  definite  understanding  among  nations,  and 
for  a  deeper  and  even  final  diplomatic  investigation  and  ar- 
rangement by  this  country  and  Great  Britain.  His  own  opinion 
was,  however,  that  the  claim  of  England  was  not  well  founded. 
He  thought  that  the  citizen  of  any  country  had  a  right,  at  his 
own  option,  and  m  his  own  time,  to  transfer  his  allegiance,  his 
citizenship,  to  another  country'.  That  was  the  citizen's  right  by 
the  law  of  nature.  It  was  a  right  growing  out  of  what  we,  in 
this  country,  have  established  as  tlie  great  right  of  personal  lib- 
•  erty  and  independence.  This  latter  right,  however,  was  not  es- 
tablished, wiis  not  acknowledged,  and  never  had  been  acknowl- 
edged, in  the  countries  of  Europe.  It  had  not  V>cen  aeknowl 
edged  in  Great  Britain ;  and  !Mr.  Webster,  though  ready  lo 
make  it  a  question,  and  a  question  not  to  be  avoided  or  eva- 
ded,  between  us  and  England,  until  it  should  be  settled,  was 
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dow  to  regard  it  as  a  sufficient  justificatioii  for  a  hasty  war 
with  a  kindred  people,  whose  language,  whose  laws,  whose  re- 
ligion, whose  national  interests,  were  almost  identical  with  oar 
own.  He  honestly  and  firmly  believed,  that  England,  so  soon 
as  she  should  be  free  from  the  danger  that  impended  over  her 
existence,  would  see  it  to  be  her  interest,  and  would  be  willing, 
not  only  to  seltle  the  claim  on  a  just  and  satis&ctory  basis,  but 
give  us  ample  satisfaction  for  every  instance  in  which,  to  our 
detriment,  it  had  been  abused.  In  one  well  known  case,  and 
in  several  not  so  generally  understood,  she  had  already  done 
so ;  and  Mr.  Webster  argued,  that  this  country  might  have 
charitably  presumed,  for  the  time  at  least,  till  the  momentona 
European  struggle  of  national  existence  against  usurpation 
should  be  over,  upon  a  <x>ntinuance  of  a  similar  disposidon, 
until  the  contrary  should  be  established  by  sufficient  evidence. 

This,  however,  was  only  one  branch  of  Mr.  Webster's  argu- 
ment There  was  another  equally  truthful,  equally  cogent,  and 
still  more  troublesome  to  meet  America  had  declared  war 
against  England,  because  England  had  passed  her  orders  in 
council,  ana  blockaded  the  ports  of  France.  But  France,  it 
was  urged  by  Mr.  Webster,  had  done  the  same  thmg,  and  was 
the  original  tnmsgressor.  England  had  passed  her  orders  only 
in  self-defease.  If  a  war  was  to  be  declared  against  England, 
therefore,  why  had  not  one  been  declared  before,  or  at  the  same 
time,  against  France  1  France,  too,  had  followed  up  her  Ber- 
lin decree  by  another  and  a  worse  one  dated  at  Milan.  Why 
had  not  these  produced  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  UniU^ 
States  ]  This  question  Mr.  Webster  ui^ed  upon  the  commit- 
tee ;  and  it  was  replied  that  tlic  French  decrees  had  been  re- 
voked. But  when,  at  what  particular  time,  had  they  been  re- 
voked  ]  This  question  brought  after  it  a  difficulty.  The  com- 
mittee could  not  tell.  Tlic  date  of  the  revocation  was  April 
28th,  1811 ;  it  had  been  handed  to  our  miuister  at  Paris,  it 
was  said,  and  sent  to  the  French  minister  at  Washington,  but 
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had  not  been  oommunicated  to  our  govemmcnt  till  the  mo&tb 
of  iliiy,  1812.  There  was  a  mystery  in  the  whale  proceeding. 
The  proceeding  looked  very  much  like  ii  fraud.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  guod  chance  to  dmjbt^  that  an  immiment  of  such  iru- 
porUncc  could  have  been  left  to  lie  in  the  drwwera  of  the  Amer- 
ican  minister  at  Paris,  vt  in  tboste  of  the  French  minister  at 
\Va.shJngloiii  as  though  ft  had  been  an  almost  useless  roll  of  paper, 
which  it  was  only  tieoessary  to  preserve.  Had  not  the  docu- 
ment, which  liiiJ  been  really  and  officially  presented  to  the 
United  States,  in  the  month  of  May,  1812^  been  dated  back- 
ward by  the  French  government  t*>  tlie  28' h  t>f  April,  1811  ? 
And  had  not  the  administnitioii,  to  eiciBe  its  dedandon  of  war 
against  England,  while  it  remaiiied  at  peace  with  Franoe,  been 
a  party  to  this  contrivance  t  As  to  that,  Mr.  Webster  could 
not  tell.  The  committee  could  not  inform  him.  So,  detei^ 
mined  not  to  take  a  step  until  he  should  know  on  what  he  was 
to  stand,  or  on  what  was  to  be  his  reliance  for  a  foothold,  he 
resolved  to  appeal  from  the  committee  to  the  house,  and 
through  the  house  to  the  administration,  for  some  light  upon 
this  mysterious  subject  Therefore,  on  the  10th  o^  June,  1813, 
after  he  had  been  a  member  of  congress  about  two  weeks,  he 
rose  in  his  place,  and  moved  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  went 
to  the  bottom  of  the  whole  subject,  and  which  took  the  mem- 
bers by  surprise.     The  resolutions  were  the  following  : 

"  Besolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
quested to  inform  the  house,  unless  the  public  interest  should, 
in  his  opinion,  forbid  such  communication,  when,  by  whom,  and 
in  wliat  manner  the  first  intelligence  was  given  to  this  govern- 
ment of  the  decree  of  the  government  of  France,  bearing  date 
tlie  28th  of  April,  1811,  and  purporting  to  be  a  definitive  re- 
peal of  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan. 

"  Resolved^  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
quested to  inform  this  house,  whether  Mr.  Russell,  late  charge 
d'affaires  of  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  France,  hath 
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ever  admitted  or  deded  to  this  government  the  oorrectoess  of 
the  declaration  of  the  Duke  of  Baseano  to  Mr.  Barlow,  the  late 
minister  of  the  United  States  at  that  court,  as  stated  in  Mr. 
Barlow's  letter  of  the  12th  of  May,  1812,  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  that  the  said  decree  of  April  28th,  1811,  had  been  com- 
municated to  his  (Mr.  Barlow's)  predecessor  there;  and  to  lay 
before  this  house  any  correspondence  relative  to  that  subject, 
which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  communicate ;  and  also  any 
correspond^ce  between  Mr.  Barlow  and  Mr.  Russell  on  thfrt; 
subject,  which  may  be  in  the  possession  of  the  department  of 
state. 

^  Resolved^  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
quested to  infijrm  this  house,  whether  the  minister  of  France 
near  the  United  States  ever  informed  this  government  of  the 
existence  of  the  said  decree  of  the  28th  of  April,  1811,  and  to 
lay  before  the  house  any  correspondence  that  may  have  taken 
place  with  the  said  minister  relative  thereto,  which  the  preri- 
dent  may  not  think  improper  to  be  communicated. 

"•  JResolvedy  That  the  presid^t  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
quested  to  communicate  to  this  house  any  other  information, 
which  may  be  in  his  possession,  and  which  he  may  not  deem 
injurious  to  the  public  interest  to  disclose,  relative  to  the  said 
decree  of  the  28th  of  April,  181 1,  and  tending  to  show  at  what 
time,  by  whom,  and  in  what  manner  the  said  decree  was  fint 
made  known  to  this  government  or  to  any  of  its  representa- 
tives or  agents. 

^  Reiolvedy  That  the  president  be  requested,  in  case  the  &ct 
be,  that  the  first  information  of  the  existence  of  said  decree  of 
the  28th  of  April,  1811,  ever  received  by  this  government,  or 
any  of  its  ministers  or  agents,  was  that  communicated  in  May, 
1812,  by  the  Duke  of  Bassano  to  Mr.  Barlow,  and  by  him  to 
his  government,  as  mentioned  in  his  letter  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  of  May  12^  1812,  and  the  accompanying  papers,  to  in- 
form  this  house  whether  the.  government  of  %h&  United  States 
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hath  ever  receiTed  from  tlmt  of  IVaiio©  any  explatmtion  of  iim 
reasons  of  that  docrcie  bctng  oone^iled  from  iMs  government 
and  Its  uiinisttTi^  for  so  long  a  time  after  itg  date ;  and,  if  euch 
ex  pi  lui  at  ion  has  been  asked  by  this  government^  and  has  been 
omittt'd  to  l}e  given  by  that  of  France,  whether  thi»  govern* 
ment  hns  made  iuiy  remonstrance?,  or  expressed  any  diasatisfec^ 
lion,  to  the  government  of  France,  at  such  conci^alrafiit/' 

Such  >vere  Mr.  Webster's  resolutions.  The  reading  of  them, 
and  the  defeni^ie  made  of  tlietn,  were  the  occasion  of  the  first 
words  he  ever  uttered  in  the  halb  of  congnsa  A  w^ker  man 
would  havo  tjiken  up,  for  the  first  time,  some  popular  or  ^vlai 
topic,  whit'h  Vfould  bive  given  htm  the  opportunity  of  introdu. 
cing  himself  to  the  Dotioe  <rf  the  country.  Mr.  Webster,  on 
the  other  hand,  stood  up  there,  single  and  alone,  a  young  and 
inexperienced  man,  but  a  man  conscious  of  his  power,  to  call 
the  country  to  account  at  the  bar  of  its  own  sober  judg- 
ment. He  called  upon  the  administration  to  tell  the  people, 
and  to  tell  the  world,  why  it  hiid  gone  to  war  with  England, 
while  it  remained  at  peace  with  France.  He  called  upon  the 
administration  to  inform  the  peopie,  whether  its  apology,  that 
France  had  revoked  her  decrees  before  war  had  been  declared, 
was  a  well-founded  apology,  or  a  piece  of  conspiracy  between 
Bonaparte  and  itself.  He  called  upon  the  administration  to  say, 
in  so  many  words,  whether  the  revocation  had  not  been  dated 
backward  by  France  with  its  own  connivance  or  consent,  that 
an  apparent  apology  might  be  flirnished,  or  whether  the  revo- 
cation had  not  been  bought  of  France  by  the  pledge  of  a  dec- 
laration of  war  against  Enghmd  by  the  United  States,  which 
revocation  was  to  be  a  dead  letter,  a  hrutum  fulmen,  until  the 
pledge  should  be  redeemed,  and  which  pledge  the  administration 
had  found  it  impos.slble  to  redeem,  or  to  bind  itself  positively 
to  redeem,  till  a  year  after  the  date  of  the  revocation,  for  which 
this  price  was  promised  to  be  paid,  hi  case  it  should  appear, 
as  Mr.  Webster  suspected,  that  the  administration  had  never 
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heard  of  the  revocation,  till  May  12,  1812,  just  before  the  deo- 
laratioii,  he  called  upon  the  administration  to  convict  itself  still 
fiurther  by  being  compeUed  to  say,  while  it  had  declared  war 
against  England  for  steps  taken  in  self-defense,  whether  it  had 
even  so  much  as  remonstrated  against  the  French  decrees, 
which  were  the  original  and  much  the  more  aggravated  trans- 
gression against  our  interests  and  rights.  In  truth,  he  was  de- 
termined, in  this  direct  and  legitimate  way,  to  compel  the  ad- 
ministration to  make  confession,  either  of  an  unnatural  and 
fraudulent  conspiracy  with  France  against  England,  or  of  an 
equally  unnatural  and  fraudulent  partiality,  in  the  &ce  of  every 
good  reason  for  an  opposite  partiality,  for  the  imperial,  infidel, 
bloody,  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  government  of  France. 

This,  certainly,  was  a  very  bold  step  for  any  man  to  take ; 
but  it  was  &r  bolder,  almost  hazardous,  for  a  young  and  un- 
practiced  man,  who  had  taken  the  floor  for  the  first  time,  and 
had  been  a  member  but  about  half  a  month.  Mr.  Webster, 
however,  though  by  no  means  vain  of  his  abilities,  perfectly 
knew  himself  He  knew  that  it  would  give  him  no  trouble, 
foaroely  any  uneasmess,  to  stand  up  there  and  explain  the  rea- 
sons why  he  sought  the  information  required ;  and  that,  as  he 
understood  the  case,  having  no  thought  of  oratory,  or  of  elo- 
quence, was  all  that  he  had  to  do.  This  he  did  do,  and  that 
with  a  deamess,  a  directness,  a  power,  which  the  oldest  man 
there  had  never  heard  surpassed.  When  he  began  to  speak, 
the  members  prepared  themselves  to  listen,  at  least  during  the 
introduction,  with  that  charity  and  respect  which  they  were  ac- 
onstomed  to  pay  to  a  new  member ;  but  the  introduction  was 
too  brief  to  give  them  time  for  all  the  respect  due  on  such  an 
occasion,  and  too  pertinent  to  admit  of  their  letting  go  of  the 
speaker  without  ferther  notice :  Mr.  Webster  rose,  as  he 
nkl,  ^  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  subject  of  consid- 
erable importance — a  task  which  he  hoped  would  have  fiJlai 
kito  the  hands  oi  some  other  gentleman  better  qualified  than 


^vuuciiica  coma  iKiopi  uiiitTeni  Views,  or  take  c 
He  would  merely  remark,  by  way  of  explanatior 
be  remembered  by  all,  that  the  subjects  to  which 
tious  referred,  were  intimately  connected  with  th< 
present  war.     The  revocation  of  the  orders  in  coi 
Bntoki  was  the  mam  pomt  on  whldi  tbo  war  ti 
had  h&m  demanded  for  the  reason  that  the  Frencl 
ccasenl  to  e^tist.^    This  brief  statement^  in  tjie  \ta\ 
rhetoricians,  was  the  substance  of  tlio  e3cpodtion,  a 
of  his  subject,     Tlien  canxc  the  narmtion  of  fiictsi, 
be  had  clearly  m  the  mi  ad  in  order  to  a  &ir  vien 
topic ;  and  In  this  particular  part  of  an  onitioD,  ] 
never  had  his  superior,  tmd  America  ne^'er  saw  h 
fUU  report  of  the  speech  ha^  not  been  preserved  ; 
from  the  few  Dot^  taken  at  the  time,  and  from 
known  of  Mr.  Webster's  mitntien  the  historical  si 
not  only  to  the  point  but  brief  mid  simpla    11m  i 
Uie  speech  tlien  came,  and  tlien  a  brief  but  pown 
tioti :     ^  France,  Mr.  SjieakcTj  is  a  patriotic  and  r^ 
diuotry.    Its  inhalntaots  arii  a  pople  remarkable  : 
eelfdepeudenoe  which  disdains  all  relianc«^  upon  oU 
and  oth^r  people,     lliey  dqjcnd,  and  are  det«rmiiit! 
mainly  on  themselves,     Tbeir  language,  their  law 
lizatioftj  th^ir  destiny^  they  are  accustomed  to  regain 
the  xneir  relifiion^  from  the  dmv*  nf  rtw 
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ftr  oenturios  to  extend  his  ecclesiastical  domiDion  over  them ; 
bat  they  have  met  his  attempts,  from  first  to  last,  with  nothing 
but  coldness  and  resistance.  Resbtance  to  the  papacy,  while 
Aey  are  perfectly  good  Catholics  in  doctrine,  has  long  been  one 
of  their  ruling  political  dogmas.  But  the  pope  has  never  been 
willing  to  give  up  the  stru^le.  He  has  over  been  as  deter- 
mined to  extend  lus  authority  over  France,  as  France  had  been 
determined  to  reast  it  Thus,  a  long  conflict  has  been  going 
on  between  a  Oatholic  peojde  and  the  head  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion. This  conflict^  carried  to  excess  by  both  parties,  has 
gradually  produced  among  the  people  of  France,  especially  in 
the  literary  circles,  a  class  of  men,  who,  knowing  no  other  re- 
gion but  the  Catholic,  in  their  zealous  opposition  to  the  head 
of  this  religion,  have  matured  their  cause  first  into  an  opposi- 
tion  to  the  religion  itself  and  finally  to  all  religion.  These  are 
the  Frendi  atheists;  and  they  have  been  able,  by  the  most 
^xrodigious  and  long^rotracted  labors,  to  make  their  cause  the 
cause  of  the  French  people.  They  have  been  able  to  raise,  and 
for  a  series  of  years  to  maintam  in  France,  a  fierce,  bloody  and 
sweeping  revolution.  That  revolution,  at  first  democratic^ 
turned  out  to  be  most  basely  and  disgustingly  tyrannical.  The 
people  themselves  became  at  last  weary  of  it  At  this  pro- 
cise  point  of  time,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  a  young  French  gen- 
eral, a  man  of  extraordinary  talents  and  ambition,  rose  up  fix)m 
the  masses  of  the  people,  and  resolved  to  take  the  revolution 
into  his  own  hands  and  use  it  for  his  own  aggrandizement  So 
successful  was  he,  in  this  undertaking,  that  he  has  been,  now 
for  several  years,  the  master,  the  tyrant,  the  scouige,  in  many 
respects,  of  continental  Europe.  In  his  career  <^  triumph,  how- 
ever, the  usurper  meets,  everywhere  and  always,  with  a  check 
at  the  hands  of  England.  England,  therefi>re,  must  be  hum- 
bled. Engknd  must  be  subdued.  England  must  be  blotted 
fiom  the  map  of  the  nations.  In  the  field  of  battle,  he  has  thus 
&r  been  able  to  meet  her,  to  baffle  her,  and  oftentimes  to  an* 


nihil  ate  her  armies.  He  h»s  tbcmght  tlmt,  cm  land,  he  would 
ever  be  al>le  ti>  oDOtrol  inir.  But  Eugkad  is  emplmiically  a 
marilimc  eovintry.  She  m  mmtrv^  of  the  Deean*  Bo  long  as 
she  can  rctjiiu  her  aiperiority  at  «ai,  the  ambition  of  the  French 
general,  consul  I'tnperor,  will  i^vtr  succeed  in  the  gnmc)  un- 
dertaking nf  mnverml  em[>irt\  The  coinmeree  of  Enghuid, 
therefbre,  out  <»!'  whicli  grows  her  gigantic  navy,  must  be  crip- 
pleiJ,  ('nishtyJ,  annrbUftte*!  Hence  the  Berlin  decree^  Ht*«c<?, 
in  Dii[>osition  to  the  Brkis}i  orders  in  ciruncil,  which  England 
had  piissed  in  selfkiefenae,  the  ililan  decree^  Hence,  carrying 
out  tho  same  di^sign,  even  ailer  the  laying  of  the  JeSeison  em- 
bargo, and  in  dofianoo  of  it^  the  Bayonne  decree.  Hence  his 
seizure  of  Amcrii^an  shi]-  :  '■  rFivnch  f>orl'i,  and  upon  the 
high  seas.  Hence  the  confiscation  of  millions  of  the  private 
propei-ty  of  our  citizens;  and  hence  all  those  high-handed 
measures  of  the  French  government,  wliich  have  worked  such 
disaster  to  our  commerce.  In  this  state  of  the  case,  sir,  greatly* 
agitated  ]>y  the  defensive  measures  which  England  found  it  ne- 
cessiuy  to  her  existence  to  adopt,  but  entirely  forgetful  of  what 
France  luul  done  of  her  own  free  will,  and  that  her  will  might 
have  free  scope  in  the  exercise  of  a  universal  domination,  the 
United  States  have  declared  war,  not  on  France,  which  b^an 
the  struggle,  which  was  the  first  transgressor,  but  against  Eng- 
land, a  country  making  a  unanimous  and  perilous  effort  to 
maintain  its  own  inte^ity  and  existence  against  a  man,  who, 
when  he  should  have  finished  Europe,  would  sigh,  like  the  all- 
devouring  Greek,  for  another  world  to  conquer.  And  who 
knows,  sir,  that  that  other  world  would  not  be,  will  not  be,  that 
very  country  which  has  thus  far  helped  him  in  his  progress  to 
this  universal  conquest?  For  one,  sir,  I  cannot  say  that  these 
United  States  may  not  be  his  last  field  of  battle.  But  it  is  said, 
sir,  that  Bonaparte  is  a  friend  to  iis,  and  that  his  decrees,  neces- 
sary for  a  time,  have  all  been  revoked.  This  is  exactly  the 
point,  sir,  about  which  I  rose  to  seek  information.     It  is  the 
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poiot  of  inquiiy  in  the  resolutions  which  I  have  had  the  honor 
this  day  to  read.  I  wish  to  know,  and  the  country  wishes  to 
know,  when,  by  whom,  and  in  what  manner  those  decrees  have 
been  revoked.  For  one,  sir,  I  never  heard  of  the  revocation 
till  after  the  war  with  England  had  been  declared.  Then  they 
were  produced.  Then  they  were  put  into  the  hands  of  con^ 
gresB.  Then  they  were  published  through  the  length  and 
broadth  of  the  country  as  certain  evidence  of  the  generosity  and 
finendly  diifKwition  of  the  government  of  France.  Now,  sir,  I 
wish  to  know,  and  the  people  of  this  country  wish  to  know,  and 
I  trust  it  is  fi>r  the  honor  of  the  people  and  of  the  government 
to  have  it  known,  whether  tlus  revocation  was  mode  before  or 
after  the  declaration.  If  before,  and  more  than  one  whole  year 
before,  as  is  now  said,  I  wish  to  know  where  it  had  been  during 
all  that  time,  and  why  it  was  kept  concealed.  If  after,  let  us 
know,  sir,  and  let  the  people  know,  how  a  declaration  of  war 
could  be  passed  in  this  hall,  and  at  the  instance  of  this  admims- 
tration,  against?  Great  Britain,  while  we  remmncd  at  peace  with 
France.  More  than  this,  it  is  well  known  to  you,  sir,  and  to 
every  gentleman  in  this  house,  that,  even  now,  we  have  the 
letter  of  M.  Chainpagny,  asserting  the  revocation,  and  a  copy 
of  the  emperor's  address  to  the  free  cities,  on  the  other  hand, 
denying  it  We  have,  also,  now  before  us,  decisions  of  the 
French  admiralty  affirming,  and  other  decisions  of  the  same 
courts,  repudiating  it.  The  whole  matter,  sir,  is  involved  in 
darkness  and  needs  light  It  will  be  recollected,  too,  that,  in 
March  last,  the  president  had  communicated  to  congress,  un- 
mediately  before  its  adjournment,  certain  correspondence  be- 
tween our  government  and  its  ministers  to  France,  the  promi- 
.  nent  features  of  which  correspondence  was,  that,  in  an  inter- 
view between  our  minister  and  the  French  secretary  for  for- 
eign aflairs,  which  took  place  about  the  first  of  May,  1812,  it 
was  stated  by  the  latter  that  the  decree  in  question  bad  been 
put  into  the  hands  of  our  minister  in  France,  and  transmitted 
VOL.  I.  G  10 
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to  tho  French  miiuster  in  the  United  States,  at  the  ^me  al 
which  it  >>ore  date.  Hera^  rfr,  is  the  chief  mystefy.  Now,  if 
this  be  so,  vrhy  was  not  tJmt  decree  publisbtid  to  the  world,  at 
least  to  our  fellow^^iti^eiis,  tlmt  they  might  know  and  arm\ 

themselves  of  the  remoYal  of  this  restriction  from  th<iir  trade 
and  general  business !  Why  wns  it  not  fwjt  into  the  linnds  of 
congress,  as  soon  as  i^eoeived,  which  -WAS  before  the  detilaration 
of  wfir  vnih  En^^land,  that  congr^as  might  rwt,  in  that  great  eri- 
as,  \^  ith  all  tiie  light  possible  on  a  topie  so  momentous  ?  Bight 
here,  sir,  I  am  serioiisly  puzzled  in  tliia  matter.  Here  uras  a 
congress,  at  f  lie  datjo  and  sometime  af^er  the  date  of  that  t^ 
vocation,  hot  for  a  dedaratron  of  war  with  England;  and  thene, 
outside  of  the^e  chamberB^  was  an  administration  equally  zeal^ 
ous,  and  seeking  every  argument  and  pretext  for  the  most  bel- 
ligerent measures.  This  revocation,  however,  which  the  ad- 
ministration affirm  was  in  their  possession  before  the  war,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  declaration,  and  which  would  have  been  the 
weightiest  argument  possil^le  fur  the  war,  was  never  used,  never 
referred  to,  never  hinted  at,  for  this  purpose,  nor  for  any  other 
purpose.  Why  was  it  not  said,  in  reply  to  those  members 
who  accused  the  administration  of  partiality  in  declaring  war 
on  England,  while  remaining  at  peace  with  France,  that  France 
had  revoked,  had  recalled,  liad  abolished  all  her  offensive  and 
injurious  decrees,  while  England,  thus  freed  from  the  necessity 
of  keeping  up  her  orders  in  council,  pertinaciously  and  gratui- 
tously maintained  them  ?  Not  a  word,  however,  did  you  hear, 
at  that  time,  about  the  revocation.  The  news  of  the  revoca- 
tion came  afterwards.  It  came  after  the  war.  It  came  at  the 
time  when  an  apology  for  the  war  was  needed  to  quiet  the 
rising  and  growing  opposition  of  our  people.  But,  instead  of 
quieting  their  resentment,  it  has  roused  their  suspicion.  They 
fear  there  is  some  collusion  here.  They  fear  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  country  is  at  risk  before  the  world.  They  wish  to 
know  the  facts  in  the  case ;  and  it  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
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eiBoHiDg  information,  and  giving  it  to  the  people  of  these  states, 
Aat  I  offer  to  you  the  resolutions  which  I  have  had  the  honor 
of  submitting  to  your  consideration.  And,  before  taking  my 
seatyl  trust  the  house  will  indulge  me  in  adding  to  what  I  have 
already  said,  that  the  reputation  of  a  country,  of  a  whole  peo- 
ple, is  worthy  of  the  deepest  concern,  and  should  claim  at  our 
hands  the  most  grave  and  considerate  attention.  To  maintain 
our  national  honor,  as  a  nation  respected  for  its  fitir  and  op^i 
and  impartial  intercourse  with  all  other  nations,  will  be  worth 
more  to  us,  and  to  our  diildren,  than  any  nimiber  of  wars,  or 
any  number  of  victories." 

Sudi,  in  a  condensed  fwrn,  is  the  substance,  according  to  the 
few  notes  taken  of  it  at  the  time  of  its  delivery,  and  according 
to  the  recollection  of  some  who  heard  it,  of  Mr.  Webster's 
maiden  speech  in  congress.  It  was  in  every  way  eminently 
Sttooessful.  When  the  exordium,  brief  and  pertinent,  had  been 
disposed  of^  the  members  still  found  themselves  listening,  they 
scarcely  knew  why,  but  probably  because  the  speaker  had  given 
the  impression  that  he  was  a  man  who  had  something  to  say. 
As  he  advanced,  they  listened  with  a  gradually  growing  inter- 
est, because  what  had  been  said  gave  evidence  that  the  person 
speaking  would  be  likely  to  say  something  better  than  they  had 
expected,  and  perhaps  as  well  as  anything  they  had  heard  be- 
fore, on  a  new,  an  exciting  and  important  subject  The  bold- 
ness of  the  speech  also  hod  its  effect  upon  them ;  and  they 
watdied  the  yoimg  speaker  the  more  narrowly  to  see  how  he 
would  come  out  of  so  daring  an  undertaking.  Before  he  was 
half  through,  however,  all  speculation  was  over ;  he  had  mas- 
tered his  position,  had  gained  his  auditors ;  and  nothing  re- 
.  mained  but  a  deeper  and  a  still  deeper  interest,  till  speaker  and 
hearer  were  lost  in  that  indescribable  feeling,  that  all-subduing 
spell,  which  an  oratorical  triumph  always  throws  around  the 
orator,  and  in  the  unbounded  and  equally  unaccountable  horn* 
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age,  which  such  a  triumph  always  receives  from  a  williijg,  and 
oompc'Is  from  an  unvviUing,  fiuiJienfc, 

"  In  the  most  splendid  fortune,  in  all  the  dignitj^  and  pride 
of  power,''  mquiri^  the  phllo^phlc  Tacitus*,  "is  there  an v tiling 
that  can  equal  tlie  heartfelt  ssatls&etion  L>f  the  able  advocate, 
when  he  sees  the  most  illustrious  citizens,  men  respected  fur 
tJieir  year^  aiid  floiunshing  in  the  opiojon  of  the  puhiie,  yet  pay- 
ing their  court  fo  a  rising  genius,  and,  in  the  midst  of  wealth 
and  grandeur,  fairly  owning,  that  they  siill  want  something  ot* 
perior  to  all  their  possessions  ?  '■  But  when  we  see  a  man,  a 
young  miui,  by  the  simple  power  of  spce<?h,  not  only  gaining 
at  once  the  hearts  of  the  aged  atid  the  wcjiJthy^  hut  of  such  in 
his  own  profession,  in  his  own  sphere  of  action,  in  spite  of  their 
jealousy  of  a  rival  and  their  dread  of  a  superior,  it  is  a  triumph 
such  as  was  never  enjoyed  by  the  proudest  and  most  fortunate 
of  the  Caesars.  Such  a  triumph  was  that  of  Mr.  Webster,  hi 
a  single  day,  in  an  hour,  by  the  force  of  his  own  mind  and 
power,  he  had  sprung  from  positive  obscurity,  so  far  as  the 
country  was  concerned,  not  only  to  a  most  eminent  position, 
but  to  that  of  the  first  orator  in  congress,  and  one  of  the  strong- 
est, boldest,  and  most  reliable  of  our  statesmen.  "At  the 
time  this  speech  was  delivered,"  says  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Webster ;  but  I 
was  so  struck  with  it,  that  I  did  not  hesitate  to  state  that  Mr. 
Webiiter  was  a  very  able  man,  and  would  become  one  of  the 
very  first  statesmen  in  America,  and  perhaps  the  very  first" 
Such,  almost  in  a  day,  became  the  opinion  of  the  country  ;  and 
from  that  day  forward,  intelligent  men,  all  over  the  Union,  as 
they  looked  after  the  proceedings  of  congress,  were  eager  to 
read  every  paragraph,  every  scrap,  that  carried  in  it  tlie  new 
name  of  Daniel  Webster. 

Mr.  Webster,  however,  did  not  often  gratify  the  public  cu- 
riosity, in  this  respect,  while  a  member  of  the  thirteenth  con- 
gress.   It  was  as  much  his  discretion  at  the  beginning  of  hia 
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ooi^ressioDal  -career,  as  it  afterwards  became  his  settled  prao- 
tice,  not  to  speak  on  every  question,  nor  on  many  questions, 
but  only  on  the  most  important,  and  on  such  only  when  some- 
thing from  his  lips  seemed  to  be  demanded.  Besides  advoca- 
tmg  the  resoluticms  just  mentioned,  which  were  carried  by  a 
heavy  vote,  he  addressed  the  house  on  the  increase  of  the  navy, 
whidi  he  maintained  had  been  too  much  neglected.  Mr.  Web- 
ster had  always  be^  in  private  life,  a  strong  and  consistent 
advocate  of  a  powerful  navy.  He  was  axitizen  of  a  country, 
which,  from  Maine  to  Louisiana,  bordered  upon  the  ocean ;  and 
behind  that  ocean,  in  the  interior,  there  was  a  vast  area  of 
soil,  such  as  the  world  could  scarcely  parallel,  and  which  teemed 
*  with  a  sufficiency  of  agricultural  products  to  give  sustenance  to 
many  nations.  Without  a  navy  of  our  own,  we  could  have  no 
commerce,  because  a  conmierce  must  be  protected ;  without  a 
oonmieroe,  the  abundant  growth  of  this  immense  region  would 
lie  and  rot  upon  the  funrows  where  it  grew ;  and  this  state  of 
things  would  be  the  blight  of  every  kind  of  business,  entailing 
poverty  and  misery  upon  our  population  to  the  end  of  time. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  had  opposed,  as  a  private  man,  the 
embargo  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  It  was  for  this  reason,  mainly,  that 
he  had  opposed  the  policy  of  a  needless  war,  though  he  now 
voted  for  all  the  supplies  demanded  to  carry  it  successfully  for- 
ward, afier  it  had  been  unwisely  undertaken.  Both  the  em- 
bargo and  the  war  were  the  end  of  commerce,  while  they  con- 
tinued ;  and  when  there  was  no  commerce,  we  could  make  no 
sales  of  our  surplus  productions,  we  could  reach  no  market, 
though  we  had  everything  to  sell.  If  we  could  not  sell,  we 
could  have  no  money  ;  and,  destitute  of  money,  we  could  have 
no  power  abroad,  no  enterprise  at  home,  but  must  drag  out  a 
wretched  existence  in  weakness,  in  ignorance,  and  in  rags. 
Commerce,  on  the  other  hand,  would  bring  with  it  money, 
power,  business,  enterprise,  intelligence  and  the  general  pros- 
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perity  of  the  whole  nation.  This  had  always  been  the  political 
doctrine  of  Mr.  Webster.     It  was  his  doctrine  still : 

«Le  Tridont  de  Neptune  est  le  sceptre  du  Monde." 

This  had  been  the  doctrine  of  Themistodes  at  AAens,  of  Pom- 
pey  at  Rome,  of  Cromwell  in  England,  and  of  Richelieu  and 
Colbert  in  France.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  nearly  every  &F«ee- 
ing  man  of  tliia  country,  whose  judgment  had  not  been  ob- 
scured by  a  blind  devotion  to  a  party,  or  to  the  men  of  a 
party.  It  was  the  federal  doctrine  at  that  time,  in  oppoaitaon 
to  the  doctrines  and  policy  of  Jefferson,  which  Madison  had 
received  by  dictation  from  his  predecessor,  rather  than  by  the 
convictions  of  his  own  mind. 

Mr.  Webster's  opinion  of  the  war,  and  of  the  measures  of 
the  administration  in  relation  to  it,  was  most  forcibly  expressed 
in  his  speech  on  encouraging  enlistments,  delivered  during  the 
third  session  of  the  thirteenth  congress.  It  will  be  perceived, 
by  the  perusal  of  a  short  extract,  that,  as  an  orator,  he  then 
had  nearly  all  the  point  and  power  of  his  better  days :  "  The 
humble  aid,"  says  the  speaker,  "  which  it  would  be  in  my  power 
to  render  to  measures  of  government,  shall  be  given  cheerfully, 
if  government  will  pursue  measures  which  I  can  conscientiously 
support  If  even  now,  failing  in  an  honest  and  oncere  attempt 
to  procure  an  honorable  peace,  it  will  return  to  measures  of  de- 
fense and  protection,  such  as  reason  and  common  sense  and  the 
public  opinion  all  call  for,  my  vote  shall  not  be  withholden 
from  the  means.  Give  up  your  futile  projects  of  invasion. 
Extinguish  the  fires  tliat  blaze  on  your  inland  frontiers;.  Es- 
tablish perfect  safety  and  defense  there  by  adequate  force.  Let 
every  man  that  sleeps  on  your  soil  sleep  in  security.  Stop  the 
bl  )od  that  flows  fix)m  the  veins  of  unarmed  yeomanry,  and 
women  and  children.  Give  to  the  living  time  to  bury  and  la- 
ment their  dead  in  the  quietness  of  private  sorrow.  Having 
performed  thb  work  of  beneficence  and  mercy  on  your  inland 
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bocder,  turn  and  look  with  the  eye  of  justice  and  oompassioii 
on  your  vast  population  along  the  coast.  Unclench  the  iron 
grasp  of  your  embargo.  Take  measures  for  that  end  before 
another  sun  sets  upon  you.  With  all  the  war  on  your  com- 
merce, if  you  would  cease  to  make  war  upon  it  yourselves,  you 
would  still  have  some  commerce.  That  commerce  would  give 
you  some  revenue.  Apply  that  revenue  to  the  augmentation 
of  your  navy.  That  navy  in  turn  will  protect  your  commerce. 
Let  it  no  longer  be  said,  that  not  one  ship  of  force,  built  by 
your  hands  since  the  war,  yet  floats  upon  the  ocean.  Turn  the 
current  of  your  efforts  into  the  channel  which  national  senti- 
ment has  already  worn  broad  and  deep  to  receive  it  A  na- 
val force  competent  to  defend  your  coasts  against  considerable 
armaments,  to  convoy  your  trade,  and  perhaps  raise  the  block 
ade  of  your  rivers,  is  not  a  chimera.  It  may  be  realized.  If 
then  the  war  must  continue,  go  to  the  ocean.  If  you  are  seri- 
ously contending  for  maritime  rights,  go  to  the  theater  where 
alone  those  rights  can  be  defended.  Thither  every  indication 
of  your  fortune  points  you.  There  the  united  wishes  and  ex- 
ertions of  the  nation  will  be  with  you.  Even  our  party  divis- 
ions, acrimonious  as  they  are,  cease  at  the  water's  edge.  They 
are  lost  in  attachment  to  the  national  character,  on  the  element 
where  that  character  is  made  respectable.  In  protecting  naval 
interests  by  naval  means,  you  will  arm  yourselves  with  the 
whole  power  of  national  sentiment,  and  may  command  the 
whole  abundance  of  the  national  resources.  In  time  you  may 
be  able  to  redress  injuries  in  the  place  where  they  may  be  o^ 
fered ;  and,  if  need  be,  to  accompany  your  own  flag  throughout 
the  world  with  the  protection  of  your  own  cannon." 

Such  was  Mr.  Webster's  opinion  of  the  war,  in  which  there 
can  be  discovered  nothing  inconsistent  in  itself  or  opposite  to 
the  opinions  of  his  subsequent  career.  His  course  was  so  dear, 
and  it  had  been  pursued  with  such  extraordinary  ability,  that 
he  had  molded  to  himself  a  majority  of  the  federal  party  be- 
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fijre  the  termination  of  his  first  cotigrees.  He  had  so  com- 
pletely gjiined  the  confidence  of  New  England,  and  particuiarl/ 
of  hia  own  oonstituentfi,  that,  in  Augtist,  1814,  Without  raising 
a  finger  for  himself  he  wa^  reelected  to  the  house^  imm  his 
former  distrltt,  by  a  majority  seldom  witnessod  in  that  part  of 
^e  count  rj%  or  id  any  other,  before  or  since. 

The  fjrst  subject^  or  chic  of  the  first,  and  decidedly  the  most 
importiint,  whieh  Mn  Websti?r  met^  on  his  rotum  to  congress, 
was  the  question  of  a  United  States  banL  The  raider  will 
rem  ember,  that  the  charter  of  the  first  United  States  l>nnk  hod 
expired  between  two  and  throe  years  before  the  period  now 
under  c^jnsideration.  There  was  no  such  institution  at  the  be- 
ginninjT  of  the  war ;  and  the  war  parfyj  with  a  few  indivttlaal 
exceptions,  had  strongly  advocated  the  rechartering  of  the 
bank,  as  a  fiscal  agent  of  the  government  particularly  essential 
in  transacting  tlie  heavy  finimcial  business  wliich  the  war  had 
devolved,  and  would  always  devolve,  ujxjn  tlie  adrainistratioa 
In  a  season  of  active  hostilities,  it  was  argued,  money  had  to 
be  raised  at  a  moment's  waniing;  and  without  the  existence  of 
an  institution  so  large  as  to  be  able  to  render  aid  to  the  gov- 
ernment^ in  an  emergency,  great  embarrassments,  perhaps  dis- 
asters, might  fall  upon  the  common  interests  of  the  country. 
The  constitutionality  of  the  institution  was  based  on  the  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution  giving  to  tlie  general  government  the 
right  of  coining  money,  which,  of  course,  carried  with  it  the 
regulation  of  the  currency.  On  these  grounds,  and  for  these 
reasons,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  house,  under  the  lead  of 
Mr.  Madison's  secretary  of  the  tre«asury,  proposing  to  erect  a 
new  bank,  whose  capital  should  be  fifty  millions.  Forty-five 
millions  of  this  capital  should  consist  of  the  public  stocks.  The 
remainder  was  to  be  in  specie ;  but  this  small  amount  of  gold 
and  silver  being  e\adently  inadequate,  the  new  mstitution  was 
to  be  a  non-specie-paying  bank,  which  could  send  out  fifty  mil- 
lions of  irredeemable  paper  to  deceive  the  confidence  of  the 
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peof^  In  payment  for  this  immunity,  it  was  to  be  held  un- 
der a  perpetual  obligation  to  loan  the  govenunent  thirty  mil- 
Ikms  of  dollars,  at  any  time  when  demanded. 

Such  was  to  have  been  the  democratic  bank  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fourteen.  It  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  by  Mr. 
Lowndes,  and  by  Mr.  Webster.  Mr.  Webster,  after  listening 
to  the  discussion  of  the  bill  by  the  older  members  for  several 
days,  rose  in  his  place,  on  the  second  of  January,  1815,  and 
moved  that  the  bill  be  recommitted  to  a  select  committee,  who 
should  be  instructed  to  make  the  fblloN^-ing  alterations :  ^  To 
redqce  the  capital  to  twenty-five  millions,  with  liberty  to  the 
government  to  subscribe  five  millions ;  to  strike  out  the  thir- 
teenth section ;  to  strike  out  so  much  of  said  bill  as  makes  it 
obligatory  on  the  bank  to  lend  money  to  government  j  to  in- 
troduce a  section  providing,  that  if  the  bank  do  not  commence 
its  operations  within  the  space  of  a  given  number  of  months, 
from  the  day  of  the  passing  of  the  act,  the  charter  shall  thereby 
be  forfeited ;  to  insert  a  section  allowing  interest  at  the  rate  of 
a  given  per  cent,  on  any  bill  or  note  of  the  bank,  of  which  pay- 
ment shall  have  been  duly  demanded,  according  to  its  tenor, 
and  refused ;  to  inflict  penalties  on  any  directors  who  shall  issue 
any  bills  or  notes  during  any  suspension  of  specie  payment  at 
the  bank ;  to  pro\nde  that  the  said  twenty-five  millions  of  cap. 
ital  stock  shall  be  composed  of  five  millions  of  specie,  and 
twenty  milUons  of  any  of  the  stocks  of  the  United  States  hav- 
ing  an  interest  of  sLx  per  cent.,  or  of  treasury-notes ;  and, 
finally,  to  strike  out  of  the  bill  that  part  of  it  which  restrains 
the  bank  from  selling  its  stock  during  the  war."  Such  was  the 
motion ;  and  the  speech  made  in  support  of  it  was  one  of  the 
clearest  specimens  of  argument  ever  listened  to,  even  on  the 
floor  of  congress.  This  very  speech,  however,  and  the  course 
pursued  by  Mr.  Webster  at  this  time,  have  been  often  men- 
tioned, by  those  who  either  did  not  know  the  fects  in  the  case, 
or  who  were  interested  not  to  state  them  as  they  were,  as  a 
VOL.  L  G* 
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proof  of  glaring  Inooimsitmcy,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Webster,  sa 
a  pc*liticiaiL  Tliey  have  long  bt#a  made  the  bosia  of  the 
chaise  of  j^olhieal  vadllatioQ,  He  is  said,  in  relation  to  the 
hank.^  as  in  relation  to  ttu  war,  to  Ijavc  set  out  on  dcmocxatio 
principlei^  to  become  a  fodcralibt  at  kat.  He  begoja,  thejr  say, 
by  supporting  the  war  and  opposing  the  United  States  bank ; 
but  be  allerv.'ards  chatted  mdm  rcspectii^  both.  So  fer  as  tli© 
war  is  ct^ncemedL,  his  oouree  hm  tiow  boea  set  forth;  and  it  ia 
equally  easy  to  acquit  him  of  aU  inoonsbtency  in  roJation  to 
tlie  hank.  No  one  need  go  beyond  the  first,  three  pamgraphs 
of  his  Bf)eedi :  "  However  the  house  may  dispose  of  tiie  mo- 
tion before  it,"  says  the  still  youthfiil  orator,  '^  I  do  not  regret 
that  it  lias  been  made*  One  object  intended  by  it,  at  least,  is 
aecoiripUshed,  It  presents  a  choice;  and  it  shows  tliat  the  op- 
position which  exists  to  the  bill  in  its  present  state  is  not  an  un- 
distingui^ng  hostility  to  wliatever  may  be  proposed  as  a  na- 
tional bank,  but  a  hostility  to  an  institution  of  such  a  useless 
and  dangerous  nature  as  it  is  believed  the  existing  provisions  of 
the  bill  would  establish. 

"  If  the  bill  should  be  recommitted,  and  amended  according 
to  the  instructions  "w;Jiich  I  have  moved,  its  principles  would  be 
materially  changed.  The  capital  of  the  proposed  bank  will  be 
reduced  from  fifty  to  thirty  millions,  and  will  be  composed  of 
specie  and  stocks  in  nearly  the  same  proportions  as  the  capital 
of  the  former  bank  of  the  United  States.  The  obligation  to 
lend  thirty  millions  of  dollars  to  government,  an  obligation 
which  caimot  be  fulfilled  without  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  will  be 
struck  out  The  power  to  suspend  the  payment  of  its  notes 
and  bills  will  be  abolished,  and  the  prompt  and  &ithful  execu- 
tion of  its  contracts  secured,  as  far  as,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
it  can  be  secured.  The  restriction  on  the  sale  of  its  stocks  will 
be  removed ;  and,  as  it  is  a  monopoly,  pro\4sion  will  be  made 
that,  if  it  sliould  not  commence  its  operations  in  a  reasonable 
time,  the  grant  shall  be  forfeited.    Thus  amended,  the  bill 
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would  eatabliafa  an  institution  not  unlike  the  last  bank  of  the 
UnitedUStates  in  any  particular  which  is  deemed  material^  ex- 
cepting only  the  legalized  amount  of  capital. 

^To  a  bank  of  this  nature^  I  should  at  any  time  be  willing  to 
give  my  support^  not  as  a  measure  of  temporary  policy,  or  as 
an  expedient  for  relief  from  the  present  poverty  of  the  treas- 
loyy  but  as  an  institution  of  permanent  interest  and  importance, 
useful  to  the  government  and  country  at  all  times,  and  most 
uaefiil  in  times  of  commercial  prosperity." 

Mr.  Webster,  therefore,  as  is  clear  from  this  quot'>tion,  was 
not  opposed  to  a  bank  of  the  United  States  in  general,  but  to 
that  particular  bank  then  and  there  proposed ;  and  his  objeo- 
Hods  to  the  institution,  as  given  in  the  prepress  of  his  speech, 
are  certainly  of  a  very  specific  as  well  as  a  serious  character : 
"The  bank  which  will  be  created  by  the  bill,  if  it  should  pass 
in  its  present  form,  is  of  a  most  extraordinary,  and,  as  I  think, 
alarming  nature.  The  capital  is  to  be  fifty  millions  of  dollars ; 
five  milli(Mis  in  gold  and  silver,  twenty  millions  in  the  public 
debt  created  since  the  war,  ten  millions  in  treasury-notes,  and 
fifteen  miUions  to  be  subscribed  by  government  in  stock  to  be 
issued  for  that  purpose.  The  ten  millions  in  treasury-notes, 
-when  received  in  payment  of  subscriptions  to  the  bank,  are  to 
be  fimded  also  in  United  States  stocks.  The  stock  subscribed 
by  government  on  its  own  account,  and  the  stocks  in  which  the 
treasury-notes  are  to  be  funded,  are  to  be  redeemable  only  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  government.  The  war  stock  will  be  re- 
deemable according  to  the  terms  upon  which  the  late  loans 
have  been  negotiated. 

"The  capital  of  the  bank,  then,  will  be  five  millions  of  specie 
and  forty-five  millions  of  government  stocks.  In  other  words, 
the  bank  will  possess  five  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  govern- 
ment will  owe  it  forty-five  millions.  Tlic  bank  is  restrained 
fix)m  selling  this  debt  of  government  during  the  war,  and  gov- 
enmient  is  excused  from  paying  until  it  shall  see  fit.    The 


thirty  millions  is  to  supply  the  necessities  oi^  go 
to  supersede  the  occasion  of  other  loans.  This  k 
less  be  made  on  the  first  day  of  the  existence  oi 
cause  the  public  wants  can  admit  of  no  delay, 
thm,  will  be,  that  it  lias  live  millions  of  specie, 
abk>  to  obtain  so  much,  and  a  debt  of  seventy ^i 
port  of  which  it  can  cither  sell  or  call  in,  d^ 
goveniment 

*'Tho  Wn  of  thirty  millbiis  to  govenuneii 
made  by  m  immediate  issue  of  bills  to  that  amo 
bills  should  return,  tlie  hank  will  nqj  be  ablol 
This  is  certain ;  and  to  remedy  this  inconvenh 
given  to  the  dirertoi^  by  the  act,  to  su^>end^  at  i 
crction,  the  paymeait  of  thtir  notes  untel  the  pf 
Tnited  States  shall  otherwise  order.  The  prai 
no  such  order,  becau^  the  necessities  of  govemij 
pel  it  to  draw  oti  the  tmnk  till  the  bank  beoonjea  \ 
as  itsel£  Indeed,  whatever  orders  may  be  gtv^ 
it  will  be  utterly  impossible  for  the  bank  to  pay  l( 
such  thing  is  expected  from  it  The  first  note  it 
dishonored  on  Its  return,  and  yet  it  will  contbu 
hs  paper  so  loi>g  as  government  can  apply  it  in  | 
Its  purposesu 

""  *"'     »       if  an  institution,  sir,  is  tJiis  1     It  I 
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ha  own  oontractB  witli  others.  This  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful 
adieme  of  finanoe !  The  government  is  to  grow  rich,  because 
it  is  to  borrow  without  the  obligation  of  repaying,  and  is  to 
borrow  of  a  bank  which  issues  paper  without  liability  to  re- 
deem it  If  tliis  bank,  like  other  institutions  which  dull  and 
I^odding  common  sense  has  erected,  were  to  pay  its  debts,  it 
must  have  some  limits  to  its  issues  of  paper,  and  therefore  there 
would  be  a  point  beyond  which  it  could  not  make  loans  to  gov- 
ernment This  would  fidl  short  of  the  wishes  of  the  contrivers 
of  this  system.  They  provide  for  an  unlimited  issue  of  paper 
in  an  entire  exemption  from  payment  They  foimd  their 
bank,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  discredit  of  government,  and  then 
liq>e  to  enrich  government  out  of  the  insolvency  of  their  bank. 
With  them,  poverty  itself  is  the  main  source  of  supply,  and 
bankruptcy  a  mine  of  inexhaustible  treasure.  They  trust  not 
in  the  ability  of  the  bank,  but  in  its  beggary ;  not  in  gold  and 
silver  collected  in  its  vaults,  to  pay  its  debts  and  fulfill  its  prom 
ises,  but  in  its  locks  and  bars,  provided  by  statute,  to  &sten  its 
doors  against  the  solicitations  and  clamors  of  importunate  cred 
itors.  Such  an  institution,  they  flatter  themselves,  will  not 
only  bo  able  to  sustain  itself  but  to  buoy  up  the  sinking  credit 
of  the  government  A  bank  which  does  not  pay  is  to  guar 
ranty  the  engagements  of  a  government  which  does  not  pay ! 
*John  Doe  is  to  become  security  for  Richard  Roe.'  Thus 
the  empty  vaults  of  the  treasury  are  to  be  filled  from  the 
equally  empty  vaults  of  the  bank  ;  and  the  ingenious  invention 
of  a  partnership  between  insolvents  is  to  restore  and  reestablish 
the  credit  of  both!" 

This,  certainly,  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  reasoning,  as  well 
as  of  eloquence,  for  a  new  and  inexperienced  member  of  only 
thirty-two  years  of  age.  The  whole  speech  is  like  the  example 
here  given.  It  produced  a  powerful  impression  upon  the  house. 
Though  supported  by  the  leaders  of  the  administration,  as  an 
administration  measure,  at  a  time  when  the  existence  of  war 
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would  natxinilly  indme  cofigreas  to  &vor  any  admimstratioti  aa 
fiir  a.^  possible,  the  till  for  the  new  bank  was  lost ;  and  that 
would  havt;  been  the  end  of  It^  m  all  pPol:*abi]itj,  bad  not  Mr. 
Webster  revivtxl  the  subject,  lie,  havmg  voted  aguinst  the 
bill,  moved  a  rtH^onsideration,  which  motion  prevailed  \  and, 
chiefly  trom  Im  suggestiotis^  tbe  bill  was  araeiide<lj  and  then 
passed,  by  a  lai^  majority.  So,  instead  of  having  begun  hts* 
political  career  by  opposing  the  war  and  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  he  helped  carry  on  th©  one^  because  it  had  been  created, 
and  carried  through  the  other  in  the  lower  honae,  though  he 
had  first  to  demolish  a  bad  undertaking  bdt>re  he  oould  eatab* 
lish  a  good  one.  This  act  of  demolition  is  the  only  part  of  the 
work  referred  to  by  his  ejicTOies :  just  as  his  objections  to  the 
war  are  quoted  as  a  proof  that  he  did  not  support  it ;  but  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  historian,  and  of  the  candid  reader,  to  correct 
both  errors,  and  to  give  the  statesman  the  credit  of  being,  so 
Helt  at  least,  a  consistent  politician. 

On  his  return  to  New  Hampshire,  to  spend  the  vacation  be- 
tween the  thirteenth  and  the  fourteenth  congress,  he  found  him- 
self more  than  ever,  the  favorite  of  the  people.  But  he  devoted 
no  time  to  paying  or  receiving  compliments.  He  went  di- 
rectly to  his  office,  to  his  practice,  to  liis  studies.  He  was  more 
studious,  in  fact,  than  he  ever  had  been.  Having  realized  the 
value  of  knowledge,  on  the  great  arena  of  practical  and  public 
life,  as  he  could  but  faintly  imagine  it  while  a  student,  he  now 
grasped  after  knowledge  of  every  kind  with  no  juvem'le  views 
of  its  importance,  but  with  an  intelligent  and  manly  power. 
He  had  before  laid  down  the  foundations  broad  and  strong. 
He  now  gathered  materials  for  immediate  use ;  and  no  man, 
perhaps,  ever  surpassed  him,  either  in  knowing  what  he  ought 
to  have,  or  in  the  capacity  to  obtain  and  to  keep  what  he 
wanted.  The  laborious  study  of  the  brief  period  now  under 
review,  from  March  to  December  of  the  year  1815,  so  wi- 
dened the  vision,  and  multiplied  the  resources,  and  matured  all 
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Ae  ficohies  of  Mr.  Webster's  nund,  lliat,  vrbm  he  took  his 
place  in  the  fi>urteenth  oongress,  his  fiiends  welcomed  back  a 
much  strcxiger  man  than  thej  had  parted  from  in  spring.  He 
had  not  be^i  satisfied,  as  many  of  his  associates  had  been,  with 
the  success,  even  the  unparalleled  success,  of  this  opening  of 
Us  career.  Ordinary  men,  who  have  ambition,  mistake  theur 
ambition  for  talent,  and  so  trust  to  what  they  think  nature  has 
done  for  them  without  study.  Really  great  men,  having  less 
of  ambition,  and  more  of  sound  judgment,  however  conscious 
of  nature's  gifts,  study  without  cessation,  and  make  their  de- 
pendence on  their  own  exertions.  It  was  so,  at  this  time  and 
always,  with  Mr.  Webster. 

It  has  been  thought  by  philosophical  historians,  that  the  loss 
of  the  great  library  of  Alexandria,  so  sorely  lamented  by  suo- 
OQsave  generations  of  scholars,  has  been,  as  it  was  providen- 
tially deengned  to  be,  a  blessing  to  the  human  mind.  Contain- 
ing, as  it  doubtless  did,  the  treasures  of  the  world's  learning, 
up  to  that  period,  it  might  have  satisfied'too  long  the  cravings 
of  the  intellect  and  rendered  the  race  intellectually  inactive. 
Hie  loss  of  this  resource,  therefore,  while  it  swept  away  a  great 
amount  of  knowledge,  may  be  supposed,  very  fairly,  to  have 
brought  the  mind  of  man  to  a  degree  of  independence,  of  thor- 
ough and  healthy  self-reliance,  which,  otherwise,  would  not  have 
been  the  characteristic  and  glory  of  modem  ages.  A  fate,  or  a 
fortune,  similar  to  this,  had  happened,  a  year  or  two  prior  to 
the  period  now  before  us,  to  Mr.  Webster ;  and,  without  any 
doubt^  it  had  exerted  a  most  salutary  influence,  over  and  above 
his  losses,  upon  the  progress  of  his  education*  In  the  month 
of  December,  1813,  in  a  conflagration  that  occurred  then  at 
Portsmouth,  he  had  been  a  chief  sufierer.  He  had  lost,  in  one 
Bad  destruction,  his  house,  his  library,  and  the  notes  and  mem- 
oranda and  other  fruits  of  all  his  former  reading.  All  had  per- 
ished together ;  and,  after  years  of  painful  study  and  laborious 
aaving,  he  had  been  thrown,  in  a  single  hour,  nakedand  alone 
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upti  thc'  world,  thoreolUr  to  rely,  not  upon  whal  he  had  bcfin, 
gr  liiwl  kMowii,  or  had  traawred  up  for  us*?,  but  upon  himsdf 
jm  lir  tliun  wikH,  and  upon  new  rcsouroea  to  be  gathered  up  bj 
n  inkiU  UJore  tliau  ever  capable  to  do  its  work.  T)m,  hcyood 
ik]\  i\\wHi[oi\  vfcfts  one  of  the  many  wonderful  events^  which 
w'^miktl  ta  fviiliiw  wkJ»  cHhtT,  iii  Mr.  Wel>ster''s  history,  as  if 
din^'liul  by  I  hi'  hjuiil  of  Prnvid^aoee,  tliat  nothing  iDight  beneg- 
Wud  \n  thi>  development  of  his  groat  mind.  And  the  ^ffi^ 
ftilly  jiJiiiiUixl  iliL»  dea^.  A  common  man  would  hare  sunk 
uiiiliT  Huch  a  disa-ster ;  bi3t  Mn  Webstar,  rising  to  the  height 
of  [uH  necussitii'S,  resolved  not  to  bes  a  lo^r  by  his  mis- 
fortiini'.  From  that  hoiu-,  he  had  studied  with  increased  Jteal  j 
hi'  h:i*i  rrpt^niseil  bia  favorite  aulhors,  and  taken  minuter  of  his 
remliiig  many  times  more  valuable  than  those  lost  by  the  fire; 
and  he  now  c^nic  foith,  atler  his  two  years  of  unparalleled  la- 
bor, a  man  of  larger  proportions,  better  famished  and  prepared 
for  tlie  great  demands  of  life,  than  he  was  or  could  have  been 
with  all  that  had  been  taken  from  him.  As  we  see,  in  com- 
mercial and  growing  cities,  a  valuable  block,  ancient  and  full 
of  tre;isurcs,  fall  in  a  day  by  some  sad  calamity,  but  the  next 
day  rise  again,  or  begin  to  rise,  on  a  broader  foundation  and 
with  superior  splendor ;  so  the  loss  suft'ered  by  Mr.  Webster 
had  been  but  a  momentary  loss,  followed  by  a  breadtli  of  effort, 
and  a  towering  of  success,  such  as  he  would  scarcely  have  at- 
tempted  had  he  not  been  thus  roused  to  action.  He  was  not 
a  mmi  to  be  conquered  by  misfortune. 

Coming,  with  all  this  renewed  preparation,  into  the  fourteenth 
congress,  where  his  former  fame  still  lingered,  he  was  at  once 
the  centre  of  all  eyes,  and  tlie  hope  of  a  great  and  growing 
party.  The  first  question  he  encountered,  afler  his  return,  was 
the  question  of  revenue  and  taxation  kno^^^l  among  politicimis 
as  the  tariir.  The  administration,  having  tliiled  in 'the  cstab 
lishmcnt  of  their  United  States  bank,  and  having  imposed  upon 
the  country,  by  an  expensive  war,  a  most  onerous  debt,  stood 
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b  need  of  revenue;  and  the  old  war  party,  therefore,  supported 
b^  the  South,  came  forward  with  a  protective  tarif!^  which,  it 
WB8  8U{^)oeed,  would  aerve  the  double  purpose  of  pouring 
money  into  the  exhausted  treasury,  and  of  succoring  those  in- 
tet  manu&ctories,  which  had  started  up  during  the  period  of 
die  embargo  and  the  war.  Pennsylvania,  however,  was  the 
ddei  manufacturing  state.  New  England  was  still  devoted  to 
the  sea ;  and,  imagining  that  the  freest  trade  would  bring  the 
laigest  busineaB  for  its  ships,  it  was  jealous  of  a  tariff  more  pro- 
tective than  what  was  necessary  for  the  debts  and  expenses  of 
tiie  government  To  protection,  for  its  own  sake,  the  New 
Ebgland  states  heartily  objected ;  and,  in  making  their  opposi 
'  tioQ  to  the  doctrine  of  protection,  which  they  thought  would 
leasen  trade,  and  so  hurt  their  business,  they  looked  for  sup 
port  to  Mr.  Webster.  Nor  did  they  look  in  vain.  Mr.Webstei 
was  at  this  time  opposed  to  a  high  protective  tariff,  because 
there  were  scarcely  any  monufiictim^  in  the  country  to  pio- 
tect,  and  because  the  protective  policy  was  opposed  to  the 
business  of  his  constituents.  Ilud  the  manu&cturing  interests 
of  the  other  states  been  so  lai^e  as  to  overbalance  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  New  England,  his  laigo  patriotism  would 
certainly  have  led  liim  to  sustain  the  greater  in  preference  to 
the  less.  But  this  was  not  the  case ;  and  he  could  see  no  rea- 
son why  he  should  vote  his  constituents  out  of  business,  and 
cause  poverty  and  distress  to  his  friends  at  home,  to  foster  a 
much  smaller  interest  abroad.  This,  he  thought^  and  thought 
justly,  would  be  pushing  a  virtue  till  it  became  a  vice.  Ad- 
mitting, therefore,  the  constitutionality  of  a  protective  tariff;  he 
doubted  its  expediency  at  that  time.  The  time'  might  come, 
when  the  country  as  a  whole,  or  laige  portions  of  it,  would 
wish  to  change  their  natural  business  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce, of  raising  and  selling  produce,  when  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient, of  course,  to  change  the  policy  of  l^ialation  so  as  to 
meet  any  new  demands  of  business  and  the  altered  wishes 
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of  the  people.  But  that  time,  he  thought,  hud  not  yet  oom& 
The  people,  as  a  whole,  did  not  dcisire  protectJOQ,  and  their 
business;}  as  a  whole,  would  be  injured  by  it.  For  these  rea-- 
son^  Hr,  Webster  oppoaed  the  protective  tariff  of  the  foui^ 
teenlh  congress ;  bat,  liiitwitlistandiiig  his  oppositioii,  which  was 
almost  iiisurmountiible,  the  middle  aijd  southern  states  tiniled 
m  ita  support  and  carried  it  through. 

Upon  this  op|:iositioii,  on  the  part  of  Mn  Webster,  to  the 
policy  of  the  protective  tarifl;  the  old  chox^  of  politick  \*acil- 
Ifttion  has  long  b(«n  iiT]g&d,  The  force  of  the  charge^  if  it  i«  to 
have  aiiy  force,  m-QsIt  test  on  the  assumption^  that  any  chapg^ 
m  a  statesman's  opiTiiona,  between  youth  and  age^  must  of  Hie- 
cessity  demonstrate  an  inconsisteDey  of  chazmcter  Is  aadi  a 
premiss,  in  any  of  the  walks  of  lift%  to  he  admUttA  1  If  a  man 
is  found  guilty  of  frequent  clianges,  the  fact  will  weaken  the 
public  confidence  in  his  judgment.  If  the  many  changes  hap- 
pen also  to  have  been  experienced  suddenly,  the  person's  mo- 
tives are  apt  to  be  suspected.  But  when  a  man's  opinions, 
though  diflercnt  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  are  known  to 
have  come  on  gradually,  about  as  much  so  as  the  maturity  of 
manhood  follows  upon  the  immaturity  of  youth,  there  is  evi- 
dence furnished,  not  of  inconsistency,  but  of  consistency,  of  a 
natural  and  healthy  growth  of  mind,  of  the  best  development 
and  discipline  of  the  mental  and  moral  faculties.  No  man, 
whether  citizen,  or  divine,  or  statesman,  should  be  afraid  to 
modify  or  put  off  opinions,  if  he  take  sufficient  care  in  arriving 
at  his  ultimate  conclusions.  But  opinions  may  change  from  a 
change  in  the  things  respecting  which  the  opinions  are  enter- 
tained. In  morals,  in  divinity,  in  the  exact  sciences,  this  state- 
ment will  not  hold  good,  because  right  and  wrong,  the  facts  and 
doctrines  of  religion,  and  the  axioms  and  demonstrations  of 
mathematics,  are  immutable.  It  is  not  so  with  the  practical 
sciences.  It  is  not  so  in  politics.  There  is  no  question  of  le- 
gislation  that  is  not  liable  to  fluctuation.    To^y,  it  may  be 
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expedient  and  politically  right  to  declare  war  against  a  foreign 
DfttioiL    To-morrow,  the  casus  belli  may  be  removed,  which 
&ot  would  make  a  dedaration  of  war  impolitic  and  immoral. 
Today,  the  situation  of  a  country  may  require  a  general  bank- 
ing institution,  and  the  want  of  it  may  be  felt  as  a  public  evil. 
To-morrow,  circumstances  have  changed ;  nobody  wants  it ;  and 
oonsistency  requires  of  every  patriot  a  corresponding  change  of 
opinion  and  of  action.    To^ky,  there  may  be  no  reasons  for 
the  establishment  of  a  protective  tariff    To-morrow,  nothing 
but  such  a  tariff  will  meet  the  altered  demands  of  business. 
Such  changes,  in  &ct,  are  common  in  all  countries ;  but  they 
are  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  condition  of  new  settlements^    This 
country,  in  its  first  years,  could  certainly  lay  down  no  geQeral 
maxims  for  all  future  ages.    The  best  that  the  colonies  could 
do  might  have  been  the  worst  thing  for  sovereign  states.    The 
states  themselves,  at  the  commencement  of  their  confederation, 
were  but  so  many  experiments  entering  into  one  grand  experi- 
ment   Their  origin,  their  government,  their  whole  condition, 
were  without  a  parallel  in  history.     They  could  look  to  no  pre- 
cedents for  wisdom.    New  principles  had  to  be  applied  to  new 
circumstances.    No  dogmatism  would  be  wisdom.    Trials  had 
to  be  made  of  such  general  principles  as  were  at  first  deemed 
Best ;  and  these  prindples  had  to  be  fitted  slowly,  and  carefully, 
and  with  various  modifications  certainly,  to  the  great  problem 
of  American  free  government.    A  dogged  adherence  to  first 
attempts  would  have  been  the  height  of  folly.    At  a  time, 
when  all  the  manufiictories  in  the  United  States  used  less  cap- 
ital than  is  now  used  in  some  of  the  smaller  manufacturing 
towns  of  Massachusetts,  and  less  than  was  then' employed  in 
the  shipping  interests  of  so  inconsiderable  a  searport  as  Salem, 
it  might  have  been  reasonably  supposed  by  Mr.  Webster,  that 
he  was  not  called  upon  to  vote  for  a  protective  tariff     The  &ct8 
of  the  case,  however,  soon  changed.    The  protective  tarifl^  in 
q[Ate  of  his  opposition,  was  carried  and  became  the  poli<^  of 
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the  country.  Capital  began  at  once  to  be  invested  in  manufiio- 
torles.  New  England  itself,  finding  but  a  scanty  resouioe  in 
its  rocky  and  comparatively  unproductive  soil,  soon  entered 
largely  into  this  new  field  of  labor.  By  holding  out  Uus  legis- 
lative encouragement  to  the  business,  by  which  thousands  of 
citizens  were  led  to  invest  all  their  means  in  this  direction,  go^ 
emmeut  virtually  pledged  its  &ith  not  to  disappoint  or  aban- 
don  it  To  do  so,  as  many  originally  opposed  to  the  policy 
believed,  would  be  a  fraud  upon  the  people,  which  would  tend 
to  unsettle,  not  only  their  business,  but  their  confidence  in  oar 
form  of  government,  to  which  not  a  few  still  looked  as  a  doubt- 
ful experiment  It  would  have  been  a  most  eyil  example,  to 
every  citizen,  in  a  w^ay  virtually  to  affect  the  stability  and  even 
the  morality  of  every  indi\ndual  in  the  nation.  Mr.  Webster, 
perceiving  the  new  wants  of  the  country  in  this  way  produoed, 
and  feeling  the  full  force  of  the  potdtive  necessity,  that  tbe 
government  should  forever  keep  its  faith  with  all  men,  and 
particularly  with  our  own  citizens,  not  only  felt  at  liberty,  but 
felt  bound,  in  view  of  these  changes,  from  that  time  to  sustain 
a  policy,  which,  at  first,  he  deemed  inexpedient  All  that  can 
be  said  of  him  is,  that  the  whole  country  changed,  in  this  re- 
spect^ making  it  patriotic  for  him  to  change  with  it  What 
was  once  improper  hod  become  proper ;  and  he  continued  to 
act  accordmg  to  his  convictions  of  the  existing  though  altered 
demands  of  a  new  and  rapidly  growing  country.  Had  he 
not  done  so,  he  would  not  have  been  a  statesman,  or  a  phi- 
losopher, but  a  bigot.  Ho  would  never  have  been  Daniel 
Webster. 

The  bill  for  a  United  States  bank,  discussed  and  amoided  by- 
Mr.  Webster  in  the  previous  congress,  but  lost  in  the  senate,  was 
now  iignin  brought  forward;  and  he  again  introduced  his  amend- 
ments. Ho  particularly  opposed,  at  this  second  trial,  that  part 
of  tlie  bill  which  gave  the  government  a  sort  of  copartnership 
in  the  bank.     He  wished  the  bank  to  be  entirely  independenfe 
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of  the  government,  and  the  government  to  be  as  entirely  indepen 
dent  of  the  bank.  He  thought  that  a  direct  and  interested  alliance, 
<Hi  so  vast  a  scale,  between  the  great  money  holders  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  head  of  the  federal  government,  was  at  least  danger- 
ous, and  might  be  disastroua  For  the  bill  suitably  amended, 
for  a  bank  properly  and  constitutionally  established,  he  ex- 
pressed a  decided  &vor ;  but  he  did  not  think  it  expedient  to 
incorporate  so  lai^  a  bank  and  then  make  it  virtually  a  de- 
partment of  the  general  government  His  opposition  had  e^ 
feet ;  and  the  bank  finally  erected  was  very  different  firom  the 
bank  concocted  by  the  cabinet  of  the  current  ailministiation. 
He  carried  an  amendment,  ^  which  required  deposits,  as  well  as 
the  notes  of  the  bank,  to  be  paid  on  demand  in  specie.*^  But 
the  minority  of  his  amendments  were  rejected ;  and,  therefore, 
when  the  bill  came  up  on  its  final  passage,  he  voted  against  it. 
It  was  carried,  however,  and  Mr.  Webster  afterwards  became 
its  friend  on  the  same  ground,  and  for  the  same  reason,  that  he 
became  the  friend  of  a  protective  tarif]^  after  having  exerted 
himself  against  it  Once  established,  the  bank  raised  such  ex 
pectadons,  and  gave  such  a  new  direction  to  all  the  capital  of 
the  country,  that  it  could  not  be  abolished  without  great  detri 
ment  to  the  business  of  the  nation*  Mr.  Webster  always  ex 
erted  himself  for  a  settled  policy ;  and  he  r^arded  frequent 
and  suddai  changes  in  the  laws  as  an  evil  to  be  dreaded  and 
avoided,  and  frequently  as  a  greater  evil  than  those  sought  to  be 
remedied  by  a  changeful  legislation.  '*  The  old  building  stands 
well  enough,''  said  Burke,  ^  though  part  Gothic,  part  Grecian,  part 
Chinese,  until  an  attempt  is  made  to  square  it  into  uniformity; 
then  it  may  come  down  upon  our  heads  with  much  uniformity 
of  ruin."  hi  this  country,  however,  the  buildmg  is  scarcely  al 
lowed  to  stand  long  enough  to  become  old;  for  our  smaller  poli 
tidans  ^)end  their  time,  as  children  do,  in  erecting  merely  for 
the  q)ort  of  tearing  down  again.  Mr.  Webster,  on  the  oon- 
tnuy,  through  his  whole  life  labored  to  give  every  great  meai» 
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the  country.  Capital  began  at  onoo  to  be  invested  in  manii&o- 
tories.  New  England  itself,  finding  but  a  scanty  resource  in 
its  rocky  and  comparatively  unproductive  soil,  soon  entered 
largely  into  this  new  field  of  labor.  By  holding  out  this  legis- 
lative encouragement  to  the  business,  by  which  thousands  of 
citizens  were  led  to  invest  all  their  means  in  this  directicHi,  gov- 
ernment virtually  pledged  its  &ith  not  to  disappoint  or  aban- 
don  it  To  do  so,  as  many  originally  opposed  to  the  policy 
believed,  would  be  a  fraud  upon  the  people,  which  would  tend 
to  unsettle,  not  only  their  business,  but  their  confidence  in  oar 
form  of  government,  to  which  not  a  few  still  looked  as  a  doubt- 
ful experiment.  It  would  have  been  a  most  evjl  example,  to 
every  citizen,  in  a  way  virtually  to  affect  the  stability  and  even 
the  morality  of  every  individual  in  the  nation.  Mr.  Webster, 
perceiving  the  new  wants  of  the  country  in  this  way  produced, 
and  feeling  the  full  force  of  the  positive  necessity,  that  the 
government  should  forever  keep  its  faith  with  all  men,  and 
particularly  with  our  own  citizens,  not  only  felt  at  liberty,  but 
felt  bound,  in  view  of  these  changes,  from  that  time  to  sustain 
a  policy,  which,  at  first,  he  deemed  inexpedient  All  that  can 
be  said  of  him  is,  that  the  whole  country  changed,  in  this  re- 
spect^ making  it  patriotic  for  him  to  change  with  it  What 
was  once  improper  had  become  proper ;  and  he  continued  to 
act  according  to  his  convictions  of  the  existing  though  altered 
demands  of  a  new  and  rapidly  growing  country.  Had  he 
not  done  so,  he  would  not  have  been  a  statesman,  or  a  {^ 
losopher,  but  a  bigot  He  would  never  have  been  Daniel 
Webster. 

Tlic  bill  for  a  United  States  bank,  discussed  and  amended  by 
Mr.  Webster  in  the  previous  congress,  but  lost  in  the  senate,  was 
now  again  brought  forward;  and  he  again  introduced  his  amend- 
ments. He  particularly  opposed,  at  this  second  trial,  that  part 
of  the  bill  which  gave  the  government  a  sort  of  oopartnership 
in  the  bank.     He  wished  the  bank  to  be  entirely  independenfe 
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of  the  government,  and  the  government  to  be  as  entirely  indepen 
dent  of  the  bank.  He  thought  that  a  direct  and  interested  aUiance, 
on  so  vast  a  scale,  between  the  great  money  holders  of  the  coim- 
try  and  the  head  of  the  federal  government,  was  at  least  danger- 
ous, and  might  be  disastroua  For  the  bill  suitably  amended, 
for  a  bank  properly  and  constitutionally  established,  he  ex- 
pressed a  decided  &vor ;  but  he  did  not  think  it  expedient  to 
incorporate  so  large  a  bank  and  then  make  it  virtually  a  de- 
partment of  the  general  government  His  opposition  had  e^ 
feet ;  and  the  bank  finally  erected  was  very  diflercnt  firom  the 
bank  concocted  by  the  cabinet  of  the  current  ailministiation. 
He  carried  an  amendment,  *^  which  required  deposits,  as  well  as 
the  notes  of  the  bank,  to  be  paid  on  demand  in  specie.'^  But 
the  majority  of  his  amendments  were  rejected ;  and,  therefore, 
when  the  bill  came  up  on  its  final  passage,  he  voted  against  it. 
It  was  carried,  however,  and  Mr.  Webster  afterwards  became 
its  friend  on  the  same  ground,  and  for  the  same  reason,  that  he 
became  the  friend  of  a  protective  tarifl^  after  having  exerted 
himself  against  it  Once  established,  the  bank  raised  such  ex 
pectations,  and  gave  such  a  new  direction  to  all  the  capital  of 
the  country,  that  it  could  not  be  abolished  without  great  detri 
ment  to  the  business  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Webster  alwa3rs  ex 
erted  himself  for  a  settled  policy ;  and  he  regarded  frequent 
and  sudden  changes  in  the  laws  as  an  evil  to  be  dreaded  and 
avoided,  and  frequently  as  a  greater  evil  than  those  sought  to  be 
remedied  by  a  cliangeful  legislation.  ^  The  old  building  stands 
well  enough,"  said  Burke,  "though  part  Gothic,  part  Grecian,  part 
Chinese,  until  an  attempt  is  made  to  square  it  into  uniformity; 
then  it  may  come  do^n  upon  our  heads  with  much  unifi)rmity 
of  ruin."  In  this  country,  however,  the  building  b  scarcely  al 
lowed  to  stand  long  enough  to  l>ecome  old;  for  our  smaller  poll 
ticians  spend  their  time,  as  children  do,  in  erecting  merely  for 
the  sport  of  tearing  dovm  again.  Mr.  Webster,  on  the  obo- 
trary,  through  his  whole  life  labored  to  give  every  great  i 


of  what  he  at  first  did  not  perfectly  approve. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  1816,  Mr.  Webster  int 

house  a  series  of  resolutions,  three  in  number, 

oollection  of  the  public  revenue.     For  those  n 

the  speeeh  deliverLti  in  advocjwy  of  iheir  paw 

oomitry,  mid  pfirticiilarly  New  England,  owe,  an 

owe,  to  Mr  Webster  »  deep  debt  r^f  gnititude.  I 

should  be  enough  to  give  }iim  a  lasting  reputaii 

man  and  a  patriot.    The  war  had  been  mrrfed  ! 

ilrnds  bom>wod  irom  the  vivnous  banking  u^ 

several  8t4ites;  and  the!>e  instittitiona,  encouraged 

oring  necessities  of  the  gQVi3rnment  ^renil^v  to  d 

Bam,  Imd  so  flooded  the  country  with  their  m 

tiw  peace,  there  had  been  a  general  snispensioti  i 

meati  by  the  banks  out  of  the  New  England  mi 

minis^mtion^  however,  with  an  impnjper  partial! 

more  improper  carelessness,  had  beeii  able  to 

policy,  that  the  revenue  collected  in  any  state  mjj 

the  bills  of  tFie  banks  of  that  sUte,  but  not  in  tfa 

other  state.     New  England,  for  exiimple,  could 

toms  only  in  New  Enghind  bills,  which  were  e^ 

good  am  gold  ;  while  the  other  states  were  permit 

the  bills  of  their  reapee^tive  hank^  whieb,  by  tb 

"  *  "  I  on  an  average  nearly  tweoty-five 
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hj  giving  manifest  support  to  a  system  of  cornipt  and  fraudu- 
lent banking;  and  there  never  oould  have  been,  under  this 
state  of  things,  such  a  currency  as  should  inspire  confidence,  or 
satisfy  the  demands  of  business.  Business  itself  ffy»  down,  or 
becomes  hopelessly  embarrassed,  under  such  drcumstaocea. 
It  was  for  this  general  purpose,  therefi)re,  of  restoring  the  cur- 
rency of  the  co\mtry,  and  of  defending  the  rights  of  New  En- 
gland in  particular,  that  Mr.  Webster  offered  his  three  resolu- 
.  tions  on  the  subject  Two  of  the  resolutions^  which  simply 
contained  declarations  of  principles,  were  withdrawn  at  the 
suggestion  of  those,  who,  though  friends  to  the  object,  oould  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Webster  on  the  abstract  grounds  of  action. 
Ibe  third  resolution  put  into  the  hands  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  power  to  adopt  any  measures  by  him  deemed  expe- 
dient, to  cause  all  sums  due  to  the  United  States  "to  be  col- 
lected and  paid  in  the  legal  currency  of  the  United  States,  or 
treasury-notes,  or  notes  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  aa  bj 
law  provided  and  declared,  or  in  notes  of  banks  which  are  pay- 
able  and  paid  on  demand^  in  the  said  legal  currency  of  the 
United  States."  That  is,  all  debts  due  to  the  government 
were  to  be  paid,  in  all  the  states  alike,  either  in  gold  and  silver, 
or  in  the  bills  of  such  banks  as  paid  specie  at  their  counters. 
This  was  known  as  the  "!^>ecie  resolution  ;^'  and  it  was  the 
greatest  step  ever  taken  by  this  country  to  establish,  by  gen- 
eral law,  a  currency  uniform  in  every  portion  of  the  Union. 
It  met  with  unexpected  favor.  The  speech  made  in  its  behalf 
is  one  of  the  ablest  ever  made  even  by  Mr.  Webster.  The 
measure  was  so  popular,  that  it  passed  "  through  all  the  stages 
of  legislation,''  according  to  Mr.  Everett,  on  the  day  it  was  pro- 
posed ;  and,  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  and  signed  by 
Mr.  Madison  four  days  later,  it  was  at  once  equally  popular 
outside  of  congress,  and  soon  regenerated  the  £illen  currency 
and  business  of  the  whole  nation. 
Tbus  it  happened,  that  one  o^  the  youngest  men  then  in  ooxk 


gress,  fuUowing  In  a  patli  where  Calhoun  himself  hod  fkiledf  stifr 
eeedod,  not  in  securing  some  trivial  grant  to  some  &vofiuj 
plaee,  or  in  the  passage  of  some  law  of  local  value  oi^ly,  but  m 
establbbing  a  general  principle^  for  aU  the  states  of  the  Unioiii 
which  has  been  exerting  a  most  salutaiy  inflaenoe  upon  every 
cttken  from  that  day  forward^  and  which  will  exert  it^  if  per* 
mitted  to  remain,  so  long  m  the  United  States  shall  continue  to 
be  a  (^untrj.  Such,  even  then,  was  the  character  of  the  youth- 
iul  representative.  His  toind  was  not  satisfied  with  efiToHa  of 
limited  importance.  He  looked  over  the  whole  land  with  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  visdon.  He  looked  through  the  fu- 
ture, and  sought  to  set  up  influences  that  should  be  fdt  in  com- 
ing times.  "  Oiscs  are  dead  tMngsi,*^  said  Burke,  "  but  princi- 
ples arc  living  and  productive;"  and  tliis,  even  at  the  opening 
of  his  career,  seemed  to  be  the  leading  maxim  of  that  remark- 
able young  congressman,  whom  the  world  began  now  to  know 
under  the  name  of  Daniel  Webster. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

A  LAWYER  EST  MASSACHUSBTia 

"  Whatever  else  concerning  him  has  been  controverted  by 
anybody,"  says  Mr.  Seward,  a  rival  and  yet  a  friend  of  Web- 
ster,  "the  fifty  thousand  lawyers  of  the  United  States,  inter- 
ested to  deny  his  pretensions,  conceded  to  him  an  unapproach- 
able supremacy  at  the  bar."  This,  certainly,  is  a  eulogy  suf^ 
fident  for  the  ambition  of  any  man  ;  but  it  is  a  eulogy  which 
had  been  anticipated,  and  repeated  by  the  ablest  jurists,  civil- 
ians, barristers  and  attorneys  of  this  country,  for  the  last  thirty 
years.  All  of  them,  without  an  exception,  when  comparing 
bim  with  the  most  distinguished  of  his  profession,  have  ao- 
oorded  to  him  this  preeminence : 

**Qaantam  lenta  solent  Inter  ylbimut  cnpreBsL** 

With  all  the  honors  and  triumphs  of  his  public  life,  which, 
fiDr  a  man  so  young,  surpassed  all  precedent  on  this  side  of 
tho  Atlantic,  Daniel  Webster  still  looked  to  the  scenes  he 
had  left  behind  him,  and  to  the  profession  he  so  dearly  val 
ued,  with  desire,  with  ambition,  and  with  hope.  ''I  am  sick,'* 
said  William  Wirt,  in  a  letter  to  his  intimate  friend.  Dr.  Rice, 
"of  public  life.  My  skin  is  too  thin  for  the  business.  A  pot 
itician  should  have  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros  to  bear  the  thrusts 
of  the  folly,  ignorance  and  meanness  of  those,  who  are  dis- 
posed to  mount  into  momentary  consequence  by  questioning 
their  betters — if  I  may  be  excused  the  expression,  after  pro. 
:  my  modesty.    *  There's  nought  but  care  on  every  hand* 
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i.nsincss,  and  to  that  dignified  and  yet  easy  way  ot 
i.e'lwecn  work  and  recreation,  which  had  always! 
ihc  ideal  of  existence.  By  natural  taste,  he  was  ni 
ajy  man,  than  a  politician ;  but  his  studies,  his  pr 
position  in  society,  c^.i^^pulU  d  hhn  to  be,  hi  spite  o 
est  resolution^  aod  whef  t?ver  bo  placed  bimaelf,  a 
public,  A  star  of  the  fii-^t  magiiilnde,  cr^at^  foi 
and  a  laleasing,  might  as  well  hold  lU  position  in  t 
on  the  verge  of  the  horiRm;  for,  hide  itself  whet^ 
o^m  brilUaney  would  betray  it;  and  inL^ti  would  i 
tains,  or  descend  into  pita  mA  caverns,  to  wito 
mire  iL 

It  wm  thus  with  Baiiiel  Webster  in  ibe  retireme 
at  the  close  of  ilie  fourteenth  congrea^  in  BosbOT 
lion  ID  New  Hampshire,  though  highly  honora; 
been  sumciently  lucrative  for  a  man  of  hia  geneK 
ficter,  ynth  an  increasing  family,  ll^ough  he  had  * 
of  m^iey,  scarcely  etiottgh  f*^  the  ordin  irj  purpoi 
hml  felt  "that  he  was  doing  too  little  for  himself  in 
and  that  he  must  establish  hitiiself  at  a  pt>int  wh 
be  liWy  to  ^d  a  lai^er  amount  of  practiee.  He 
of  twrc»l  localities,  but  cliiefly  of  Boston  and  All 
of  whidi,  aa  the  reader  will  mnember,  he  had  n 
aequaintaDces  In  his  younger  days.     Albany,  at  t 
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aolidtations  of  numerous  wann  and  admiring  friends,  had  pre- 
Tailed  on  him  to  make  Boston  the  place  of  his  future  rendenoe; 
and  he  had  moved  to  that  city,  and  opened  an  office,  at  the  tep> 
mination  of  the  first  session  of  the  fourteenth  congress.  It  was 
here,  during  the  succeeding  seven  years,  that  Mr.  Webster  rote 
to  that  eminence  as  a  lawyer,  which  he  ever  afterwards  main- 
tained. "The  promise  of  his  youth,"  says  Mr.  Everett,  "and 
the  expectations  of  those  who  had  known  him  as  a  student, 
were  more  than  fulfilled.  He  took  a  position  as  a  counselor 
and  an  advocate,  above  whic^  no  one  has  ever  risen  In  the 
country.  A  large  share  of  the  best  business  of  New  England 
poured  into  his  hands  ;  and  the  veterans  of  the  Boston  bar  ad- 
mitted him  to  an  entire  equality  of  standing,  repute,  and 
influence." 

His  position,  however,  was  not  gained  without  an  eflfort 
With  Ids  residence  in  Boston,  Mr.  Webster  began  a  more 
thorough  course  of  reading,  as  a  lawyer,  and  particularly  as  a 
constitutional  lawyer,  than  he  had  ever  before  undertaken. 
His  short  career  in  congress  had  shown  him,  probably,  more 
than  all  his  former  experience,  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  geniofli 
He  saw,  that,  while  he  could  stand  equal  to  his  first  competi- 
tors in  the  ordinary  departments  of  his  profession,  he  was  more 
than  their  equal  in  his  fitness  for  those  general  questions,  com- 
ing directly  under  the  constitutions  of  the  states,  and  the  OOD- 
stitution  of  the  Union,  which  require  the  best  exercise  of  the 
best  Acuities  of  the  human  mind.  His  mind  ran  in  that  direc- 
tion. He  was  always  looking  to  the  foundation  of  every  sub- 
ject ;  and  he  delighted  to  lay  down  his  work,  his  argument, 
his  business,  on  the  bottom  of  established  truths,  or  everlasting 
principles.  There  is  no  doubt,  that,  in  the  intricacies  of  com- 
mon practice,  such  as  every  lawyer  meets  with  in  every  court, 
Mr.  Webster  had,  then  and  always,  his  equals  if  not  superiors. 
In  this  department,  it  is  probable  that  Jeremiah  Mason,  Jere 
miah  Smith,  Franklin  Dexter,  and  several  others  in  New  Ba 
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gland,  were  nearly  a  mateli  for  him  in  hh  best  days ;  but  noi 

one  of  tliera  could  stand  before  hiro,  when  he  rose  to  trace  m 
cause  to  its  nltiniate  gromida,  or  deduM  it  from  th**  secret  ele- 
ments of  human  nature.  Farther  south,  there  were  Emniett^ 
Mid  AVirt,  and  Pinckney,  wbo>  as  advocates  merely,  on  an  o<^ 
easion  not  entirely  of  the  first  magnitude,  but  such  as  a  great 
deal  of  technical  learning,  an  exquisite  tact,  and  a  fimsfacd  and 
fine  elocution  could  easily  cope  with,  could  venture  to  meet 
Air.  Webster  evcji  before  U»e  supreme  court  at  Washington  5 
but,  as  >^'il]  be  6<xyn  seen,  when  a  ^use  bvolTiiig  fundamental 
axioms^  and  reasianing  ab  origint^  and  a  thorough  mastery  of 
the  structure  of  society  was  to  be  undertaken,  the  technicalities^ 
and  legal  artifices,  and  racy  eloquence  of  those  gentJemen,  cap- 
tivating as  they  were  to  a  crowd  of  uninitiated  spectators,  were 
nothing  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Webster.  He  scarcely  seemed  to 
notice  them.  He  would  walk  directly  up  to  the  main  points  of 
his  case,  seize  them  with  a  mighty  grasp,  and  hold  them,  as  a 
lion  holds  his  prey,  in  perfect  defiance  of  the  rattiing  small 
arms  of  his  assailants.  In  this  field,  in  fact,  he  was  always  en- 
tirely at  home,  and  more  than  the  equal  of  any  man  of  his  age, 
or  of  his  country,  with  the  single  exception,  perhaps,  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton. 

The  first  cause  of  public  importance,  which  Mr.  Webster  un- 
dertook after  his  removal  to  Boston,  was  the  celebrated  de- 
fease of  the  Kennistons  against  Goodridge,  who  had  chained 
them  with  highway  robbery.  So  few  of  Mr.  Webster's  legal 
arguments  have  been  reported,  and  the  case  now  mentioned 
furnishes  so  characteristic  a  view  of  his  peculiar  talents,  that 
the  careful  reader  will  not  fail  to  peruse  with  pleasure,  doubt- 
less, quite  a  full  and  satisfactory  account  of  it,  which  was  writ- 
ten out,  at  the  time,  by  Stephen  W.  Marston,  Esq.,  of  New- 
buryport,  who  was  associated  with  Mr.  Webster  in  the  trial : 
"  Major  Goodridge,"  says  the  writer,  "  was  a  young  man  of  good 
education,  and  respectable  ooonectionsi  of  fine  personal  appear* 
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■noe,  gentlemanly  deportment,  and  goodi  character.  Hia  place 
of  business  was  Bangor,  Maine,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  alleged 
robbery,  he  waa  on  his  way  to  Boston,  traveling  in  a  one-horse 
flleigh,  alone,  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Before  leav- 
ing home  he  procured  a  pair  of  pistols,  whidi  he  discharged 
and  loaded  daily,  as  he  said,  in  some  unfrequented  piece  of 
woods,  for  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  known  that  he  was  armed. 
He  sud,  moreover,  that  he  took  the  precaution  to  put  a  pri- 
vate mark  upon  every  piece  of  money  in  his  possession,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  identify  it  if  he  should  be  robbed.  His  some- 
what singular  reason  for  these  preliminary  measures  was,  that 
he  had  heard  of  a  robbery  in  Maine,  not  long  before. 

"  When  he  arrived  at  Exeter,  New  Hamp^iire,  he  procured 
nine  balls,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  made  no  secret  of  hav 
ing  pistols.  At  this  place  he  lefl  his  sleigh,  obtained  a  saddle, 
and  started  for  Newburyport  on  horseback,  late  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  19th  of  December,  [1817]  passing  the  Essex  Mer- 
rimack bridge  a  few  minutes  befbi*e  nine  o'clock.  On  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  a  short  distance  from  the  bridge,  is  the  place 
of  the  robbery,  in  full  view  of  several  houses,  on  a  great  thor- 
oughfare, where  people  are  constantly  passing,  and  where  the 
mail  coach  and  two  wagons  were  known  to  have  passed 
within  a  few  minutes  of  the  time  of  the  alleged  robbery. 

"  The  major's  story  was  as  follows :  Three^men  suddenly 
appeared  before  him,  one  of  whom  seized  the  bridle  of  the 
horse,  presented  a  pistol,  and  demanded  his  money.  The  ma- 
jor, pretending  to  be  getting  his  money,  seized  a  pistol  from 
his  portmanteau  with  his  right  hand,  grasped  the  ruffian  at  the 
horse's  head  with  his  left,  and  both  discharged  their  pistols  at 
the  same  instant,  the  ball  of  his  adversary  passing  through  the 
major's  hand.  The  three  robbers  then  pulled  him  from  his 
horse,  dragged  him  over  the  frozen  ground,  and  over  the  fence, 
beating  him  till  he  was  senseless,  and  robbed  him  of  about  sev- 
enteen hundred  dollars  in  gold  and  paper  money,  and  left  him 
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with  his  gold  watch  and  all  his  papers  In  the  field*  Recover- 
ing in  aljout  half  jin  hour^  he  went  back  to  the  bridge  \  passed 
several  houses  without  caUir^t  and,  at  ihe  toll-houser  accused 
the  first  person  he  met  with,  a  female,  of  robbing  him  \  and 
so  continued  chargioK  various  people  about  him  with  the  rob* 
bery.  After  si^rue  time  a  lantern  was  pnxnired,  and  himself 
with  others  started  for  the  place  of  the  robbefy,  where  were 
found  his  watch,  papei%  penknife  and  other  articles^  He  rep- 
resented to  them  that  the  robbers  bad  bruised  his  head^ 
stamped  upon  hia  breast,  and  stabbed  him  in  several  places. 
Physicians  were  called ;  and  he  appeared  to  be  insane.  Ihe 
next  day  he  went  to  Newburyport,  and  was  confiood  to  hts 
bed  for  several  weeks.  A  reward  of  three  hundred  dollarai, 
soon  increased  by  volunt^^ry  siibsfTiptions  to  one  thousand,  was 
offered  for  the  detection  of  the  robbers  and  the  recovery  of  the 
money.  As  soon  as  the  major  was  able  to  leave  his  bed,  he 
went  to  Danvers,  consulted  his  friends  there ;  and  the  result 
of  his  deliberations  and  inquiries  was  the  arrest  of  the  Kennis- 
tons,  who  were  found  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  town  of  New 
Market,  New  Hampshire,  their  place  of  residence.  In  their 
house  the  major  found  some  pieces  of  his  marked  gold,  de- 
posited under  a  pork  barrel  in  the  cellar.  He  also  found  there 
a  ten-dollar  note,  which  he  identified  as  his  own. 

"  This  was  proof  indeed  of  the  facts  of  the  robbery,  which 
seemed  for  a  time  effectually  fastened  on  the  Kennistons.  But 
one  circumstance  afler  another  came  to  light,  in  regard  to  the 
transaction,  until  some  people  felt  doubts  creeping  over  their 
minds  as  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  major's  story.  These  were 
few  in  number,  it  is  true  ;  but  such  an  intimation,  coming  from 
any  respectable  source,  was  enough  to  startle  the  major  and 
his  friends  from  their  apathy,  and  incite  them  to  renewed  ef- 
forts to  probe  this  dark  and  mysterious  transaction  to  its 
depths.  The  result  was  to  search  the  house  of  Mr.  Pearson, 
the  toll-gatherer  at  the  bridge  ;  but  here  nothing  was  found* 
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Hiey  Uien  procured  the  services  of  an  old  conjuror  of  Danvera, 
Swimmington  by  name,  and,  under  his  direction,  with  witcb- 
haael  and  metallic  rods,  renewed  their  search  upon  Mr.  Pear- 
son's  premises,  this  time  discovering  the  major's  gold  and  p»- 
per  wrappers.  Mr.  Pearson  was  arrested,  carried  to  New- 
buryport,  examined  before  two  magistrates,  and  discharged  at 
once.  This  operation  proved  most  unprqiitioos  to  the  major's 
{dans.  So  great  was  the  indignation  cmT  Mr.  Pearson's  friends^ 
for  he  was  a  respectable  man,  that  they  lost  all  control  over 
themselves,  and,  ailer  the  examtnatioo,  detaching  the  horses 
from  the  sleigh,  they  drew  him  home  themselves. 

"  It  now  became  more  necessary  than  ever,  that  some  one 
Aould  be  found,  who  might  be  connected  with  the  Kennistons 
in  the  robbery ;  for  the  circumstances  in  relation  to  these  men 
were  such,  that  the  public  could  not  believe  that  they  had  re> 
ocived  a  portion  of  the  spoil.  The  next  step,  therefore,  was 
to  arrest  one  Taber  of  Boston,  who  had  formerly  lived  in  Port 
land,  and  whom  Goodridge  said  he  had  seen  at  Alfred  on  his  way 
up,  and  from  whom  he  pretended  to  have  obtained  inibrmatioii 
in  regard  to  the  Kennistons.  In  Taber's  house  were  found  a 
number  of  the  marked  wrappers,  which  the  major  had  put 
round  his  gold  before  leaving  home.  Taber  was  likewise 
brought  to  Newburyport,  examined,  and  bound  over  for  trial 
with  the  Kennistons. 

^  Notwithstanding  all  this  aocumulation  of  evidence,  the  pab- 
lio  were  not  satisfied.  It  seemed  to  be  necessary  that  some- 
body living  near  the  bridge  should  be  connected  with  the  trans- 
action ;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Jackman  was  &stened  upon  as  that 
unfortunate  man,  he  having  left  Newbury  for  New  York  very 
soon  after  the  alleged  robbery.  Thither  Goodridge  immedi- 
ately proceeded,  found  Jackman,  who  was  living  then  with  his 
brother,  searched  the  house,  and  in  the  garret,  among  some  old 
rubbish,  found  a  large  number  of  his  marked  wrappers !  The 
miyor's  touch  was  magical,  and  underneath  his  fingers  gold  and 


gistrate,  and  ordered  to  recognize  to  appear  at  th 
which  he  did,  and  was  discharged.  An  indicti 
found  against  the  Kennistons  and  Taber ;  and  th 
had  arrived.  Notwithstanding  the  doubts  a 
which  had  been  €xckud  bv  the  conduct  of  Goo 
i^videnco  ag^iost  the  KennistoEia^  Tabar  and  Ja 
overw  helming,  that  almost  every  one  Mt  sure  of  tJ 
To  mieh  an  extent  did  tliis  opimon  prevail,  that  1 
the  Essex  tiar  was  willing  to  andt^rt^o  their  de 
these  circumstan(>es,  two  or  ;hre©  individuals,  * 
curly  oonvinoe<3  that  thti  major's  stories  were  fkt 
nit^  to  end,  determined,  tlio  day  before  tha  tri 
Sufiblk  for  (MJunsel,  Mr,  Webster  liad  jti«t  thai 
Boston  from  Ports  mouth*  His  services  were  i 
hie  in  the  nifjhi  preceding  thr  day  of  trials  he 
wich^  ha^'^ng  hod  no  opportunity  to  examine  th« 
but  little  time  for  consul tatlon.  The  indictmeot 
was  n^l  prm^td^  and  the  trial  of  the  Kennist 
menoed-  Mr.  Webster^  as  senior  counsel,  oond 
lenae  with  a  degree  of  abtltty,  boldness^  tact  and  \ 
whidi  had  rarely  been  witnessed  in  Essejt  coui 
withstanding  the  accumulated  mass  of  evjdeno 
Kennistons^  they  were  acquitted. 

^t  term  of  the  supreme  judicial  a 
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*^llie  criminal  prosecudons  growing  out  of  this  affiur  being 
tku8  ended,  Mr.  Pearson  commenced  an  action  against  Good- 
ridge  for  malicious  prosecution,  laying  his  damages  at  two  thou- 
■and  dollars,  which  sum  the  jury  awarded  iiim  without  leaving 
their  seats.  In  this  case,  also,  Mr.  Webster  was  counsel  for 
tlie  plaintiff;  and  time  had  brought  forth  so  many  new  fivcts, 
and  the  evidence  was  so  clear  and  overwhelming  against  Grood- 
ridge,  that  the  public  became  satisfied  that  he  was  his  own  rob- 
ber !  lie  was  surrendered  by  his  bail,  committed  to  jail,  took 
the  poor  debtors'  oath,  and  soon  after  left  the  commonwealth,  and 
has  not  resided  here  since.  The  public  rarely  stop  to  consider 
how  much  they  are  indebted  to  men  like  Webster  for  laying 
bare  the  villainy  of  such  a  deep-laid  and  diabolical  plot  But 
for  him,  there  is  no  doubt  the  Kennistons  and  Jackman  would 
have  been  convicted  of  highway  robbery,  though  innocent** 

It  was  undeniably  Mr.  Webster's  custom,  in  every  trial 
which  he  conducted,  to  make  every  preparation  essential  to  the 
case ;  but  they  who  imagine  that,  without  such  preparation,  he 
was  no  more  than  an  ordinary  man,  as  if  he  had  no  great  read- 
iness of  speech,  ^ould  read  his  argument  in  this  prosecution. 
Without  a  day's  opportunity  for  study,  with  only  a  few  hours? 
reading  of  the  notes  of  the  junior  counsel,  he  stood  up  before 
the  jury  and  made  such  a  defense  of  his  clients,  as  none  but  a 
Pitt,  or  a  Fox,  or  a  Burke  could  have  made,  with  or  without 
preparation.  When  he  sat  down,  he  had  convinced  the  judg- 
ment and  moved  the  sympathies  of  every  man  that  heard  him 
apeak ;  and  in  every  one's  estimation,  court,  lawyers,  specta- 
tors, he  had  given  them  the  exact  truth,  and  made  an  effiurt 
worthy  of  being  remembered  for  a  generation.  It  was  remem- 
bered ;  and  it  may  continue  to  be  read  and  admired,  in  the 
rough  notes  taken  of  it  at  the  moment  by  another  hand,  and 
revised  by  himself  as  long  as  legal  abilities  and  forensic  elo- 
quence shall  engage  the  attention  of  mankind. 

There  was  one  topic  in  the  argument  of  Mr.  Webster,  whidi, 
VOL.  L  H*  12 
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judgtMi  &om  the  bastj  nepott  aTreody  menttoiied,  must  haym 

WTO\ight  up  the  advocate  to  his  highest  pitch  of  eloquence- 
The  witnesses  liad  spoken  of  the  appearance  of  the  pris^mer* 
when  apprehended ;  and  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  had 
dwelt  on  that  appearance  as  concluaive  evidence  of  their  giiiTt 
Having  folio sved  out  all  the  direcE  cvidcnec  in  the  case,  and 
shown  the  absoluta  futility  of  the  whole,  be  tbea  «ddr*?'»t^d 
hi!n;5elf  to  tiijs  poor  attempt  to  bniig  testimonv  agtiinst  bis  cli- 
ents out  of  tJieir  behavior  when  arrested,  and  set  forth  a  prin^ 
ciple  which  neither  justice  nor  charity  shoald  eTer  overlook : 
**  The  witiiesi€s  on  thts  part  of  the  prosecution,"  says  tJie  advo- 
cate,  *4iave  tesllfred  that  the  defendants,  when  arrested,  mani- 
fested great  agitation  and  alarm.  PaJeaa^ss  overapread  iheir 
filces,  and  drops  of  sweat  stood  on  their  teniples.  This  satis- 
fied the  witnesses  of  the  defendants'  guilt ;  and  they  now  state 
the  circumstances  as  being  indubitable  proof.  This  argument 
manifests,  in  those  who  use  it,  an  equal  want  of  sense  and  sen 
sibility.  It  is  precisely  fitted  to  the  feelings  of  a  bum-bailiff! 
In  a  court  of  justice  it  deserves  nothing  but  contempt.  Is  there 
nothing  that  can  agitate  the  fi^me,  or  excite  the  blood,  but  the 
consciousness  of  guilt  ?  If  the  defendants  were  innocent,  would 
they  not  fed  indignation  at  this  unjust  accusation  1  If  they  saw 
an  attempt  to  produce  false  evidence  against  them,  would  they 
not  be  angry  ?  And,  seeing  the  production  of  such  evi- 
dence, might  they  not  feel  fear  and  alarm  ?  And  have  indig- 
nation, and  anger,  and  terror,  no  power  to  affect  the  human 
countenance,  or  the  human  frame  ?  Miserable,  miserable,  in- 
deed, is  the  reasoning  which  would  infer  any  man's  guilt  fix)m 
his  agitation  when  he  found  himself  accused  of  a  heinous  offense; 
when  he  saw  evidence  which  he  might  know  to  be  false  and 
fraudulent  brought  against  him ;  when  his  house  was  filled, 
fix>m  garret  to  cellar,  by  those  whom  he  might  esteem  as  ^se 
witnesses ;  and  when  he  himself^  instead  of  being  at  liberty  to 
<d)aerve  their  conduct  and  watdi  their  motioDfl^  was  a  prisoner 
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k  dose  custody  in  his  own  house,  with  the  fists  of  a  oatdipoll 
denobed  upon  his  throat''  But  it  is  impossible  now,  from  any 
tfaiDg  that  remains,  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the  eloquence  of  that 
hour  and  place.  It  has  gone,  with  nearly  all  the  forensic  elo- 
quence of  him,  who  never  had  his  superior  in  our  courts,  never 
to  be  recalled,  perhaps  never  to  be  surpassed. 

On  the  10th  day  of  March,  1818,  Mr.  Webster  made  his 
first  appearance  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
at  Washington ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  cause  which 
brought  him  there  was  that  of  the  trustees  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, his  Alma  Mater,  against  William  H.  Woodward,  who 
represented  in  the  suit  the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Web- 
•ter's  native  state.  The  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  leading  dr> 
oumstances  connected  with  it,  have  been  given  with  great  dear- 
ness  by  Mr.  Webster :  "  The  charter  of  ITGO,**  says  he,  in  the 
opening  of  his  argument,  ^created  and  established  a  corpora- 
tion to  consist  of  twelve  persons,  and  no  more,  to  be  called  the 
•Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College.'  The  preamble  to  the  diar. 
ter  redtes,  that  it  is  granted  on  the  application  and  request  of 
Rev.  Eleazer  Wheelock ;  that  Dr.  Wheelock,  about  the  year 
1754,  established  a  charity  school,  at  his  own  expense,  and  on 
his  own  estate  and  plantation ;  that  for  several  years,  through 
the  asdstance  of  well-disposed  persons  in  America,  granted  at 
his  solidtation,  he  had  clothed,  maintained  and  educated  a  num- 
ber of  native  Indians,  and  employed  them  afterwards  as  mis* 
donariee  and  schoolmasters  among  the  savage  tribes ;  that,  his 
design  promising  to  be  useful,  he  had  constituted  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Whitaker  to  be  his  attorney,  with  power  to  solidt  contribu- 
tions in  England,  for  the  further  extension  and  carrrying  on  of 
ftis  undertaking ;  that  he  had  requested  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth, 
Baron  Smith,  Mr.  Thornton,  and  other  gentlemen,  to  receive 
audi  sums  as  might  be  contributed,  in  England,  towards  sup- 
porting his  school,  and  to  be  trustees  thereof  for  his  charity, 
^findi  these  persons  had  agreed  to  do;  that  thereupon  Dr. 


Itcturo  thoin  the  several  oflers  whieh  had  been  mij 
the  several  goveninients  in  America,  in  orJer  to 
settle  and  establish  his  schoul  within  the  limits  ol 
ments  for  their  own  emolument,  and  the  increas 
iu  their  n^^jKxLivc  places,  as  wtll  as  Ibr  liii  1:1  ti 
general  original  desiga  And,  iaasmueh  .1-  a  iv 
piopnelOT^  of  land  in  New  Hamp^bii^er  animal^ 
pie  of  tho  governor  hiinsolf  and  others,  sDd  m 
thatj  without  any  i:n pediment  to  its  original  deal 
might  be  enlargtid  aud  improved,  to  promote  le 
the  Englbh,  and  to  supply  ministers  to  the  peopU 
iDct^,  had  promised  large  tracts  of  land,  provid( 
Bhouid  Ij«?  astablislied  in  that  prQYinoa»  the  person 
tionedf  having  weighed  Uie  raasouA  In  &vor  of  tb 
ces  proposed,  had  given  tlie  preference)  to  this  pr( 
Vh^s&  oflers.  That  Dr.  Wheelock  therefor©  repirg 
oe^ity  of  a  legal  incorporation,  and  proposed  thi 
tlemen  in  America,  whom  he  had  already  named  I 
in  ills  will  to  be  liiisle<^  of  his  charity  after  hia  di 
compose  the  oorpinition.  Upon  tJii^  recital,  ai 
cmtirm  of  the  hiudable  original  dwign  of  Dr*  T? 
wUling  tlutttlic  beat  means  of  eckimtiofi  be  e^ibl 
IlampsihSrt*,  itir  the  benefit  of  the  provincCj  the 
•m    '  "       -c  advice  of  hia  prov^incial  cot 
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the  ezistenoe  and  uses  of  the  school,  and  appointed  trustees ; 
that  in  this  state  of  things,  he  had  been  invited  to  6x  his  school, 
permanently,  in  New  Hampshire,  and  to  extend  the  design  of 
it  to  the  education  of  the  youth  of  that  province ;  that,  before 
he  removed  his  school,  or  accepted  this  invitation,  which  his 
friends  in  England  had  advised  him  to  accept,  he  applied  for  a 
charter,  to  be  granted,  not  to  whomsoever  the  king  or  govern- 
ment of  the  province  should  please,  but  to  such  persons  as  he 
named  and  appointed,  namely,  the  persons  whom  he  had  al- 
ready ^pointed  to  be  the  future  trustees  of  his  charity  by  his 
will. 

**The  charter,  or  letters  patent,  then  proceed  to  create  such  a 
corporation,  and  to  appoint  twelve  persons  to  constitute  it,  by 
the  name  of  the  'Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College ;'  to  have  per* 
petual  existence,  as  such  corporation,  and  wiUi  power  to  hold 
and  dispose  of  lauds  and  goods,  for  the  use  of  the  college,  with 
all  the  ordinary  powers  of  corporations.  They  are  in  their  dis- 
cretion to  apply  the  funds  and  property  of  the  college  to  the 
support  of  the  president,  tutors,  ministers,  and  other  officers  of 
the  college,  and  such  missionaries  and  schoolmasters  as  they 
may  see  fit  to  employ  among  the  Indians.  There  are  to  be 
twelve  trustees  forever,  and  no  more  ;  and  they  are  to  have 
the  right  of  filling  vacancies  occurring  in  their  own  body.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Wheelodi  is  declared  to  be  the  founder  of  the  col- 
lege, and  is  by  the  charter  appointed  first  president,  with  power 
to  appoint  a  successor  by  his  last  will.  All  proper  powers  of 
govemmeut,  superintendence,  and  visitation  are  vested  in  the 
trustees.  They  are  to  appoint  and  remove  all  officers  at  their 
discretion;  fix  their  salaries,  and  assign  their  duties;  and  to 
make  all  ordinances,  orders,  and  laws  for  the  government  of 
the  students.  To  the  end  that  the  persons,  who  had  acted  as 
depositaries  of  the  contributions  in  England,  and  who  had  also 
been  contributors  themselves,  might  be  satisfied  of  the  good 
use  of  their  CQDtributi(»is,  the  president  was  annuaUy,  or  when 
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r@quir^I^  to  transmit  to  thaia  as  iceciuot  of  the  p£^ogre«s  of  die 
m^tutton  and  the  diibittmiBli  of  ki  fil&d%  so  ki^  ai  tliejr 
^ould  ooutinue  Co  tct  iQ  ^lil  tfuat  Theae^  letteni  pol^iit  si^ 
to  be  good  and  tiTectual,  b  law,  again?>A  the  kiiig;  /lu  Ae(>«  im«f 
*wfcps«'3rf  fortver^  wiihr*ut  fiirthoT  gfatlt  or  coniinDfttJOli ;  and 
the  trustees  are  to  hold  all  and  m^^iax  those  priTikgea^  ad  ran- 
tag^  libertief^  aud  immunities,  to  ihem  and  tliMr  WKHommsm 
forever. 

"No  fund*  are  giren  to  ^  ooU*^  by  this  charter,  A  oorr- 
porale  existence  and  capacity  are  given  to  the  tnnsteeai  with  the 
prj^-ilegcs  and  immunititis  wluch  haTebeen  mfmttoned^  to  enable 
the  foimdcr  and  his  ■■odatoff  liie  b«fibaf  to  matu^  Um  funds 
uhich  they  themselves  had  eoQtributed^  and  such  others  a»  they 
might  afterwards  obtain. 

"  After  the  institution  thus  created  and  constituted  had  ex- 
isted, uninterruptedly  and  usefully,  nearly  fifty  years,  the  legis- 
lature  of  New  Ilampsliire  passed  the  acts  in  question. 

"  The  first  act  makes  the  twelve  trustees  under  the  charter, 
and  nine  other  individuals,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor 
and  council,  a  corporation,  by  a  new  name ;  and  to  this  new 
corporation  transfers  all  the  property,  rights,  powers,  liberties 
and  privileges,  of  the  old  corporation ;  with  ftirther  power  to 
establish  new  colleges  and  an  institute,  and  to  apply  all  or  any 
part  of  the  funds  to  those  pinposes ;  subject  to  the  power  and 
control  of  a  board  of  twenty-five  overseers,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  governor  and  council. 

"  The  second  act  makes  further  provisions  for  executing  the 
objects  of  the  first ;  and  the  last  act  authorizes  the  defendant, 
the  treasurer  of  the  plaintifis,  to  retain  and  hold  their  property, 
against  their  will." 

The  declaration  of  the  plaintiff,  who  were  the  original  twelve 
trustees,  was  that  of  "  trover  for  the  books  of  record,  original 
charter,  common  seal,  and  other  corporate  property  of  the  col- 
lege.   The  oonversion  was  alleged  to  have  been  made  od  tiie 
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7th  day  of  October,  1816.  The  proper  pleas  were  filed ;  and 
by  consent  the  cause  was  carried  directly  to  the  sapmor  couK 
of  New  Hampshire,  by  appeal,  and  entered  at  the  May  term, 
1817.  The  general  issue  was  pleaded  by  the  defendant  and 
joined  by  the  plaintiflS.  The  &cts  in  the  case  were  then  agreed 
upon  by  the  parties,  and  drawn  up  in  ibe  form  of  a  special  ver 
diet,  reciting  the  charter  of  the  college  and  the  acts  of  the  legis 
latuie  of  the  state,  passed  June  and  December,  1816,  by 
whidi  the  said  corporation  of  Dartmouth  College  was  enlarged 
and  impr<yvedy  and  the  said  charter  amended,^ 

The  question  at  issue  between  ih»  parties  was,  whedier  the 
acts  of  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  which  destroyed  a 
corporation  and  made  a  new  one,  were  binding  upon  the  old 
corporation  without  its  consent,  if  they  were  not  oontrary  to  the 
eoDsdtution  of  the  United  Statea 

^  The  cause  was  continued" — this  is  probably  ^  Imgwagft 
<^  Mr.  Webster,  though  it  is  given  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Er- 
erett  —  "to  the  September  term  of  the  court  in  Rockingham 
county,  where  it  was  argued ;  and  at  the  November  tem  of 
the  same  year,  in  Grafton  county,  the  opinion  of  the  court  was 
delivered  by  Quef  Justice  Richardson,  m  &vor  of  the  validity 
and  constitutionality  of  the  acts  of  the  legislature ;  and  judg- 
ment was  entered  for  the  defendant  on  the  special  verdiot 
Thereupon  a  writ  of  error  was  sued  out  by  the  original  p]aki> 
^S^  to  remove  the  cause  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  where  it  was  entered  at  the  term  of  the  court  holden  at 
Washington  on  the  first  Monday  of  February,  1818.  The 
cause  came  on  for  argument  on  the  10th  of  March,  1818,  b^ 
fora  all  the  judges.  It  was  ai^ed  by  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr. 
Hopkinson  fi>r  the  plaintiff  in  error,  and  by  Mr.  Holmes  (of 
Maine)  and  the  attorney  g^eral  (Mr.  Wirt)  for  the  defendant 
in  error.  At  the  term  of  the  court  holden  in  February,  1819, 
the  opinion  of  the  judges  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Mar* 
rinU,  declaring  the  acts  of  the  legialature  unoonstitntioQal  and 


to  no  living  man.  The  eflbrt  made  at  this  time, 
the  cflort  that  lilled  him  far  above  his  associates — i 
kinson,  Holmes,  and  even  Wirt  —  above  Emmett 
ney  tlieraselves — above  every  American  advocate 
dead,  with  the  exoeptioii  before  made  of  Alexander 
For  fiimess  and  cldamess  of  statement,  for  rosoioi 
no^Mng  below  or  beyond  it,  for  apt  and  various  lea 
most  powcrfitl  graap  of  the  true  points  in  the  cai 
ougb  and  incontroY^rttble  logic,  for  a  masterly  fo 
and  fiinC'SS  of  expression,  for  every  olement^  in  tnit] 
iji  to  consUtot©  a  ptformanoe  oC  powder  suid  ^niua 
ment  in  this  cause  may  be  pointed  to  as  almost  a  fim 
of  foru^ic  doqnen(^ 

TWa  iiiftsterly  performance  is  not  giren  in  full  in 
of  Mr,  Webster,  Tiie  peroration  is  entirely  want 
if  we  aje  to  Judge  from  the  opinions  expressed  of  it 
must  have  been  posseted  of  transoend^t  pow< 
Webster's  ai^raent^"  says  Mr.  Ticknor,  i^ho  edit- 
oollection  of  Mr.  Webster's  speeches,  "  is  given  in  th 
Aat  ia,  we  have  tbera  tlio  tedinieal  oudine ;  the  dr 
But  those  who  heard  him  when  it  was  origlnaOy  deli 
wonder  bow  such  dry  bones  could  ev«r  have  live 
power  tbey  there  witnessed  and  felt.  He  opened  h 
be  alwavadoea.  with  perfi^J^t  simplicity  m  the  general 

imam  nn  wpur  nri  tn  unlKlr?  ilne\  t/wiirHt  ^ii 
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,  Toee  unbidden  to  his  lips.  He  remembered  that  the 
msdtutioQ  he  was  defending  was  the  one  where  his  own  youth 
had  been  nurtured ;  and  the  moral  tenderness  and  beauty  this 
gave  to  the  grandeur  of  his  thoughts,  the  sort  of  religious  sen- 
sibility it  imparted  to  the  urgent  appeals  and  demands  for  tlie 
stem  fulfillment  of  what  law  and  justice  required,  wrought  up 
the  whole  audience  to  an  extraordinary  state  of  excitement 
Many  betrayed  strong  agitation,  many  were  dissolved  in  tears. 
Prominent  among  them  was  that  eminent  lawyer  and  states- 
man, Robert  Goodloe  Harper,  who  came  to  him  when  he  re- 
sumed his  seat,  evincing  emotions  of  the  highest  gratification. 
When  he  ceased  to  speak,  there  was  a  perceptible  interval  be- 
fore  any  one  was  willing  to  break  the  silence ;  and  when  that 
Yast  crowd  separated,  not  one  person  of  the  whole  number 
doubted  that  the  man  who  had  that  day  so  moved,  astonished, 
and  controlled  them,  had  vindicated  for  himself  a  place  at  the 
ode  of  the  first  jurists  of  the  country." 

The  best  account  of  this  great  performance,  and  of  the  efiect 
it  had  upon  those  who  heard  it,  was  drawn  out,  only  a  short 
time  since,  by  the  agency  of  the  Hon.  Rufus  Qioate,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  delivering  his  remarkable  discourse  commemora- 
tive of  Daniel  Webster.  It  came  to  him  Jfrom  the  pen  of  Pro- 
fessor Goodrich,  of  Yale  College,  who  went  to  Wa^ington  on 
purpose  to  hear  Mr.  Webster :  "  Before  going  to  Washing- 
ton," says  Dr.  Goodrich,  "which  I  did  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
hearing  Mr.  Webster,  I  was  told  that,  in  arguing  the  case  at 
Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  he  had  lefl  the  whole  court-room  in 
tears  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech.  This,  I  confess,  struck 
me  unpleasantly — ^any  attempt  at  pathos  on  a  purely  legal 
question  like  this,  seemed  hardly  in  good  taste.  On  my  way 
to  Washington,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Webster. 
We  were  together  for  several  days  in  Philadelphia,  at  the 
house  of  a  common  friend ;  and  as  the  collie  question  was 
one  of  deep  interest  to  literary  men,  we  conversed  often  and 


KL-iiiirrs  oi  J ucJgc  .Mai^hall  mid  his  associates  a 

Tlie  supremo  court  of  the  United  States  held  i 

winter,  in  a  mean  apartment  of  moderate  size, 

having  been  built  after  its  destruction  in  1814. ' 

when  the  case  came  on,  was  therefore  snmlJ,  ca 

of  I^  men,  the  ^lii^  of  the  profession  fhsxn^ 

try.    Mr,  Webster  entered  upon  his  argument  ii 

of  msy  and  dignified  conversation.    Um  mme 

pktely  at  bis  command  that  he  scarcjely  lookec 

but  went  on  for  more  than  four  hours  with  a  st 

mioou^  and  a  ehoin  of  reasoning  so  easy  to  t 

end  vet  approadiing  so  nearlj-  to  absolute  demo 

he  seemed  to  cany  with  him  every  man  of  hia  i 

out  the  alightegt  elR>rt  of  weariness  on  either 

hardly  thqum<i€,  m  the  strict  sense  of  the  term 

reason.     Now  and  then,  for  a  sentence  or  tis^o,  Ji 

and  hia  voice  s^^eUed  into  a  bolder  note,  m  he 

emphatic  thought;  but  he  iastantly  fell  back  intc 

earnest  conversation,  which  ran  throughout  the  | 

his  speech.     A  single  circumstance  will  show  you 

and    absorbing   power   of  his  ailment :      I   o 

Judge  Storv,  at  the  opening  of  the  case,  had  prep 

pen  in  hand,  aa  Jf  to  t^ikc  copious  minutes.     How 

saw  Mm  fiuad  in  the  same  attitude,  but,  as  f--  - 

%  Mb  rm  kui  nanAi-      Tk«  * .. 
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dear,  and  so  easy  to  remember,  that  not  a  note  seemed  le- 
oesaary,  and,  in  &ct|  I  thought  little  or  nothing  about  my 
notes.' 

"  The  aigumcnt  ended.  Mr.  Webster  stood  for  some  mo- 
ments silent  before  the  court,  while  every  eye  was  fixed  iiv- 
tently  upon  him.  At  length,  addressing  the  chief  justice,  Mar- 
shall, he  proceeded  thus : 

^ '  This,  air,  is  my  ease  /  It  is  the  case,  not  merely  of  that 
humble  instituticxi,  it  is  the  case  of  every  college  in  our  land. 
It  is  more.  It  is  the  case  of  every  eleemosynary  institution 
throughout  our  country—of  all  those  great  charities  founded  by 
the  piety  of  our  ancestors  to  alleviate  human  misery,  and  scat- 
ter blessings  along  the  pathway  of  life.  It  is  more !  It  is,  in 
some  sense,  the  case  of  every  man  among  us  who  has  prop- 
erty of  whidi  he  may  be  stripped,  for  the  question  is  simply 
this:  Shall  our  state  legislatures  be  allowed  to  take  thai 
which  is  not  their  own,  to  turn  it  from  its  original  use,  and  ap- 
ply it  to  such  ends  or  purposes  as  they,  in  their  discretion,  shall 
■eefiti 

^  'Sir,  you  may  destroy  this  little  institution ;  it  is  weak ;  it 
is  in  your  hands !  I  know  it  is  one  of  the  lesser  lights  in  tbe 
literary  horizon  of  our  country.  You  may  put  it  out.  Bat 
if  you  do  so,  you  must  carry  through  your  work !  You  most 
extinguish,  one  after  another,  all  those  great  lights  of  soienoe, 
which,  for  more  than  a  century,  have  thrown  their  radianoe 
over  our  land ! 

^ '  It  is,  sir,  as  I  have  said,  a  small  college.  And  yet,  thers 
are  those  who  love  it! ' 

'^  Here  the  feelings  which  he  had  thus  &r  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing down,  broke  forth.  His  lips  quivered ;  his  firm  cheeks 
trembled  with  emotion ;  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  his 
voice  choked,  and  he  seemed  struggling  to  the  utmost  simply 
to  gain  that  mastery  over  himself,  which  might  save  him  from 
an  unmanly  burst  of  feeling.    I  will  not  attempt  to  give  you 


uiiprenu'ditatei],  a  pressure  un  his  heart,  which  sou; 
words  and  teai*s. 

**The  court-room  during  tl.ese  two  or  three  n 
scnted  an  extraordinary  spectacle.  Chief  Justice 
with  hie  tall  and  gaunt  figure  hont  over  as  if  to  ciiti^J 
est  whisper,  the  deep  furrows  of  his  cheek  expuDdoc 
tion,  and  eyes  sufftised  widi  t«ars;  Mr,  Justice  W( 
hh  side,  with  his  small  and  einaci&ted  fmme  and  c 
mom  like  maarljJe  than  I  ever  saw  on  any  other  hum 
l(?an!ng  forward  with  an  eager*  troubled  look  ;  md  i 
dcr  of  ibe  court,  at  tlie  two  extremities,  prej^ning, 
toward  a  single  point,  while  the  audience  below  wex 
themselves  round  in  closer  ti^lds  beneath  the  hm 
each  look-f  and  ^v^ry  tnorcnient  of  the  speaker's 
painter  could  give  us  the  scene  on  canvas  —  thoM 
eountenaoccsi  and  Doiiiel  Web'^er  as  he  then  Bh 
midst,  it  would  bo  one  of  the  mi*st  touching  pictures 
toiy  of  eloquenoe.  One  Uiing  it  taught  me,  tlmt  ti 
depends  not  raei^-ly  on  the  words  uttered ^  but  still  n 
estimate  we  put  upfin  him  who  utters  ihem.  The 
one  among  the  sti^ong-minded  men  of  that  assembly 
think  it  unmanly  to  weep,  when  he  Siiw  standing  1 
the  man  who  had  made  such  an  argument^  melted  k 
deme«a  of  »  rbild 
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mer  gndnates,)  'bat^  for  myself  when  I  see  mj  Alma  Mater 
surrounded,  like  GBOsar  in  the  senate  house,  by  those  who  are 
reiteratiDg  stab  upon  stab,  I  would  not,  for  this  right  hand, 
have  her  turn  to  me,  and  say,  Bi  iu  quoque  mi  fill  I  And 
ihau  ioo,  my  sonP 

**•  He  sat  down.  There  was  a  death-like  stillness  throughout 
the  room  for  some  moments ;  every  one  seemed  to  be  slowly 
recovering  himself  and  coming  gradually  back  to  his  ordinary 
range  of  thought  and  feeling.'' 

Were  we  forming  a  judgment  of  this  great  address,  merely 
as  a  rhetorical  perfornoance^it  would  be  quite  suiBcient  to  have 
the  testimony  of  literary  men ;  but  the  philosophical  reader 
will  wish  to  know  how  it  stood  among  gentlemen  of  the  law. 
The  opinion  of  the  legal  profession,  perhaps  without  an  excep- 
tion, has  been  given  by  George  S.  Hillard,  Esq.,  himself  a  law- 
yer of  eminence,  and  a  literary  man  of  rising  reputation.  ^The 
Dartmouth  College  case,"  says  Mr,  Hillard,  "which  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned,  may  be  briefly  referred  to  again,  since 
it  forms  an  important  era  in  Mr.  Webster's  life.  His  argu- 
ment in  that  case  stands  out  among  his  other  arguments,  as  his 
speech  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hayne,  among  his  other  speeches.  No 
better  argument  has  been  spoken  in  the  English  tongue  in  the 
memory  of  any  living  man,  nor  is  the  child  that  is  bom  ta<lay 
likely  to  live  to  hear  a  better.  Its  learning  is  ample,  but  not 
ostentatious ;  its  logic  irresistible ;  its  eloquence  vigorous  and 
lofty.  I  have  often  heard  my  revered  and  beloved  friend, 
Judge  Story,  speak  with  great  animation  of  the  efiect  he  then 
produced  upon  the  court.  Tor  the  first  hour,'  said  he,  *we  lis- 
tened to  him  with  perfect  astonishment ;  for  the  second  hour, 
with  perfect  delight ;  and  for  the  third  hour,  with  perfect  con- 
viction.' It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  he  entered  the  court 
on  that  day  a  comparatively  unknown  name,  and  left  it  with 
no  rival  but  Pinckney.  All  the  words  he  spoke  on  that  ocofr 
■ion  have  not  been  recorded.    When  he  had  exhausted  the  !•> 


of  nioiiming,  with  a  countenance  of  sorrow.  \^ 
•  \\es,  and  faltering  voice,  he  bi'oke  into  an  un] 
strain  of  emotion,  so  strong  and  so  deep,  that  all  wl 
were  borne  along  witli  it  Heiirt  answered  to 
spoke,  and,  when  he  ceased,  the  silence  and  tears  ^ 
Ave  hm^  Q^  well  as  of  the  e.^cit^d  audienoe,  wen 
tlie  tnitli  and  power  of  feeling  bj  which  te  had  be 
in  the  year  18S0,  the  District  of  Maine,  formei 
to  Ma^aohiisettSj  b<?!came  n  etafe ;  it  was  nec^ssf 
quench  of  this  hfiU  tliat  th<5  manner  of  ooDstitutm| 
chusetts  senate  should  be  revised ;  ftnd  thb  neoes 
convention,  which  had  power  given  it  to  revise  the 
of  tha  commonwealth.  At  that  time,  Mr»  Weh«| 
but  four  >'ear3  a  citizen  of  B^jston ;  but  tl»ey  hi! 
>eai«  of  ti-iumph,  that  he  was  at  once  appointed  a 
the  convention.  In  tliat  capacity,  he  was  bought 
diflt^  contact  with  much  of  the  first  talent  of  the  stfl 
erable  John  Adam^s,  ex-president  of  the  United 
eighty-aijc  years  of  age,  was  n  member  of  ihe  coc^ 
Mr.  Webster  was  welcomed  as  warmly  as  any  otj 
of  tha  kuly.  Ho  highly  wcrcs  his  talenL^  and  d 
tiiemiHl,  that  he  waw  made  cbiirman  of  the  commit 
m  a  qiinllfM^riHon  for  d^c^  the  most  delii^te  and  i3 
thfl^  —  -  Woro  the  oonvcntioo,     AJ^er  m 
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m  external  profession  of  reUgion,  a  shnple  oath  of  allegiaiioe 
to  tiie  oommoDwealtli  and  of  a  purpose  to  serve  the  state  'with 
fidelity  and  integrity  was  all  that  should  afterwards  be  re- 
quired as  a  religious  qualification  for  any  office.  In  defense  of 
tiiis  new  principle,  he  made  a  brief  but  characteristic  speech,  in 
which  he  expressly  concedes  the  riffht  which  the  people  have, 
if  they  see  fit,  to  affix  any  qualification,  religious  or  otherwise, 
as  a  test  of  office ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  ai^es  against  the 
expediency  of  any  such  test,  particularly  in  Massachusetts, 
where  the  general  sentiment  of  the  people  is  fiivorable  to  Chris- 
tianity. He  thinks,  however,  that  some  recognition  of  the 
christian  religion  ought  to  be  comprised  withm  the  constitution 
of  the  state ;  and  he  is  the  more  willing  to  dispense  with  the 
test  oalJi,  because  in  the  new  instrument  there  is  retidned  a  pas- 
sage, whidi  makes  the  strongest  acknowledgment  of  the  provi- 
dence of  God  and  the  blessings  of  his  revealed  word.  "  I  be- 
Keve  I  have  stated,"  says  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech,  "the  substance  of  the  reasons  which  appeared  to  have 
weight  with  the  committee.  For  my  own  part^  finding  this 
declaration  in  the  constitution,  and  hearing  of  no  practical  evil 
resulting  from  it,  I  should  have  been  willing  to  retain  it,  unless 
considerable  objection  had  been  made  to  it  If  others  were 
satisfied  with  it,  I  should  be.  I  do  not  consider  it,  however,  es- 
sential to  retain  it,  as  there  is  another  part  of  the  constitution 
which  recognizes,  in  the  fiillest  manner,  the  benefits  which  civil 
society  derives  from  those  christian  institutions  which  cherish 
piety,  morality,  and  religion.  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  we 
should  not  strike  out  of  the  constitution  all  recognition  of  the 
christian  religion.  I  am  desirous,  in  so  solemn  a  transaction  as 
the  establishment  of  a  constitution,  that  we  should  keep  in  it  an 
expression  of  our  respect  and  attachment  to  Christianity — ^not, 
indeed,  to  any  of  its  peculiar  forms,  but  to  its  general  principles.* 
While  a  member  of  this  convention,  Mr.  Webster  delivered 
another  speedi,  on  the  Basis  of  the  Senate,  which  has  been 


xmdB  the  foundation  of  a  cfaaiige,  long  i^tained  tttid  frequently 

repeated,  against  Bis  pcAitical  reputation.  It  is  tbc  charge^  tlwit^ 
at  this  time,  and  in  this  critic*!  business,  be  gravely  adsoc^ated 
tlie  propriety  of  making  property  the  l>asb  of  re[>resentatjoii, 
ThKs  charge  i;*  wilhout  foundation*  II  has  been  ui^ged  chiedy 
by  newspaper  poHtiaana,  Mho,  perhaps  never  read  the  epe*st;h 
which  was  ramie  the  ground  of  the  chaige.  It  has  been  rnade^ 
and  urged^  and  repeated  by  men,  who  biid  no  great  amount  of 
dIcicrHninatiou,  or  who  did  not  intend  to  give  a  perfeetly  fair 
act-ount  of  Mr,  Webstan  The  truth  ia,  in  fact,  not  tiiat  Mr. 
'Webster  would  Imve  made  property  i/ie  ham  of  represenla- 
tiun  in  Massaciiusetts,  but  that  he  thought  it  wbe  to  make  it  a 
basis —  that  property  should  be  r^^spectcd  as  well  m  persoiw — 
in  the  ajnstitution  of  a  iiii.xcd  govt rn men t,  ^Iwyq persons  and 
property  are  the  objects  of  all  legislation,  and  where  prop- 
er ij/  has  to  pay  for  the  protection  which  the  govemraent  gives 
to  persons.  The  doctrine  he  advocated  was  only  the  doctrine 
of  the  Revolution,  that  representation  and  taxation  should  al- 
ways go  together.  This  principle,*  however,  he  did  not  wish  to 
apply  to  representation  in  general,  but  only  to  the  constitution 
of  the  senate,  the  senate  of  Mtissachusetts.  As  the  house,  ac- 
cording to  other  provisions  of  the  new  constitution,  was  to  be 
the  popular  branch,  representing  the  people  as  person^^  he 
thought  it  expedient  that  the  senate  should  represent  the  same 
people  as  holders  of  property,  that  both  property  and  persons 
might  be  represented,  and  thus  eflect  a  balance  between  the 
two  great  interests  which  ai'e  known  as  the  exclusive  topics  in 
all  governments,  in  all  jurisprudence,  in  all  legislation.  He 
thought  with  Aristotle,  with  Biicon,  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
with  Alontesquieu,  with  Harrington,  whom  the  fathers  of  the 
nation  most  admired,  most  read,  most  trusted,  not  that  the 
property  of  the  rieh  only  bhould  be  acknowledged  as  an  exist- 
ing fact  in  a  free  government,  but  that  all  the  property  of  the 
commonwealth,  the  poor  mauV^hilliiig  as  much  as  the  land* 
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kxd's  acre,  should  be  recognized,  respected  aod  represented 
•omewhere ;  and,  in  the  case  before  him,  and  for  the  reasoD 
just  mentioned,  he  thought  that  that  reougnition,  reqpect  and 
i^resentation  could,  with  the  greatest  propriety,  be  permitted 
to  exist  in  the  senate. 

It  was  while  Mr.  Webster  was  a  member  of  the  consdtu. 
tiooal  convention  of  Massachusetts,  that  he  was  called  upon  by 
the  Pilgrim  Sodety  at  Plymouth,  to  deliver  an  address  on  the 
occurrence  of  the  centennial  celebrati(xi  of  the  laoding  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers.  The  invitation  was  an  honorable  but  merited 
dbtinction  for  Mr.  Webster.  If  the  reader  will  remember 
how  many  and  what  able  men,  eloquent  men,  men  able  and 
eloquent  in  the  highest  stations,  were  then  living  in  New  En- 
gland, and  even  in  Massachusetts,  he  will  see  how  great  an 
honor  it  was  to  a  young  man,  then  but  thurty-eight  yean  of  age, 
to  be  summoned  from  the  midst  of  his  superiors  in  age  and 
oflice  to  this  high  duty.  Massachusetts  had  no  festival,  as  she 
has  none  now,  comparable  with  this  for  the  hold  It  has  upon 
the  sympathies  of  the  people.  It  is  a  festival,  too,  of  the  whole 
nation.  All  Americans  turn  to  it,  and  turn  to  the  ever  mem- 
orable day,  the  22d  of  December,  as  the  buth-day,  not  of  one 
republic,  but  of  a  continent  of  republics.  Where  was  the  man, 
who,  with  fitting  character,  dignity  and  eloquence,  could  stand 
up  and  represent  Massachusetts,  represent  New  England,  rep- 
resent every  state  m  the  union,  and  do  them  all  honor  in  the 
service  ]  It  was  a  young  man,  the  son  of  a  New  'Pjng]^i\ 
£irmer,  who,  but  a  few  years  before,  had  been  keeping  an  acad- 
emy in  an  obscure  village,  that  he  might  assist  a  brother  and 
pay  up  the  expense  of  his  own  education.  But  it  was  Daniel 
Webster.  In  that  name,  even  then,  afler  all  that  had  been 
seen  of  him,  and  heard  from  his  lips,  there  was  a  confidence 
that  would  have  trusted  him  anywhere,  on  any  emergency,  on 
the  most  august  occasion.  Well  did  he  answer  to  that  confi 
dence.    Nobly  did  he  meet  the  expectations  of  his  friends 
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executed  ;  the  vafiectiiig  tribute  which  it  pays  to  tl 
the  Pilgrims ;  the  masterly  exposition  and  ana 
institutions  to  which  the  pros^xn^ty  of  New  Er 
Providence,  is  owhig ;  the  eloquent  inculciition  < 
j>rindples  of  repuhlicanistn  on  which  our  Anieri 
wealths  are  finmded ;  the  itistructivc  survey  f>f 
Bublime  aotidpalioiK  of  the  future  of  America,  I 
giren  ihis  discourse  a  classical  celebrity,  Se%ea 
Ktirring  passages  htive  become  m  household  ^ 
out  the  counirj.  They  ftre  anK>T}g  t)io  most  fai 
CsonUitiK^d  in  tbe  school-books.  An  entiiM  genera 
men  biive  derived  from  this  noble  performatice 
first  leasona  in  the  true  principles  of  AtDerictm  i 
It  obtaioed  at  once  a  widedrciilation  lliroughout  tfc 
gave  to  Mn  Webster  a  posit  iton  i^moiig  the  popul 
epeakera  of  the  United  8t:ites  scarcely  below  UjaI 
fili^eady  attained  as  a  lanyer  and  statesman. 
whether  any  extra  professional  litt^rary  effort,  by 
has  attiUTjed  equal  celebrity,"  The  reiider  ehoi 
m  be  reads  this  judgment,  that  it  is  Edward  Ev 
equal  to  any  living  Amerit^i  in  the  same  dej 
awards  it. 

The  next  legal  case,  that  claimed  the  attenticsn 
41  jjatof  James  Pnsaeott,  judge  of  probate 
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but  exactly.  Ho  never  tried  to  outdo  the  demand  of  his  case 
hr  the  sake  of  his  reputation.  There  was  no  excess  of  learning, 
no  striking  of  heavy  blows  merely  to  show  that  he  could  strike 
them,  no  indulgence  of  tlie  low  vanity  of  the  mere  barrister, 
but  evcrytliing  that  could,  in  any  way,  help  his  client.  His  cx- 
pertness  as  a  manager  of  a  trial,  and  his  sagacity  as  a  speaker, 
in  getting  hold  of  any  accidental  fact,  or  circumstance,  that  could 
aid  him  in  his  work,  were  exhibited  to  good  advantage  in  this 
defense.  The  concluding  paragraphs  of  his  peroration  may 
be  quoted  as  a  fair  specimen  of  his  power  of  appeal  to  the 
highest  sentiments  and  noblest  feelings  of  a  tribunal : 

**  Mr.  President,  the  case  is  closed.  The  fate  of  the  respond- 
ent is  in  your  hands.  It  is  for  you  now  to  say,  whether,  from 
the  law  and  the  facts  as  they  have  appeared  before  you,  you 
will  proceed  to  disgrace  and  disfranchise  him.  If  your  duty 
calls  on  you  to  convict  him,  let  justice  be  done,  and  convict 
him ;  but,  I  adjure  you,  let  it  be  a  clear,  undoubted  case.  Let 
it  be  so  for  his  sake,  for  you  are  robbing  him  of  that  for  which, 
with  all  your  high  powers,  you  can  yield  him  no  compensation; 
let  it  be  so  for  your  own  sakes,  for  the  responsibility  of  thia 
day^s  judgment  is  one  which  you  must  carry  with  you  through 
life.  For  myself,  I  am  willing  here  to  relinquish  the  cliaracter 
of  an  advocate,  and  to  express  opinions  by  whicli  I  am  prepared 
to  be  bound  as  a  citizen  and  a  man.  And  I  say  upon  my  honor 
and  conscience,  tliat  I  see  not  how,  with  the  law  and  constitu- 
tion for  your  guides,  you  can  pronounce  the  respondent  guilty. 
I  declare  that  I  have  seen  no  case  of  wilful  and  corrupt  official 
misconduct,  set  forth  according  to  the  requisitions  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  proved  according  to  the  common  rules  of  evidence. 
I  see  many  things  imprudent  and  ill-judged  ;  many  things  that  I 
could  wish  had  been  othenvise ;  but  corruption  and  crime  I  do 
not  see. 

"  Sir,  the  prejudices  of  the  day  will  soon  be  forgotten ;  the 
passions,  if  any  there  be,  which  have  excited  or  £ivorcd  this 


before  you,  and  clothed  as  you  arc  with  the  sovei 
state.  You  have  the  power  '  to  change  his  count 
send  him  away.'  Nor  do  I  remind  you,  tliat  you 
to  be  rejudged  by  the  community ;  and,  as  you  ha 
him  for  triiil  to  thb  high  tribuualj  that  }  <JLi  nm  m 
yout^ves  from  thesa  seaf^  of  justice,  and  star 
higher  tribunai  of  the  world,  I  would  not  fail  8 
qiect  to  this  honorablta  court  m  to  bint  tlmt  it  ootj 
A  wntence  wMdi  the  wsmmumty  will  revei^e,  I 
not  tlie  world's  revision  which  J  would  call  od  yc 
but  that  of  your  own  conscienoea,  when  years  hfkr 
you  elm!l  look  back  on  the  sentence  you  are  abd| 
If  you  send  away  the  respondent,  ccmdemned  t 
from  your  bar,  you  are  yet  to  meet  him  in  the  ^ 
you  cast  him  out.  You  will  be  called  to  bekJd . 
to  his  lamiJy^  a  sorrow  md  a  shame  to  his  cM 
fountam  of  grief  and  agony  to  himselC 

"  If  you  sliall  then  be  able  to  behoM  him  onl 
judge,  whom  vengeance  has  overtaken  and  Justics 
you  wiQ  be  able  to  look  upon  him,  not  without 
without  remorse.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  ) 
whatever  and  wherever  you  meet  him,  a  vietin 
or  of  passion^  a  sacrijico  to  a  transient  excitement 
W^  *•  inan  for  whose  condemnation  any  p 
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jadgment  which  shall  blast  his  house ;  if  the  bosoms  of  the 
innocent  and  the  amiable  are  to  be  made  to  bleed  under  your 
infficdon,  J  beseech  you  to  be  able  to  state  dear  and  strong 
grounds  for  your  proceeding.  Prejudice  and  excitement  are 
transitory,  and  will  pass  away.  Political  expediency,  in  matters 
of  judicature,  is  a  false  and  hollow  principle,  and  will  never 
satisfy  the  conscience  of  him  who  is  fearful  that  he  may  have 
given  a  hasty  judgment  I  earnestly  entreat  you,  for  your  own 
sakes,  to  possess  yourselves  of  solid  reasons,  founded  in  truth 
and  justice,  for  the  judgment  you  pronounce,  which  you  can 
carry  with  you  till  you  go  down  into  your  graves ;  reasons 
which  it  will  require  no  argument  to  revive,  no  sophistry,  no 
excitement,  no  r^ard  to  popular  &vor,  to  render  satisfectory 
to  your  consciences ;  reasons  which  you  can  appeal  to  in  every 
crisis  of  your  lives,  and  which  shall  be  able  to  assure  you,  in 
your  own  great  extremity,  that  you  have  not  judged  a  fellow- 
creature  without  mercy. 

"  Sir,  I  have  done  with  the  case  of  this  individual,  and  now 
leave  it  in  your  hands.  But  I  would  yet  once  more  appeal  to 
you  as  public  men ;  as  statesmen ;  as  men  of  enlightened 
minds,  capable  of  a  laige  view  of  things,  and  of  foreseeing  the 
remote  consequences  of  important  transactions ;  and,  as  such, 
I  would  most  earnestly  implore  you  to  consider  fully  of  the 
judgment  you  may  pronounce.  You  are  about  to  give  a  con- 
struction to  constitutional  proinsions  which  may  adhere  to  that 
instrument  for  ages,  either  for  good  or  evil.  I  may  perhaps 
overrate  the  importance  of  this  occasion  to  the  public  welfere ; 
but  I  confess  it  does  appear  to  me  that^  if  this  body  give  its 
sanction  to  some  of  the  principles  which  have  been  advanced 
on  this  occasion,  then  there  is  a  power  in  the  state  above  the 
constitution  and  the  law ;  a  power  essentially  arbitrary  and 
despotic,  the  exercise  of  which  may  be  most  dangerous.  If 
impeachment  be  not  under  the  rule  of  the  constitution  and  tho 
laws,  then  may  we  tremble,  not  only  for  those  who  may  be 


v;»u   I  »i  «jLCv;tiuii,  iiiiu  ivu    Ills  aiii«.'iii^  inc  1  cat. 

fur  his  conviction.  They  desire  not  his  ruii 
denmed,  without  having  his  ullenses  set  fort 
\vhieh  they,  by  their  constitution  have  pres 
miuinor  vvhioli  ihey^  by  their  laws,  Imve  orcla 
hi  \m5  coTidcnmed  tnyusUy,  but  the  rfghb*  of 
ai^  iiiervsgnnled.  For  the  sake  of  tlio  people 
tbr^j  I  would  resist  aJl  attempts  to  coQFitit 
ltw%  or  patting  over  tlielr  prolubitjond.  I  h 
the  trood  atueld  of  die  oou^tirution  j  if  ikt 
|ut'roi4  mid  Mlf  bd  will  be  but  oiio  suilkii 

On  tlie  night  of  tht?  (1th  of  Augiist^  1^ 
deiivertL^  hit^  ai^m<:'i]t  on  the  tfkl  af  Jglm  ] 
thp  miirdex  of  Joscp*h  W^hite,  E^.,  ofSiikia, 
of  Esaesc  tyjuialy,  Mjissachuscit^  Tlibi  ai^m 
tfaje  g^e«ol  advooitij^tt  nuiatiAr^pieee  in  thb  depa 
fteikiiL  "  Hie  rocoi4  of  Uie  cauje^  e^librtt 
ige,*'  says  Mr.  Everett,  **  wUl  furnish  either 
armtiv^t  or  a  £»%tisl€  effort  of  greater  abU 
life  13  from  tUt^  pai  of  the  late  Hon,  Benjatn 
lam,  wlio  was  connected  with  Uie  trial ;  an 
with  only  a  flight  abridgment,  as  it  is  the  odI 
that  WDttderfuJ  sfteecli^  which  has  U^en  Jooked 
ler  '        eentUTy,  not  merely  by  a  biof^ph 
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*  Joseph  White,  Esq,"  says  the  narrator,  **wa8  found  mur- 
dered in  his  bed,  in  his  mansion-house,  on  the  morning  of  the 
7th  of  April,  1830.  He  was  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Salem, 
eighty-two  years  of  age,  and  had  for  many  years  given  up  ac- 
tive business.  His  servant-man  rose  that  morning  at  six  o'clock, 
and  on  going  down  into  the  kitchen,  and  opening  the  shutters 
of  the  window,  saw  that  the  back  window  of  the  east  parlor 
was  open,  and  that  a  plank  was  raised  to  the  window  from  the 
back  yard ;  he  then  went  into  the  parlor,  but  saw  no  trace  of 
any  person  having  been  there.  He  went  to  the  apartment  ci 
the  maid-ser\*ant,  and  told  her,  and  then  into  Mr.  White's  cham- 
ber by  its  back  door,  and  saw  that  the  door  of  his  diamber, 
leading  into  the  front  aitry,  was  open.  On  approaching  the 
bed  he  found  the  bed-dothes  turned  down,  and  Mr.  White  dead, 
his  countenance  pallid,  and  his  night-clothes  and  bed  drendied  in 
blood  He  hastened  to  the  neighboring  houses  to  make  known 
the  event  He  and  the  maid-servant  were  the  only  persons 
who  slept  in  the  house  that  night,  except  Mr.  White  himself^ 
whose  niece,  Mrs.  Beckford,  his  housekeep^,  was  then  absent 
on  a  visit  to  her  daughter,  at  Wcnham. 

**  The  physicians  and  the  coroner's  jury,  who  were  called  to 
examine  the  body,  found  on  it  thirteen  stabs,  made  as  if  by  a 
sharp  dirk  or  poniard,  and  the  appearance  of  a  heavy  blow  oa 
the  left  temple,  which  had  fractured  the  skull,  but  not  broken 
the  skin.  The  body  was  cold,  and  speared  to  have  been  life- 
less many  hours. 

^  On  examining  the  apartments  of  the  house,  it  did  not  ap- 
pear that  any  valuable  articles  had  been  taken,  or  the  house 
ransacked  for  them  ;  there  was  a  rouleau  of  doubloons  in  an 
iron  chest  in  his  chamber,  and  costly  plate  in  other  apartmenb% 
none  of  which  was  missing. 

"  The  perpetration  of  such  an  atrocious  crime,  in  the  most 
populous  and  central  part  of  the  town  and  in  the  nuMt 
oompacUy  built  street,  and  under  drcumstanoes  indicotiiig 


For  several  days,  persons  passing  through  the  j 
hear  the  continual  sound  of  the  hammer,  while  c 
smiths  were  fixing  bolts  to  doors  and  fastenings 
Many,  for  defense,  furnished  themselves  with  < 
arms,  and  walch-dog^.  Lai^o  rowan-U  Jbr  the  de 
ftutiior  or  ftUthoFH  of  the  murder  were  offcrod  bj 
iiia  deoeaied,  hy  tbe  selectmen  of  the  town.  an( 
emor  of  the  elat4^.  The  cit^zeni  held  n  public  im 
pobtcd  a  oommittee  of  vigilanoe,  of  iwcjily^aeven 
moke  all  possible  ejcertions  to  Jerret  out  the  ofleq 
"  While  the  public  mind  was  thus  ojtdted  i 
was  announeed  that  a  bold  attempt  at  high\ra|^f* 
made  in  Weiiham  by  three  footpatla,  on  Joseph  i 
and  John  Fmnda  Knapp,  on  the  evening  of  th0  i 
^hjle  tbey  were  returning  in  a  chaisa  fiiom  Salafl 
denoe  in  Wenham*  They  appeared  befom  iiia 
committee,  and  testified  Uiat,  after  nine  oVJock,  n 
ham  Pond,  they  discovered  three  men  jipproachin^ 
near,  seized  the  bridle,  and  stopped  the  hor^  w 
two  came,  one  on  each  sides  and  seiz^  a  trunk  J 
of  the  chaise.  Frank  Knapp  drew  a  sword  iron. 
made  a  ttirust  at  one,  and  Joseph  with  the  bntren 
gave  the  otiier  a  heavy  blow  across  the  faee,  Tfa 
m         '    '   m  M  badt,    Joseph  ^nmg  i 
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ned  men.    Frank,  too,  sprung  from  the  chaise,  and  pursued 
widi  vigor,  but  all  in  vain. 

^The  account  of  this  unusual  and  bold  attempt  at  robbery, 
thus  given  by  the  Knapps,  was  immediately  published  in  the 
Salem  newspapers,  with  the  editorial  remark,  that  *  these  gen- 
tlemen are  well  known  in  this  town,  and  their  respectability ' 
and  veracity  are  not  questioned  by  any  of  our  citizens.' 

"  Not  the  slightest  clew  to  the  murder  could  be  found  for 
several  weeks,  and  the  mystery  seemed  to  be  impenetrable. 
At  IcngUi  a  rumor  reached  the  ear  of  the  committee  that  a 
prisoner  in  the  jail  at  New  Bedford,  seventy  miles  fix>m  Salem, 
confined  there  on  a  charge  of  shop-Ming,  had  intimated  that  he 
oould  make  important  disclosures.  A  confidential  messenger 
was  immediately  sent,  to  ascertain  what  he  knew  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  prisoner's  name  was  Hatch ;  he  had  been  commit- 
ted before  the  murder.  He  stated  that,  some  months  before 
the  murder,  while  he  was  at  large,  he  had  associated  in  Salem 
with  Richard  Crowninshield,  Jr.,  of  Danvers,  and  had  often 
heard  Crowninshield  express  his  intention  to  destroy  the  life  of 
Mr.  White.  Crowninshield  was  a  young  man,  of  bad  rcputar 
tion ;  though  he  had  never  been  convicted  of  any  offense,  he 
was  strongly  suspected  of  several  heinous  robberies.  He  was 
of  dark  and  reserved  deportment,  temperate  and  wicked,  daring 
and  wary,  subtle  and  obdurate,  of  great  adroitness,  boldness^ 
and  self-command.  He  had  for  several  years  frequented  the 
haunts  of  vice  in  Salem ;  and  though  he  was  often  spoken  of  as 
a  dangerous  man,  his  person  was  known  to  few,  for  he  never 
walked  the  streets  by  daylight.  Among  his  few  associates,  he 
was  a  leader  and  a  despot 

"  The  disclosures  of  Hatch  received  credit  When  the  su- 
preme court  met  at  Ipswich,  the  attorney-general,  Morton, 
moved  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ad  iesti/.,  and  Hatch  waa 
carried  in  chains  ftx>m  New  Bedford  before  the  grand  jury,  and 
on  his  testimony  an  indictment  was  found  against  Crownio. 

VOL.  I.  I* 


.■iiTcsted  on  the  2J  of  May,  aiTai^nier]  on  the  in( 
^•••iniiiitted  to  piison  to  await  the  .sitting  of  a  com 
Imve  jurialietion  of  tlie  ofll-n-sc. 

*'The  committee  of  vigilance,  however^  contir 
freqiioiit  meeting.^  irj  onier  to  disiovt^r  fiirtber  pre 
doubt4?d  by  many  ^^  hetlier  the  eridmee  divjicly  oh 
Iwwffieieiit  to  e*jnvi(it  the*  Hot^usTecL 

#A-  lyitiiight  aflervnwda,  cm  the  15th  of  May,  O 
J'^tti^pli,  a  shiptnaater  and  mBrchaot,  a  man  of  gq 
received  by  mail  the  ibllowitig  letter :  I 

***CiiARLK8  Grant,  Jr.,  to  Josicfh  J,  K] 
""' Belfast,  Maif 
** '  Dear  Sm — 1  have  taken  the  pen  at  tlii^  tinn 
Ml  utter  BtTftDger,  and,  strange  as  it  may  soeni  to 
tli«  purpose  of  requesting  the  loan  of  tJir^  hnud 
4oikr^,  fi>r  which  I  can  give  you  no  s^nirity  but  r\ 
in  i\m  mse  consider  thb  to  be  sufficient.  My  ca 
at  thig  time  ta  pressing,  or  I  would  not  trtmble  yoi 
tbftt  sum,  I  imvc  tfio  prospect  of  turnji^  it  to  ao 
tage^  a^  to  bo  able  to  refimd  it  with  interest  in  U 
set  nif^ntlfi.  At  alj  events,  I  think  it  wijl  be  Rm-  i 
to  comply  with  my  request,  and  that  immediately- 
topuL    '^  jiy  longer  tlum  you  receive  this. 
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rnm  you.  Are  you  surprised  at  this  assertion — rest  adsured 
that  I  make  it,  reserving  to  myself  the  reasons  and  a  series  of 
&ctB,  which  are  founded  on  such  a  bottom  as  will  bid  defiance 
to  property  or  quality.  It  is  useless  for  me  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  fiicts  which  must  inevitably  harrow  up  your  souL 
No,  I  will  merely  tell  you  that  I  am  acquainted  with  youp 
brother  Franklin,  and  also  the  business  that  he  was  transacting 
for  you  on  the  2d  of  April  last ;  and  that  I  think  that  you  was 
very  extravagant  in  giving  one  thousand  dollars  to  the  person 
that  would  execute  the  business  for  you.  But  you  know  be^ , 
about  that ;  you  see  that  such  things  will  leak  out  To  con- 
clude, sir,  I  will  inform  you  that  there  is  a  gentleman  of  my 
acquaintance  in  Salem,  that  will  observe  that  you  do  not  leave 
town  before  the  first  of  Jiuie,  giving  you  sufficient  time  between 
now  and  then  to  comply  with  my  request ;  and  if  I  do  not  re- 
ceive a  line  from  you,  together  with  the  above  sum,  before  the 
22d  of  this  month,  I  shall  wait  upon  you  with  an  assistant  I 
have  said  enough  to  convince  you  of  my  knowledge,  and 
merely  inform  you  that  you  can,  when  you  answer,  be  as  brief 
as  possible. 

"'Direct  yours  to 

"  'Charles  Grant,  Jr.,  of  Prospect,  Maine.' 


"  This  letter  was  an  unintelligible  enigma  to  Captain  Knapp ; 
he  knew  no  man  of  the  name  of  Qiarles  Grant,  Jr.,  and  had  no 
acquaintance  at  Belfast,  a  town  in  Mauie,  two  hundred  miles 
distant  from  Salem.  After  poring  over  it  in  vain,  he  handed 
it  to  his  son,  Nathaniel  Phippcn  Knapp,  a  young  lawyer ;  to 
him  also  the  letter  was  an  inexplicable  riddle.  The  receiving 
of  such  a  threatening  letter,  at  a  time  when  so  many  felt  inse- 
cure, and  were  apprehensive  of  danger,  demanded  their  atten- 
tion. Giptain  Knapp  and  his  son  Phippeii,  therefore,  conclu- 
ded to  ride  to  Wenham,  seven  miles  distant,  and  show  the 
letter  to  Captain  Knapp's  other  two  soas,  Joseph  J.  Knaop,  Jr., 


of  vigilance.  Captain  Knapp,  on  his  return  tc 
evening,  accordingly  delivered  the  letter  to  the  ch 
committee. 

"  The  next  day  J.  J.  Knapp,  Jr.,  went  to  S; 
^  quested  one  of  his  ftiends  to  drop  into  the  Bali 
the  two  following  i^eudonymous  letters 

"'Ges^tlkmeit  of  ths  Committek  of   YjqiU 

ing  thftt  jou  h&vc  taken  up  four  young  men  on 
being  cofioerned  in  the  munier  of  Mr.  White,  I  th 
mfoTm  you  that  Stophen  White  came  to  me  one  o 
me,  if  I  would  rtrnove  the  old  gentJc^man,  he  wc 
five  thouannd  dollars ;  he  said  he  was  afraJd  he  w< 
will  if  he  lived  any  longer,  I  told  him  I  would 
was  afeftred  to  go  mto  the  house,  so  he  said  he  w 
me,  that  he  would  try  to  get  into  the  house  in  the 
open  the  window,  would  tlien  go  home  and  go  to  1 
me  again  about  eleven.  I  found  him,  atid  we  be 
his  chamher.  I  struck  bim  on  the  head  with  a  he 
lead,  and  then  stabbed  lilm  ^ith  a  dirk ;  he  made 
strokes  with  onotlien  He  promised  to  send  wa 
nert  evening,  and  has  not  sent  it  yet,  which  is  M 
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«*Xynn,ifay  12,  1830. 
« 'Mr.  White  will  send  the  $5,000,  or  a  part  of  it,  before  to- 
morrow night,  or  suffer  the  painful  consequences. 

***N.  CLArroN,4TH; 

<*This  letter  was  addressed  to  the  'Hon.  Stephen  White, 
Salem,  Mass.,'  and  was  also  put  into  the  poetoffioe  in  Salem 
on  Sunday  evening. 

"•  When  Knapp  delivered  these  letters  to  his  friend,  he  said 
his  &ther  had  received  an  anonymous  letter,  and  'What  I 
want  you  for  is  to  put  these  letters  in  the  postoffice  in  order 
to  nip  this  silly  afEvir  in  the  bud.' 

"  The  Hon.  Stephen  White,  mentioned  in  these  letters,  was 
a  nephew  of  Joseph  White,  and  the  legatee  of  the  principal  part 
of  this  large  property. 

^  When  the  committee  of  vigilance  read  and  considered  the 
letter  purporting  to  be  signed  by  Charles  Grant,  Jr.,  which  had 
been  delivered  to  them  by  Captain  Knapp,  they  were  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  it  contained  a  dew  which  might  lead  to  im- 
portant disclosures.  As  they  had  spared  no  pains  or  expense 
in  their  investigations,  they  immediately  despatched  a  discreet 
messenger  to  Prospect,  in  Maine ;  he  explained  his  business 
confidentially  to  the  post-master  there,  deposited  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Charles  Grant,  Jr.,  and  awaited  the  call  for  Grant  to 
receive  it  He  soon  called  for  it,  when  an  officer,  stationed  in 
the  house,  stepped  forward  and  arrested  Grant  On  examining 
him,  it  appeared  that  his  true  name  was  Palmer,  a  young 
man  of  genteel  appearance,  resident  in  the  adjoining  town  of 
Belfast  He  had  been  a  convict  in  Maine,  and  had  served  a 
term  in  the  staters  prison  in  that  state.  Conscious  that  the  cir- 
cumstances justified  the  belief  that  he  had  had  a  hand  in  the 
murder,  he  readily  made  known,  while  he  protested  his  own 
innocence,  that  he  could  unfold  the  whole  mystery.  He  then 
disclosed  that  he  had  been  an  associate  of  R.  Oowninshield,  Jr., 


lAichard  with  Allen  ;  that  on  ihclr  retuni,  George 
thai  Frank  wi>luNl  them  to  umlertake  to  kill  ^[ 
that  J.  J.  Kna[>p,  Jr.,  would  pay  one  thousand  d 
job.  They  pnjposed  various  modes  of  executing 
Palmer  to  be  oonceruad,  wliieh  he  docliiii^l*  Gi 
housekeepor  would  be  away  nl  the  time ;  that  ih* 
|iph  J.  Koapp,  Jr.,  was  to  de&troy  the  will,  be 
SH)sl  of  the  property  to  Stephen  Whtte ;  tliat  Jot 
Jr.,  waa  first  to  destroy  the  will ;  that  he  <K>uld; 
housekeeper  tlie  keys  of  the  ii\tn  chest  in  whld 
that  Fiwik  called  ogmn  the  saine  diiy,  m  a  d| 
away  with  Eiehani;  and  tliat  on  the  night  tii 
Palmer  stolid  at  the  Ilali-w^ay  liou^e^  ifi  Lveid* 

''''  The  moaeeiiger,  on  obtaining  llii?!  discloiurBJ 
witliout  delay  eommimicat*?d  it  by  mail  to  the  <i 
on  the  20th  of  May,  a  waiTJwit  wits  iaeuod  b^ 
Kiiapp^  Jn,  and  John  Franeiis  Knapp,  and  they  W' 
cu!5tody  at  Wenl;am,  whem  they  were  residing  < 
0f  Mrs,  Beckford,  mother  of  Uie  wife  of  JosephJ 
They  wm:)  then  imptiaoiied  to  await  the  amfal  t 
their  exainiimtioa,  I 

"  Tho  two  Knappg  wore  yout^  shipmasters  QJ| 
family,  { 

*' Jo»q>h  J.  Knapp,  Jr.,  on  the  third  day 
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two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  hi  February  he  made  known 
to  his  brother  his  desire  to  make  way  with  Mr.  White,  intend- 
ing first  to  abstract  and  destroy  the  will.  Frank  agreed  to 
employ  an  assassin,  and  negotiated  with  R.  Crowninshield,  Jr., 
who  agreed  to  do  the  deed  for  a  reward  of  one  thoasand  dol- 
lars ;  Joseph  agreed  to  pay  that  sum,  and  as  he  had  access  to 
the  house  at  his  pleasure,  he  was  to  unbar  and  un^ten  the 
back  window,  so  that  Crownuishield  might  gain  easy  entrance. 
Four  days  before  the  murder,  while  they  were  deliberating  on 
the  mode  of  compassing  it,  he  went  into  Mr.  White's  diamber, 
and,  finding  the  key  in  the  iron  chest,  unlocked  it,  took  the 
will,  put  it  in  his  chaise-box,  covered  it  with  hay,  carried  it  to 
Wenham,  kept  it  till  after  the  murder,  and  then  burned  it. 
After  securing  the  will,  he  gave  notice  to  Crowninshield  that  all 
was  ready.  In  the  evening  of  that  day  he  had  a  meeting  with 
Crowninshield  at  the  centre  of  the  common,  who  showed  him 
a  bludgeon  and  a  dagger,  with  which  the  murder  was  to  be 
committed.  Knapp  asked  him  if  ho  meant  to  do  it  tliat  night; 
CVowuinshield  said  he  thought  not,  he  did  not  feel  like  it ; 
Kna])p  then  went  to  Wenliam.  Kiiaj)p  ascertained  on  Simday, 
the  4th  of  April,  tliat  Mr.  White  had  gone  to  take  tea  with  a 
relative  in  Chestnut-street.  Crowninshield  intended  to  dirk 
him  on  liis  w^ay  home  in  the  evening,  but  Mr.  White  returned 
before  dark.  It  was  next  arranged  for  the  night  of  the  6th,  and 
Knapp  was  on  some  pretext  to  prevail  on  Mrs.  Beckford  to 
visit  her  daughters  at  Wenliara,  and  to  spend  the  night  there 
He  said  that,  all  preparations  being  thus  complete,  Crownin 
shield  and  Fnuik  met  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
Gtli,  in  Brown-street,  which  passes  the  rear  of  the  garden  of 
Mr.  White,  and  stood  some  time  in  a  spot  from  which  they 
could  observe  the  movements  in  the  house,  and  perceive  when 
Mr.  White  and  his  two  servants  retired  to  bed.  Crowninshield 
requested  Frank  to  go  home ;  he  did  so,  but  soon  returned  to 
the  same  spot     Crowninshield,  in  the  mean  time,  luid  started 


y 


the  bedside,  gave  Mr.  White  a  heavy  and  m 
head  with  a  bhidgeon,  and  then  with  a  dirk 
stabs  in  his  body.  Crownini^hield  said,  that  a 
for  the  old  man,'  he  put  his  fingers  on  liis  p 
tajn  h&  was  dciwl  lie  tJieii  retiitd  rrotn  t* 
bp^k  Uiroiigh  Brown-&trc!€t,  where  he  met  ] 
learn  tbo  event.  Cpowninsliield  ran  down 
solitarjf  plaec,  aad  Lid  the  dab  under  the  st- 
IiotiB&    Ho  then  went  -home  to  Dan  vers* 

**  Joseph  c^mfe^sed  fiulliet  tJjat  the  aoootmt 
robbery^  on  the  27th  of  April,  w^  a  sheer  ia 
the  murder,  Oovrmnsbfcld  went  to  Weoham 
Prank  to  call  for  tJie  one  thousand  dollars, 
to  pay  the  whole,  but  gave  bitn  one  hundred 
Crowiamahield  related  to  him  the  particulars  oi 
him  wliere  the  ckb  was  hid,  and  said  be  was  i 
not  gfjt  the  right  will,  for  if  he  Imd  known  tJ 
he  would  have  got  it.  Joseph  sent  Frank  a 
and  destroy  the  club,  but  he  said  he  could  no' 
Joseph  made  the  confession,  he  told  the  plac 
was  ooncsealed,  acd  it  was  there  tbiind  ;  It  was 
hickory,  twenty  two  and  a  iialf  inches  long,  of, 
and  lat^e  oval  head,  loaded  with  lead,  and  of  a 
'  'iilow  on  the  sktill  without , 
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knees  smote  boieath  bim,  tlie  sweat  started  out  on  his  stem 
and  pallid  &oe,  and  he  subsided  upon  his  bunk. 

**  Palmer  was  brought  to  Salem  in  irons  on  the  3d  of  June, 
and  committed  to  prison.  Crowninshicld  saw  him  taken  from 
the  carriage.  He  was  put  in  the  cell  directly  under  that  in 
which  Crowninshield  was  kept  Several  members  of  the  com- 
mittee entered  Palmer's  cell  to  talk  with  him ;  while  they  were 
tallung,  they  heard  a  loud  whistle,  and,  on  looking  up,  saw  that 
Crowninshield  had  picked  away  the  mortar  from  the  crevice  be- 
tween the  blocks  of  the  granite  floor  of  his  cell.  Afler  the 
loud  whistle,  he  cried  out,  *  Palmer!  Palmer!'  and  soon  let 
down  a  string,  to  which  were  tied  a  pencil  and  a  slip  of  paper. 
Two  lines  of  poetry  were  written  on  the  paper,  in  order  that, 
if  Palmer  was  really  there,  he  would  make  it  known  by  cap- 
ping the  verses.  Palmer  shrunk  away  into  a  comer,  and  was 
soon  transferred  to  another  cell.  lie  seemed  to  stand  in  awe 
of  Crowninshield. 

'^  On  the  12th  of  June,  a  quantity  of  stolen  goods  was  found 
concealed  in  the  bam  of  Crowninshicld,  in  consequence  of  in- 
formation from  Palmer. 

*^  Crowninshield,  thus  finding  the  proofs  of  his  guilt  and  de- 
pravity thicken,  on  the  15th  of  June  committed  suicide  by 
hanging  himself  to  the  bars  of  his  cell  with  a  handkerchief 
He  lefl  letters  to  his  father  and  brother,  expressing  in  general 
terms  the  vidousness  of  his  life,  and  the  hopelessness  of  escape 
from  punishment.  When  his  associates  in  guilt  heard  his  fete, 
they  said  it  was  not  unexpected  by  them,  for  they  had  often 
heard  him  say  ho  would  never  live  to  submit  to  an  ignomini- 
ous punishment 

^  A  special  term  of  the  supreme  court  was  held  at  Salem  on 
the  20th  of  July,  for  the  trial  of  the  prisoners  charged  with  the 
murder ;  it  continued  in  session  till  the  20th  of  August,  with  a 
few  days'  intermission.  An  indictment  for  the  miuxler  was 
found  agamst  John  Francis  Knapp,  as  principal,  and  Joseph  J. 
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Knapp,  Jr.,  and  GeoT^ge  Oowiunshidd,  as  aoce^sones,     SelJ 
and  Chase  were  dkchiirged  by  the  nttomcy-geneml. 

"  The  principal,  John  Franda  Knapp,  was  fii^t  put  on  trial. 
As  the  law  then  stood,  an  licc^ssoiy  in  a  miirder  oould  not  be 
tried  until  a  principal  bad  bc*n  convicted*  Tie  was  dcsiendcd 
by  Stessrs.  Fr^nltHn  Dexter  and  William  11.  Gmrdiner^  ftdYi> 
catcs  of  high  reputalicm  far  ability  and  eloquence ;  the  trial  was 
long  and  arcltioTis,  and  the  witnesses  numerous.  His  bmUier 
Joseph,  who  had  mode  a  full  confession,  on  the  goveniiiieiit's 
promise  of  impunity  if  ho  would  in  good  faith  testify  the  truth, 
iraa  brought  into  cx)urt,  called  to  the  stand  i^  a  witnc^  but  do- 
dined  ta  testify*  To  convict  the  prisoner,  it  was  neeessftry  for 
the  government  to  prove  that  be  was  presmi^  actually  or  con- 
structively, as  an  aider  or  abettor  in  the  murder.  The  t ^i- 
dence  was  strong  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  to  commit  the 
murder,  that  the  prisoner  was  one  of  the  conspirators,  that  at 
the  time  of  the  murder  he  was  in  Brown-street  at  the  rear  of 
Mr.  White's  garden,  and  tlie  jury  were  satisfied  that  he  was  in 
that  place  to  aid  and  abet  in  the  murder,  ready  to  afford  as- 
sistance, if  necessary.     He  was  convicted. 

"  Joseph  J.  Knapp,  Jr.,  was  afterwards  tried  as  an  accessory 
before  the  fact,  and  convicted. 

"  Greoi^e  Crowninshield  proved  an  alibi,  and  was  discharged. 

"The  execution  of  John  Francis  Knapp  and  Joseph  J. 
Knapp,  Jr.,  closed  the  tragedy. 

"  If  Joseph,  after  turning  state's  evidence,  had  not  changed 
his  mind,  neither  he  nor  his  brother,  nor  any  of  the  conspirators, 
could  have  been  convicted ;  if  he  had  testified,  and  disclosed 
the  whole  truth,  it  would  have  appeared  that  John  Francis 
Knapp  was  in  Brown-street,  not  to  render  assistance  to  the  as- 
sassin ;  but  that  Crowninshield,  when  he  started  to  commit  the 
murder,  requested  Frank  to  go  homo  and  go  to  bed ;  that 
Frank  did  go  home,  retire  to  bed,  soon  after  arose,  secretly  left 
his  &ther'8  house,  and  hastened  to  Brown-street,  to  await  the 
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coming  oat  of  the  assassin,  in  order  to  learn  whether  the  deed 
was  accomplished,  and  all  the  particulars.  If  Frank  liad  not 
been  convicted  as  principal,  none  of  the  accessories  could  by 
law  have  been  convicted.  Joseph  would  not  have  been  even 
tried,  for  the  government  stipulated  that^  if  he  would  be  a  wit- 
ness fur  the  state,  he  should  go  clear. 

"  The  whole  history  of  this  occurrence  is  of  romantic  inter- 
est The  murder  itself,  the  corpw  delicti^  was  strange ;  plan- 
ned with  deliberation  and  sagacity,  and  executed  with  fimmess 
and  vigor.  Wliile  conjecture  was  baffled  in  ascertaining  either 
the  motive  or  the  perpetrator,  it  was  certain  that  the  assassin 
had  acted  upon  design,  and  not  at  random.  He  must  have 
had  knowledge  of  the  house,  for  the  window  had  been  un 
listened  from  within.  He  had  entered  stealthily,  threaded  his 
way  in  silence  through  the  apartments,  corridors,  and  stair- 
cases, and  coolly  given  the  mortal  blow.  To  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  he  inflicted  many  fatal  stabs,  ^the  least  a  death  to 
nature,'  and  staid  not  his  hand  till  he  had  deliberately  felt  the 
pulse  of  his  victim,  to  make  certain  that  life  was  extinct 

"  It  was  strange  that  Crowninshield,  the  real  assassin,  should 
have  been  indicted  and  arrested  on  the  testimony  of  Hatch, 
who  was  himself  in  prison,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  state,  at  the 
time  of  the  miu'der,  and  had  no  actual  knowledge  on  the 
subject 

"  It  was  very  strange  that  J.  J.  Knapp,  Jr.,  should  have 
been  tlie  instrument  of  bringing  to  light  the  mystery  of  the 
whole  murderous  conspiracy  ;  for  when  he  received  fi'om  the 
hand  of  his  fiither  the  threatening  letter  of  Palmer,  conscious- 
ness of  guilt  so  confounded  his  faculties,  that,  instead  of  destroy- 
ing it,  he  stupidly  handed  it  back,  and  requested  his  father  to 
deliver  it  to  the  committee  of  vigilance. 

"  It  was  strange  tliat  the  murder  should  have  been  commit- 
ted on  a  mistlike  in  law.  Joseph,  some  time  previous  to  the 
murder,  had  made  inquiry  how  Mr.  White's  estate  would  be 
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distributt?d  in  case  b©  died  without  a  willj  and  had  been  eiro 
ceously  told  th^it  Mi^  Bt^ckfunl,  his  iiiothei^iaJaw,  the  sole 
issue  and  representative  of  a  deceased  sister  of  Mr,  Whito, 
would  mhcnt  half  of  the  estate,  and  that  the  four  children  aiid 
representatives  of  a  decettsed  brother  of  Mr,  "White,  of  whom 
thi^  1  lun,  Stephen  White  was  OQe,  would  inherit  the  other  hal£ 
Joseph  had  priviitely  read  the  will,  and  knew  that  Mr*  White 
h<id  bequeathed  to  Mrs.  Beckford  much  less  than  h^ 

"  It  wii3  strange  tliat  the  nmrder  should  have  been  commit- 
ted on  a  mistake  in  fact  also*  Joseph  furtiveJy  abstracted  a 
mU,  and  expecttiHi  Mr,  White  would  die  intestate ;  but  after 
tlie  decease^  the  will,  the  lusi  will^  was  fouwd  by  his  heirs  in  its 
proper  place ;  and  it  could  never  have  been  known  or  conjee 
ture^l,  without  the  aid  of  Joseph's  confession,  that  he  had  made 
either  of  tliose  blunders. 

"  Finally,  it  was  a  strange  fact  that  Knapp  should,  on  the 
night  following  the  murder,  have  watched  with  the  mangled 
corpse,  and  at  the  funeral  followed  the  hearse  as  one  of  the 
chief  mourners,  without  betraying  on  either  occasion  tlie  slight- 
est emotion  which  could  awaken  a  suspicion  of  his  guilt" 

It  so  happened  that  the  Hon.  Rufus  Choate,  the  first  of  New 
England  lawyei-s  since  the  decease  of  Webster,  listened  to 
all  the  proceedings  of  this  trial,  and  heard  the  speech  of  tlie 
great  advocate ;  and  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Webster's  skill  and 
tact^  in  the  management  of  the  trial,  and  of  the  overwhelming 
power  and  eloquence  of  his  argument,  he  has  given  in  a  para- 
graph or  sentence,  which,  after  it  has  served  its  first  and  legiti- 
mate purpose,  may  be  studied  as  a  striking  exemplification  of 
the  working  of  a  vigorous  and  rapid  mind  struggling  to  give 
language  to  a  conception  almost  too  large  and  difficult  for  ut- 
terance. Speaking  of  the  many  great  causes  tried  by  Mr. 
Webster,  in  all  of  which  a  most  remarkable  combination  of 
talents  was  conspicuous,  the  learned  and  able  gentleman  pro- 
ceeds to  draw  a  picture  of  the  case  under  examinadcm :    ^One 
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Bocfa,"  says  he,  "I  stood  in  a  relation  to  witness  with  a  compar- 
itivelj  easy  curiosity,  and  yet  with  intonate  and  profcsaonal 
knowledge  of  all  the  embarrassments  of  the  case.  It  was  the 
trial  of  John  Francis  Knapp,  charged  with  bemg  present,  aid- 
hig  and  abetting  in  the  murder  of  Joseph  White,  in  which  Mr. 
Webster  conducted  the  prosecution  for  the  commonwealth ;  in 
the  same  year  with  his  reply  to  Mr.  Hayne,  in  the  senate ;  and 
a  few  months  later ;  and  when  I  bring  to  mind  the  incidents 
of  that  trial :  the  necessity  of  proving  that  the  prisoner  was 
near  enough  to  the  chamber  in  which  the  murder  was  being 
committed  by  another  hand  to  aid  in  the  act ;  and  was  there 
with  the  intention  to  do  so,  and  thus  in  point  of  law  did  aid  in 
it  —  because  mere  accessorial  guilt  was  not  enough  to  convict 
him ;  the  difficulty  of  proving  this — ^because  the  nearest  point 
to  which  the  evidence  could  trace  him  was  still  so  distant  as  to 
warrant  a  pretty  formidable  doubt  whether  mere  curisoity 
had  not  carried  him  thither;  and  whether  he  could  in  any 
usefiil  or  even  conceivable  manner  have  oo6perated  with  the 
actual  murderer,  if  he  had  intended  to  do  so ;  and  because  the 
only  mode  of  rendering  it  probable  that  he  was  there  with  a 
purpose  of  guilt  was  by  showing  that  he  was  one  of  the  parties 
to  a  conspiracy  of  murder,  whose  very  existence,  actors  and  ob- 
jects had  to  be  made  out  by  the  collation  of  the  widest  possi- 
ble range  of  circumstances — some  of  them  pretty  loose — and 
even  if  he  was  a  conspirator,  it  did  not  quite  necessarily  follow, 
that  any  active  participation  was  assigned  to  him  for  his  part, 
any  more  than  to  his  brother,  who,  confessedly,  took  no  such 
part — ^the  great  number  of  witnesses  to  be  examined  and  cross- 
examined,  a  duty  devolving  wholly  on  him ;  the  quick  and 
soimd  judgment  demanded  and  supplied  to  determine  what  to 
use  and  what  to  reject  of  a  mass  of  rather  unmanageable  mate- 
rials ;  the  points  in  the  law  of  evidence  to  be  argued — in  the 
ooorsc  of  which  he  made  an  appeal  to  the  bench  on  the  com- 
plete  impunity  which  the  rejection  of  the  prisoner's  confession 
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would  give  to  the  murdeifj  in  a  style  of  dignity  flnd  ©jprgy,  1 
should  r.ithcr  say,  of  grandeiur,  wlileh  I  never  heard  hmi  equal, 
before  or  afler ;  the  high  ability  and  fidelity  with  which  e^Qxy 
part  of  the  defense  was  conducted ;  and  the  ^eat  final  sum- 
ming lip  to  which  he  brought,  and  in  which  he  needed,  the  ut- 
mt>st  ejcertioa  of  eveiy  faculty  he  possessed  to  perstmde  the 
jury  that  the  obligation  of  that  duit^^  the  ienso  of  whicl>,  h& 
said,  *  pursued  us  ever :  it  is  omnipneseEt  like  the  Deity  :  if  we 
take  tlie  wings  of  the  morning  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  pai-ts 
of  tlie  s<^  duty  performed,  or  duty  violatet^,  is  still  with  us  for 
our  liappincss  or  misery'  —  to  persuade  them  tlmt  this  obliga- 
tiou  demanded  that  on  liis  proo^  they  should  convict  the  pris- 
oner: to  which  he  brought  first  the  profound  belief  of  hie  gwilt, 
witliout  which  he  could  not  have  prosecuted  him ;  then  skill 
consummate  in  inspiring  them  wdth  a  dedre  or  a  willingness  to 
be  instrumental  in  detecting  that  guilt ;  and  to  lean  on  him  in 
the  effort  to  detect  it ;  then  every  resource  of  professional  abil- 
ity  to  break  the  force  of  the  propositions  of  the  defense,  and  to 
establish  the  truth  of  his  own :  inferring  a  conspiracy  to  which 
the  prisoner  was  a  party,  from  circumstances  acutely  ridicided 
by  the  able  counsel  opposing  him  as  'Stuff' — but  woven  by 
him  into  strong  and  uniform  tissue ;  and  then  bridging  over 
fi'om  the  conspiracy  to  the  not  very  necessary  inference  that 
the  particular  conspirator  on  trial  was  at  his  post,  in  execution 
of  it,  to  aid  and  abet  —  the  picture  of  the  murder  with 
which  he  had  begun — not  for  rhetorical  display,  but  to  inspire 
solemnity,  and  horror,  and  a  desire  to  detect  and  punish  for 
justice  and  for  security ;  the  sublime  exhortation  to  duty  with 
which  he  closed — resting  on  the  universality,  and  authoritative- 
ncss  and  eternity  of  its  obligation — which  left  in  every  juror's 
mind  the  impression  that  it  was  the  duty  of  convictmg  in  this 
particular  case,  the  sense  of  which  would  be  with  him  in  the 
hour  of  death,  and  in  the  judgment,  and  forever — with  these 
recollections  of  that  trial  I  cannot  help  thinkii^  it  a  more  diffi- 
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cult  and  higher  effort  of  mind  than  that  more  &mous  'Oratioa 
for  the  Crown.'" 

Eminent  as  these  cases  were,  and  eminent  as  were  the  ex- 
hibitions of  l^al  talent  which  they  called  forth,  they  are  by  no 
means  the  only  cases,  or  the  only  exhibitions  of  the  kind,  to  be 
referred  to  in  proof  of  the  unexampled  forensic  ability  of  Mr. 
Webster.  They  are  only  specimens.  Hiey  are  the  specimens 
pertmnmg  to  this  period  of  his  history.  His  entire  professionaJ 
life,  however,  was  full  of  such  exhibitions.  The  amount  of  la* 
bor  performed  by  him  as  a  lawyer,  in  all  the  departmeotB  of 
the  profession,  from  the  ordinary  to  the  highest  and  most  august 
tribunal  of  the  country,  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  except  by 
lawyei's,  or  by  a  person  whose  life  has  been  particularly  con- 
versant with  the  profession.  "  While  Mr.  Webster,  as  a  poli- 
tician and  a  statesman,"  says  Mr.  Everett,  ^has  performed  an, 
amount  of  intellectual  labor,  sufficient  to  form  the  sole  occupa- 
tion of  an  active  life,  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  arguments  to 
the  court,  and  his  addresses  to  the  jury,  in  important  suits  at 
law,  would,  if  they  had  been  reported  like  his  poliiical 
speeches,  have  filled  a  much  greater  space ;"  and  the  able  but 
brief  biographer  of  his  friend  might  as  justly  have  added,  that 
the  labor  bestowed  in  the  examination  and  general  treatment 
of  his  cases  cost  him  more  real  toil,  and  required  a  more  thor- 
ough employment  of  his  transcendent  talents,  than  the  preparar 
tion  of  all  his  arguments,  addresses  and  ^)eeches,  legal  and  po- 
liticaL  The  professional  work  actually  performed  by  his  mind, 
during  the  forty-five  years  of  his  public  life,  if  given  at  the  same 
l^igth  as  his  published  eflbrts,  could  scarcely  have  been  printed  in 
less  than  several  scores  of  volumes.  And  then,  when  it  is  con 
sidered  how  that  work  was  performed,  how  every  part  of  it 
was  executed,  what  perfection  and  power  were  stamped  upon 
all  of  it,  the  mind  almost  staggers  at  the  contemplation.  Or 
if  the  mind  of  any  will  go  on  with  the  contemplation  of  thii 
Almost  inconceivable  succession  of  intellectual  labors  of  the  hig^ 
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f^  onl€T,  fltid  of  tbe  graaidetiT  attd  giory  of  f«9iilt  to  whielt 
it  all  teDded,  and  unto  wliich  it  finally  atUUBed,  it  ran  himiljr 
do  9o  in  better  terma^  or  under  a  better  guides,  than  are  far- 
ntshed  in  the  langurige  of  one  whom  it  h  scarcely  possible  no* 
to  qoote  upon  this  subject :  **  There  presents  itself"  sajs  if  r> 
Qioate,  "on  the  first,  and  to  any  obser?ation  of  Mr,  Webster's 
life  and  chamcter,  a  two-^fold  emmen<^ ;  embetK>e  of  the  very 
highest  rank  in  a  two-fold  field  of  mtelJectDai  and  public  die^ 
play,  the  profesaiou  of  the  law,  and  the  profession  of  statC5<man~ 
sWp,  of  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  recall  any  parallel  in 
tibe  biography  of  illustdous  men. 

"  Without  seeking  fi>r  parallel^  and  without  asserting  tfiat 
they  do  not  exist,  consider  that  he  was  by  taniver^  designation 
the  leader  of  the  gpm^nil  Anif^jCH-in  b;ir:  and  that  he  was  also 
by  an  equally  universal  designation  foremost  of  her  statesmen 
living  at  his  death ;  inferior  to  not  one  who  has  lived  and  acted 
since  the  opening  of  his  own  public  life.  Look  at  these  aspects 
of  his  greatness  separately — and  from  opposite  sides  of  the  sni^ 
passing  elevation.  Consider  that  his  single  career  at  the  bar 
may  seem  to  have  been  enough  to  employ  the  largest  feculties 
without  repose,  for  a  life  time  ;  and  that  if  then  and  thus  the 
^infinitus  forermum  rerum  lahor^  should  have  conducted 
him  to  a  mere  professional  reward  —  a  bendi  of  diancery  or 
law — the  crown  of  the  first  of  advocates — jurisperitorum  elo- 
queniissimus — to  the  pure  and  mere  honors  of  a  great  magis- 
trate ;  that  that  would  be  bs  mudi  as  is  allotted  to  the  ablest 
in  the  distribution  of  feme.  Even  that  half — if  I  may  say  so 
—of  his  illustrious  reputation — ^how  long  the  labcw  to  win  it — 
how  worthy  of  all  that  labor !  He  was  bred  first  in  the  se- 
verest school  of  the  common  law,  in  which  its  doctrines  were 
expoimded  by  Smith,  and  its  administration  shaped  and  di- 
rected by  Mason, — and  its  foundation  principles,  its  historical 
sources  and  illustrations,  its  connection  with  the  parallel  series 
of  statutory  enactments^  its  modes  of  reasoning,  and  the  evi- 
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dence  of  its  truths,  he  grasped  easily  and  completely ;  and  I 
have  myself  heard  him  say,  that  for  many  years,  while  htill  at 
that  bar,  he  tried  more  causes  and  argued  more  questions  of 
fiK!t  to  the  jury,  than  perhaps  any  other  member  of  the  pro 
fesaion  anywhere.  I  have  heard  from  others  how  even  then  he 
exemplified  the  same  direct,  dear,  and  fordble  exhibition  of 
proofe,  and  the  reasonings  appropriate  to  proofe — as  well  ae 
the  same  marvelous  power  of  discerning  instantly  what  we 
call  the  decisive  points  of  the  cause  in  law  and  feet — ^by  which 
he  was  later  more  widely  celebrated.  This  was  the  first  epoch 
in  his  professional  training. 

"  With  the  commencement  of  his  public  life,  or  with  his  later 
removal  to  this  state,  began  the  second  epoch  of  his  professional 
training — conducting  him  through  the  gradation  of  the  national 
tribunals  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  more  flexible,  elegant 
and  scientific  jurisprudence  of  commerce  and  of  chancery — and 
to  the  grander  and  less  fettered  investigations  of  international, 
prize,  and  constitutional  law — ^and  giving  him  to  breathe  the 
air  of  a  more  femous  forum ;  in  a  more  public  presence ;  with 
more  variety  of  competition,  although  he  never  met  abler  men, 
as  I  have  many  times  heard  him  say,  than  some  of  those  who 
initiated  him  in  the  rugged  discipline  of  the  courts  of  New 
Hampshire ;  and  thus,  at  length,  by  these  studies ;  these  la- 
bors ;  this  contention ;  continued  without  repose,  he  came,  now 
many  years  ago,  to  stand,  omnium  assensu,  at  the  summit  of 
the  American  bar." 

Such  is  not  the  judgment  of  one  man  only.  It  is  the  gen* 
eral  judgment  of  the  profession  throughout  the  country.  It  ip 
a  judgment  to  which  free  expression  has  been  given  by  sudi 
gentlemen  as  Justice  Sprague,  of  Massachusetts,  Lewis  Gass, 
of  Michigan,  Senator  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  Justice  Wayne, 
of  Georgia,  and  by  every  other  dbtinguished  lawyer,  probably, 
in  every  portion  of  the  Union.  Not  one  dissent  has  ever 
found  its  way  to  the  public  eye.    It  must^  therefore,  go  down 

VOL.  I.  J 
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to  future  ftgeSj  as  the  CQiumon  opmion  of  tbo  legal  proft^ion 
of  this  agc%  that,  of  all  the  distiuguiahed  dviliaas,  juristai  advocates^ 
lawyer^  of  the  first  half  of  the  iiineteaoth  c^mtury,  tiiere  was 
not  one  found  equal  to  Daniel  Webster^  *^  I  shall  Bubmit  it^" 
Bays  his  friend  and  ^utejocbte,  Mn  Choate, — *^  I  shall  submit  it  to 
thejudgraejitof  tiie  uruveraal  Ameritsan  bar,  if  a  carefully  pre 
pared  opinion  of  Mr*  Wel^ter,  on  any  queatbn  of  law  whatever, 
in  the  whole  range  of  our  jurisprudence,  wouJd  not  be  aecepttjd 
everywhere  as  of  the  moat  oommanding  authority,  and  aa  the 
highest  evidence  of  legal  truth  ?  I  submit  it  to  tiiat  sanie  judg- 
ineiit,  ifj  f  jr  many  year*  before  hb  death,  they  would  not  havo 
rather  diosen  to  inti-ust  the  maintenance  and  enfoFoemeut  of 
any  important  proposition  of  law  whatever,  before  any  legal 
tribunal  whateVL^r,  tf>  his  best  exertioa  of  his  faculties,  tliau  to 
any  otlier  ability,  which  the  whole  wealth  of  the  profession 
could  supply  ] "  What  a  question  is  this,  to  be  submitted 
with  such  confidence  to  such  a  tribunal,  by  a  man,  who,  with 
the  most  apparent  modesty,  might  well  cherish  the  ambition 
of  one  day  arriving  at  something  like  the  same  distinction ! 
This,  certainly,  is  reacliing  the  last  beatitude  of  the  Roman 
classic — laudatvA  laudatis  ;  and  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
no  case  is  referred  to,  by  any  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
whose  opinion  has  been  quoted,  as  a  foundation  for  that  opin- 
ion, which  came  under  the  professional  management  of  Mr. 
Webster  after  the  age  of  forty  !  If  Alexander  is  to  be  forever 
celebrated  as  great,  because,  while  yet  a  young  man,  he  sub- 
dued the  brute  force  of  a  barbarous  age,  how  much  greater 
should  his  fame  be,  who,  almost  as  early  in  life,  made  a  more 
perfect  conquest  of  the  free  mind  of  the  most  enlightened  age 
of  which  there  is  any  account  in  history  ! 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

REPRESENTATIVE  AND  SENATOR  FROM  MASSACHUSETTa 

In  the  month  of  December,  1823,  at  the  age  of  forty-one, 
Mr.  Webster  again  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives at  Washington,  as  a  representative  for  Boston.  He  had 
been  elected,  during  the  autunm  of  the  previous  year,  by  a 
very  large  majority,  in  preference  to  the  claims  of  many  very 
eminent  native  citizens  of  the  district,  though  he  had  been  hin^ 
self  a  citizen  of  the  state  for  only  about  six  years.  His  taL 
ents,  his  general  &me,  gave  him  this  precedence  over  all 
competition. 

The  year  of  his  second  appearance  in  the  halls  of  oongreaa 
was  the  last  year  of  the  peaceful  administration  of  Monroe. 
For  seven  years,  there  had  been  but  few  questions  creating  any 
differences  of  opinion  among  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  coun- 
try. The  second  war  with  England  had  embarrassed  the  cur- 
rency, involved  the  country  in  a  heavy  public  debt,  and  so 
wounded  the  commerce  and  business  of  tlie  nation,  that  it  had 
seemed  to  be  the  duty,  and  it  certainly  had  been  the  chief  em- 
ployment, of  the  first  public  men  to  soothe,  and  heal,  and  har- 
monize the  general  feeling,  and  retrieve  the  results  of  former 
errors.  While  engaged  in  these  tranquil  labors,  the  attention 
of  the  country  had  been  called  to  the  heroic  struggles  of  the 
modem  Greeks,  who,  on  a  soil  made  classic  by  the  genius  of 
their  ancestors,  had  been  contending  for  their  &ith  and  their 
freedom  against  the  tyranny  and  intolerance  of  the  Turka. 
The  whole  civilized  world  had  felt  a  strong  sympathy  in  those 
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fltruggles.  England  had  sent  her  agents  to  wateh  the  progrt*s» 
of  the  brave  efibrt  France,  Germany  and  Poland  hod  kin- 
dled to  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  the  joung  republic ;  and, 
cncouTEged  by  these  signs  of  sjTDpathy,  the  "  Messeman  Sen- 
ate of  Calamata,"  the  political  organization  which  represented 
the  rcYOlution,  had  sent  appeals  to  several  of  the  govermnm]s 
of  Europe,  and  Another  of  a  pecuharly  touching  character  to 
this  country-  Such  were  the  force  and  power  of  tliis  appeal, 
that  Mn  Monroe,  in  spite  of  his  doctrine  of  non-interference, 
which  he  set  up  for  his  own  country  against  all  other  countries 
found  it  impossible  to  satiny  the  expectations  of  the  people,  or 
the  demands  of  hia  own  couscdeace,  without  mentioning  the 
canse  of  the  Greeks  m  his  last  annual  message.  ^  A  strong 
hope,"  says  the  peace-president,  "has  been  long  entertained, 
founded  on  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Greeks,  that  they  would 
succeed  in  their  contest,  and  resume  their  equal  station  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  believed  that  the  whole  civilized 
world  takes  a  deep  interest  in  their  welfare.  Although  no 
power  has  declared  in  their  &vor,  yet  none,  according  to  our 
mforraation,  has  taken  part  against  them.  Their  cause  and 
their  name  have  protected  them  from  dangers  which  might  ere 
this  have  overwhelmed  any  other  people.  The  ordinary  calcu- 
lations of  interest,  and  of  acquisition  with  a  view  to  aggrandize- 
ment, which  mingle  so  much  in  the  transactions  of  nations, 
seem  to  have  had  no  effect  in  regard  to  them.  Erom  the  facts 
which  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  there  is  good  ground  to 
believe,  that  their  enemy  has  forever  lost  all  dominion  over 
them,  tliat  Greece  will  become  again  an  independent  nation." 

With  a  view  to  making  a  suitable  response  to  this  portion  of 
the  presidential  message,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
congress  an  opportunity  of  expressing  an  opinion  concerning 
the  Greek  revolution,  Mr.  Webster  read  to  the  house,  on  the 
8th  of  December,  the  following  resolution :  "  Resolved,  That 
provision  ought  to  be  made,  bj  law,  for  defittjing  the 
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dan  agent  or  commissioner  to  Greece,  whenever  the  president 
shall  deem  it  expedient  to  make  such  appointment."  The  res- 
olution took  the  usual  course  of  sudi  resolutions ;  and,  on  the 
19th  of  January,  1824,  the  house  having  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole,  the  resolution  was  taken  up,  and  Mr. 
Webster  defended  and  enforced  it  by  a  speech,  which,  regarded 
at  the  time  as  the  greatest  of  his  public  efibrts,  has  since  been 
looked  to  as  proof  of  some  inconsistency  of  action.  The  al- 
leged inconsistency,  chiefly  ui^ed  during  Ae  visit  of  Louis  Kos- 
suth to  tMs  country,  and  urged  by  those  who  could  scarcely 
have  read  the  speech  in  question,  refers  to  the  non-interfering 
policy,  which,  since  the  days  of  Washington,  has  been  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  this  country.  It  is  said,  that,  in  his  Greek 
speech,  Mr.  Webster  advocated  the  doctrine  of  interference ; 
but  that  when  the  Hungarians  applied  to  our  government  for 
aid,  after  they  had  been  betrayed  and  beaten  by  a  combination 
of  the  Austrians  and  Russians,  he  suddenly  took  up  and  de- 
fended the  policy  of  Washington.  A  very  brief  quotation, 
from  the  opening  of  the  address,  will  be  enough  to  repel  this 
insinuation.  "  I  might  well,  Mr.  Chairman,"  says  the  speaker, 
**  avoid  the  responsibility  of  this  measure,  if  it  had,  in  my  judg- 
ment, any  tendency  to  change  the  policy  of  the  country.  With 
the  general  course  of  that  policy  I  am  qui  te  satisfied.  The  nation 
is  prosperous,  peaceful  and  happy ;  and  I  should  very  reluctantly 
put  its  peace,  prosperity  and  happiness  at  risk.  It  seems  to 
me,  however,  that  this  resolution  is  strictly  conformable  to  our 
general  policy,  and  not  only  consistent  with  our  interests,  but 
even  demanded  by  a  large  and  liberal  view  of  those  interests. 
It  is  certainly  true,  that  the  just  policy  of  this  country  is,  in  the 
first  place,  a  peaceful  policy.  No  nation  ever  had  less  to  ex- 
pect from  forcible  aggrandizement  The  mighty  agents  which 
are  working  out  our  greatness  arc  time,  industry,  and  the  arts. 
Our  augmentation  is  by  growth,  not  by  acquisition,  by  internal 
development,  not  by  external  accession.    No  schemes  can  be 
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suggested  to  a<^  so  magnifk^&t  as  the  prospects  ^Hch  a  sober 
contemplfttion  of  our  own  conditioo,  unaided  bj  project^  iinio- 
fiueneed  by  ainbition,  fiiirly  &pread;a  before  ua,  A  ooimtry  of 
such  vast  extent,  with  iuch  vEricties  of  soil  and  cUmatej  with 
so  much  public  spirit  and  private  enterprise^  with  a  population 
increasing  so  much  bejond  former  example,  with  capadties  of 
improvement  not  only  imappiied  or  uaexbansted^  but  even,  in 
a  great  measure,  as  jet  unexplored — so  free  In  ite  institutiona, 
so  mild  in  ita  Jaw%  so  secure  in  the  title  it  oonfera  on  every 
man  to  his  own  acquisitions— needs  no  thing  but  time  and  peace 
to  carry  it  forward  to  almost  any  point  of  advancement" 
These,  as  every  careful  reader  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Webstar 
weU  knows,  liavc  always  been  his  s^itimenbs  j  aiid,  histisid  of 
seeking  out  a  false  appearance  of  vacillation,  every  such  reader 
will  rather  wonder  how  a  man  yet  young,  almost  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  high  career  as  a  statesman,  could  so  unerringly  lay 
down  a  line  of  action,  which  should  serve  him,  almost  without 
exception,  and  with  no  exception  of  great  moment^  to  the  very- 
last  day  of  Ins  long  and  illustrious  life  ! 

Tliere  is  in  this  very  speech,  overlooked  by  friends  and  op- 
ponents alike,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  his  consistency  of  char- 
acter, and  of  the  precocious  wisdom  of  his  early  years.  It  will 
be  remembered,  that-,  in  his  speech  before  the  "  United  Fratei^ 
nity,"  his  college  society  at  Dartmouth,  he  had  spoken  on  the 
"  Influence  of  Opinion,"  in  which  he  maintained,  that  the  world 
was  no  longer  to  be  governed  by  arms,  but  by  the  common 
sentiments  of  the  great  nations.  Now,  in  his  speech  on  the 
Greek  revolution,  he  reproduces  the  same  thought,  ripened  by 
the  repose  of  more  than  twenty  years,  in  language  which  even 
he  has  seldom  equaled,  and  not  more  than  once  or  twice  sur- 
passed. Repelling  the  sneer,  thrown  out  by  certain  members 
of  the  house,  that,  unless  Mr.  Webster  would  have  the  country 
take  up  arms  for  the  Greeks,  they  knew  not  what  he  w^ould 
have  them  do,  ho  breaks  forth :     "  Sir,  this  reasonuig  mistakes 
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the  age.  The  time  has  been,  indeed,  when  fleets,  and  armies, 
and  subsidies,  were  the  principal  reliances  even  in  the  best 
cause.  But,  happily  for  mankind,  a  great  change  has  taken 
place  in  this  respect  Moral  causes  come  into  consideration, 
in  proportion  as  knowledge  is  advanced ;  and  the  public  opinr 
ion  of  the  civilized  world  is  rapidly  gaining  an  ascendency  over 
mere  brutal  force.  It  is  already  able  to  oppose  the  most  for- 
midable obstruction  to  the  progress  of  injustice  and  oppression; 
and  as  it  grows  more  intelligent,  and  more  intense,  it  will  be 
more  and  more  formidable.  It  may  be  silenced  by  military 
power,  but  it  cannot  be  conquered.  It  is  elastic,  irrepressible, 
and  invulnerable  to  the  weapons  of  ordinary  war&re.  It  is 
that  impassible,  unextinguishable  enemy  of  mere  violence  and 
arbitrary  rule,  which,  like  Milton's  angels, 

» vital  in  every  part, 
Caimot,  bat  by  annihllatlDg;  dle^* 

Until  this  be  propitiated  or  satisfied,  it  is  vain  for  power  to 
talk  of  triumphs  or  repose.  No  matter  what  fields  are  deso- 
lated, what  fortresses  surrendered,  what  armies  subdued,  or  what 
provinces  overrun.  In  the  history  of  the  year  that  has  passed 
by  us,  and  in  the  instance  of  unhappy  Spain,  we  have  seen  the 
vanity  of  all  triumphs  in  a  cause  which  violates  the  general 
sense  of  justice  of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  nothing  that  the 
troops  of  France  have  passed  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Cadiz ;  it 
is  nothing  that  an  unhappy  and  prostrate  nation  has  Mien  be- 
fyre  them ;  it  is  nothing  that  arrests,  and  confiscation,  and  ex- 
ecution, sweep  away  the  little  remnant  of  national  resistance. 
There  is  an  enemy  that  still  exists  to  check  the  glory  of  these 
triumphs.  It  follows  the  conqueror  back  to  the  very  scene  of 
his  ovations;  it  calls  upon  him  to  take  notice  that  Europe, 
though  silent,  is  indignant ;  it  shows  him  that  the  scepter  of  his 
victory  is  a  barren  scepter ;  that  it  shall  confer  neither  joy  nor 
honor,  but  shall  moulder  to  dry  ashes  in  his  grasp.    Li  the 
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midst  of  his  exultaticHi,  it  frteroes  Lis  esir  yvi\h  the  cry  of  m 
jured  jastic-o;  it  tlenoimees  ogiilust  him  the  mdignalk^ti  of 
an  cnlightcued  aij<l  dvilizt^d  age  j  it  tums  to  bitterness  the 
cup  of  his  Ji?joictng,  and  woimd»  him  with  the  sling  whicii 
belongi^i  to  the  d  tnsciousnes^  of  haviiig  outnigod  the  opiniuu  uf 
mankind/" 

Tht^quostitm  which  next eogiged  the  attention  ofMn  Wt^bster 
wtis  thi?  tariiT  hiil,  iiilroduoed  by  Mr.  Clay,  who,  though  again 
speaker  of  the  house,  bad  advocated  the  passoge  of  bis  biU  witb 
his  acciiatonied  tet^^or  and  elor|ueijee*  It  was  a  mther  mixed 
bill,  pardy  for  pmtection^  partly  Jbr  revenue ;  and,  while  it  pro- 
tected some  tliiugH  tlwit  needed  no  proteetion,  aod  could  receive 
none,  it  ItJl  unpi-otected  otber  bterests,  which,  without  some 
protection,  as  the  policy  of  the  country  now  stood,  would  en- 
tirely  and  necessarily  languish.  The  position  of  Mr.  Webster 
-was  peculiar,  and  even  painful.  Since  the  country  had  adopted 
the  policy  of  protection,  and  millions  of  capital  had  been  in- 
vested by  the  people  in  view  of  this  policy,  he  sincerely  desired 
to  sustiiin  some  bill  which  should  justly  carry  out  this  system. 
But  the  bill  before  him  he  could  not  support  It  was  a  bill,  in 
his  opinion,  which  treated  some  portions  of  the  country,  and 
some  great  interests,  which  he  himself  was  sent  there  to  repre- 
sent, particularly  the  navigation  interest,  quite  unfeirly  ;  and, 
therefore,  after  Mr.  Clay  had  made  his  great  speech  in  behalf 
of  what  he  pleased  to  term  the  American  system,  a  speech 
requiring  two  days  for  its  delivery,  Mr.  Webster  followed,  on 
the  first  and  second  days  of  April,  in  a  reply  to  Mr.  Clay, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  his  fu^t  elaborate  effort  on  the 
subject.  That  he  w  as  not  now  opposed  to  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection, seeing  the  country  had  once  adopted  it^  but  only  op- 
posed to  seveml  important  particulars  of  the  bill,  is  evident 
from  the  opening  paragraphs  of  his  address :  "  I  will  avail  my- 
self,*' he  says,  "  of  the  present  occasion,  to  make  some  remarks 
ou  certain  principles  aad  opinions  which  have  been  recently  ad- 
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Tsnced,  and  on  those  considerations  "which,  in  my  judgment^ 
ought  to  govern  us  in  deciding  upon  the  several  and  respective 
parts  of  this  very  important  and  complex  measure.  I  can  truly 
say  that  this  is  a  painful  duty.  I  deeply  regret  the  necessity 
which  is  likely  to  be  imi)osed  upon  mc  of  giving  a  general  all 
firmative  or  negative  vote  on  the  whole  of  the  bill.  I  cannot 
but  think  this  mode  of  proceeding  liable  to  great  objections. 
It  exposes  both  those  who  support,  and  those  who  oppose  the 
measure,  to  yery  unjust  and  injurious  misapprehensions,  lliere 
may  be  good  reasons  for  fiivoring  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  and  equally  strong  reasons  for  opposing  oUiers ;  and 
these  provisions  do  not  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of 
principal  and  incident  If  that  were  the  case,  those  who  are  in 
fiivor  of  the  principal  might  forego  their  opinions  upon  incidental 
and  subordinate  provisioas.  But  the  bill  pn^poses  enactments 
entirely  distinct  and  diflerent  from  one  another,  in  character 
and  tendency.  Some  of  its  clauses  are  intended  merely  for 
revenue ;  and  of  those  which  regard  the  protection  of  homo 
manufactures,  one  i>art  stands  upon  very  different  grounds  from 
those  of  other  parts.  So  that  probably  every  gentleman  who 
may  ultimately  support  the  bill,  will  vote  for  much  which  his 
judgment  does  not  approve ;  and  those  who  oppose  it,  will 
oppose  something  which  they  would  very  gladly  support." 

This,  it  will  be  perceived,  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
two  great  champions  of  the  house,  and  aflerwards  of  the  senate, 
and  always  of  the  two  wings  of  their  common  party,  directly 
met ;  and,  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  speeches  then  made  by 
them,  which  were  about  equally  elaboratcfl,  and  of  about  an 
equal  length,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  fully  exhibited,  in 
deep  contrast,  their  distinctive  traits,  ('lay,  who  was  by  no 
means  without  his  facts,  his  logic,  his  deductions,  his  array  of 
argument,  such  as  it  always  was,  was  nevertheless  more  pocu- 
liar,  more  striking,  more  effective,  for  his  warm  and  even  glow- 
ing manner  of  elocution,  his  exuberant  fimey,  his  large  sweep 
VOL.  L  J*  16 
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of  Toioe,  his  fordbJe  gesticulation^  hia  bold  epbit,  and  that  T&~ 
markablo  and  ^iimmg  cotifideneei  M-liieh  seemed  to  take  the 
most  absolut^i  success  as  a  thing  already  granted,  et^en  before 
he  had  done  enough  to  justify  such  hope,  Webster,  on  tha 
otlier  liand,  rosti  before  hb  hearers,  m  if  ho  expected  nothings 
only  that  they  shouJd  listen  to  him  patiently  a:id  honestly  till 
ho  Imd  concluded^  relying  solely  upon  tlie  strength  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  the  force  of  hb  ajpimenta^  first  for  tho  conviction  of 
their  trndcrstandluggj  thuti  for  tlie  assent  of  their  wills,  and 
last,  for  appropriate  and  tJmely  action.  It  was  said  of  the  two 
great  rivals  of  debate  in  the  Athenian  general  assembly,  tliat 
Detnossthencs  wa^  the  greater  orator^  but  that  Phodou  was  tlie 
more  persuasive  speaker ;  and  Denjciathenca  himself  once  snid* 
when  lu^  snw  his  opponent  enlcrrfig  the  assembly,  "  there  o*iTue3 
tho  proner  of  my  figures."  There  was  something  of  the  same 
relation  between  the  two  great  rivals  in  the  American  assembly. 
Clay,  how  ever,  though  quite  as  vehement,  perhaps,  as  Demosthe- 
nes, had  nothing  of  his  perfection  and  elaborate  severity  of 
diction.  Webster,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  perfection  and 
the  severity  of  stvie  of  Demosthenes,  but  not  his  warmth  of 
manner.  In  one  respect,  the  analogy  will  hold  good.  Clay 
was  always  making  speeches,  always  speaking  for  immediate 
effect,  always  dealing  in  his  flowers  and  weaving  his  garlands, 
or  his  chaplets ;  and  Webster,  pleased  with  the  fency,  and 
beautiful  imagery,  and  rapt  and  racy  style  of  his  great  oppo- 
nent, and  as  ready  to  do  him  justice,  in  these  respects,  as  any 
one  in  Congress,  was  always  apt,  notwithstanding,  if  the  occa- 
sion demanded,  to  get  up,  and,  taking  all  the  rhetoric  to  pieces, 
pick  out  the  flowers,  strip  all  down  to  the  naked  proposition, 
and  then  annihilate  the  proposition  itself  by  a  few  strokes  of 
his  resistless  logic. 

It  was  so  in  the  debate  now  under  examination.  A  single 
specimen  may  serve  as  a  general  example  of  the  whole  per- 
formance.   Mr.  Clay  had  characterized  tb§  complicated  provis- 
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ions  of  his  bill  as  the  ^American  system,"  while  he  had  very 
freely  stigmatized  the  opposition  as  advocating  what  he  pleased 
to  call  their  "  foreign  policy."  Mr.  Webster  could  not  let  this 
giving  of  bad  names  pass.  "Allow  mc,  sir,"  says  he,  near  the 
opening  of  his  speech,  "  in  the  first  place,  to  state  my  regret, 
if  indeed  I  ought  not  to  state  a  warmer  sentiment,  at  the  names 
or  designations  which  Mr.  Speaker  has  seen  fit  to  adopt  for  the 
purpose  of  describing  the  advocates  and  the  opposers  of  the 
present  bilL  It  is  a  question,  he  says,  between  the  friends  of 
an  *  American  policy,'  and  those  of  a  '  foreign  policy.'  This, 
sir,  is  an  assumption  which  I  take  the  liberty  most  directly  to 
deny.  Mr.  Speaker  certainly  intended  nothing  invidious  or 
derogatory  to  any  part  of  the  house  by  this  mode  of  de- 
nominating friends  and  enemies.  But  there  is  power  in  names; 
and  this  manner  of  distinguishing  those  who  favor,  and  those 
who  oppose  particular  measures,  may  lead  to  inferences  to 
which  no  member  of  the  house  can  submit  It  may  imply 
that  there  is  more  exclusive  and  peculiar  regard  to  American 
interests  in  one  class  of  opinions  than  in  another.  Such  an 
implication  is  to  be  resisted  and  repelled.  Every  member  has 
a  right  to  the  presumption,  that  he  pursues  what  he  believes  to 
be  the  interest  of  his  country,  with  as  sincere  a  zeal  as  any 
other  member.  I  claim  this  in  my  own  case ;  and  while  I 
shall  not,  for  any  purpose  of  description  or  convenient  argu- 
ment, use  terms  which  may  imply  any  disrespect  to  other  men's 
opinions,  much  less  any  imputation  upon  other  men's  motives, 
it  is  my  duty  to  take  care  that  the  use  of  such  terms  by  others 
be  not,  against  the  will  of  those  who  adopt  them,  made  to  pro- 
duce a  &lse  impression.  Indeed,  sir,  it  is  a  little  astonishing, 
if  it  seemed  convenient  to  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  purposes  of 
distinction,  to  make  use  of  the  terms  'American  policy '  and 
*  foreign  policy,'  that  he  should  not  have  applied  them  m  a  man- 
ner precisely  the  reverse  of  that  in  which  he  has  in  fact  used 
them.    If  names  are  thought  necessary,  it  would  be  well 
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enouglij  one  would  tliixik,  that  the  name  should  be  m  some 

meft-sure  descriptive  of  the  thing ;  and  since  Mr,  Speaker  de- 
nominata*  the  policy  which  he  recom mends  *  a  oew  policy  In 
this  country  ; '  since  h©  ipcaks  of  the  present  measure  m  a  new- 
era  in  our  leglsilation  \  since  he  professes  to  invite  U3  to  depart 
from  our  accQstomod  course,  to  instruct  our^lvea  by  tlie  wis- 
dom of  others,  and  to  adopt  the  policy  of  the  most  distin- 
guished foreign  states^ — one  Is  a  little  curious  to  know  with 
what  propriety  of  speech  this  imitation  of  other  nations  is  de- 
nominated an  'American  iMiliey/  while^  on  the  conti-ary,  a  pre- 
ference for  our  own  established  system,  as  it  now^  actualiy  ex* 
ista^  and  always  has  esdated,  is  called  a  '  foreign  policy.'  Thia 
favorite  American  policy  is  what  America  has  never  tried;  and 
this  odious  foreign  policy  h  wbaf^  as  we  arc  told,  fjroign  states 
have  never  pursued.  Sir,  that  is  the  truest  American  policy 
which  shall  most  usefully  employ  American  capital  and  Amer- 
ican labor,  and  best  sustain  the  whole  population.  With  me, 
it  is  a  fundamental  axiom — it  is  interwoven  with  all  my  opin- 
ions, that  the  great  interests  of  the  country  are  united  and  in- 
separable ;  that  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufacturer  will 
prosper  together,  or  languish  together ;  and  that  all  legislation 
is  dangerous  which  proposes  to  benefit  one  of  these  without 
looking  to  consequences  which  may  fall  on  the  others." 

It  was  during  this  congress  that  Mr.  Webster  delivered  his 
noted  argument  in  the  case  of  Gibbons  and  Ogden.  The  state 
of  New  York,  in  gratitude  or  a  sense  of  obligation  to  Robert 
Fulton  for  his  invention  of  the  steamboat,  had  passed  several 
laws  giving  to  him  and  to  Robert  R.  Livingston  exclusive 
privileges  in  the  use  of  the  invention  upon  the  navigable  waters 
of  that  state,  llie  first  act  of  the  kind  had  been  passed  on  the 
19th  of  March,  1787,  in  favor  of  John  Fitch,  which  gave  him 
the  rights  not  only  of  making  but  of  using,  every  kind  of  boat 
or  vessel  worked  by  steam,  in  all  creeks,  rivers,  bays  and  waters 
of  the  state  for  fourteen  years.    Fitch  died  without  having 
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osed  his  privilege ;  and,  consequently,  on  the  application  of 
Mr.  Livingston,  who  professed  to  have  in  his  possession  a  mode 
of  applying  the  steam  engine  to  the  propelling  of  a  boat,  on  a 
better  principle  than  was  known  to  Fitch,  the  state  of  New 
York  repealed  the  first  grant,  and  conferred  similar  privileges 
on  the  new  applicant  A  third  act  was  passed,  on  the  5th  of 
April,  1803,  associating  Fulton  with  Livingston,  and  extending 
the  grant  to  twenty  years  from  its  date.  On  the  1 1th  of  April, 
1808,  a  foiuth  act  was  passed,  extendmg  the  monopoly  five 
years  for  every  additional  boat,  the  whole  period,  however,  not 
to  exceed  thirty  years ;  and  this  enactment  gave  to  Fulton  and 
Livingston  the  additional  right  of  selling  patents,  or  grants,  to 
other  persons,  who,  without  such  patents,  were  forbidden  the 
use  of  steam  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  within  the  state. 
So  great,  however,  was  the  temptation  to  infringe  upon  this 
monopoly,  that  the  legislature  found  it  necessary  to  pass  a 
fiflh  and  final  act,  which  is  dated  the  9th  of  April,  1811,  and 
which  forfeits  any  boat  or  vessel  found  navigating  the  waters 
of  New  York  without  this  license,  without  the  necessity  of  a 
trial  or  the  judgment  of  any  court.  This  exclusive  privilege 
had  descended  to  Aaron  Ogden,  who  claimed  all  the  benefits 
of  all  these  acts  against  all  persons  whatsoever ;  and  he  had, 
therefore,  brought  suit,  in  the  courts  of  New  York,  against 
Thomas  Gibbons,  who  was  charged  with  running  a  boat  pro- 
pelled by  steam  between  New  York  city  and  the  New  Jersey 
shore.  These  courts,  without  exception,  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  having  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  had  decided  for  the 
plaintiff;  and  the  cause  had  been  carried  by  appeal  fix>m  the 
court  of  errors  of  the  state  of  New  York  to  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States.  Here  Mr.  Webster  was  given  the  man- 
agement of  the  case ;  and  it  was  here  that  he  made  that  mas- 
terly ailment,  which  not  only  reversed  the  decisions  of  all 
the  New  York  courts,  and  pronounced  all  the  acts  of  New 
York  unconstitutional,  null  and  void,  but  added  materially  to 
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his  professional  roputation»  It  was  regarded  by  some  eminent 
lawyers  as  F=tnpcrior  to  his  arjiument  m  the  Dartmoutii  College 
case;  and  Judge  WayiKi,  a  quarter  of  a  century  a(ter  its  de- 
livery^ on  the  occasion  of  Mr,  ^Ve.bstcr^s  visiting  Geoi^a  in 
the  spring  of  1847,  fixed  upon  this  argnment  as  the  great  deed 
of  Mr,  Webster's  life,  deserving  the  gratitiide  and  eulogy  of 
the  country.  "  From  one  of  your  constitutional  su^^^tions," 
says  the  judge^  in  aildrefising  the  honored  guest  of  the  stato^ 
^  every  man  in  the  land  has  been  more  or  less  benefitted. 
We  allude  to  it  with  the  greater  pleasure,  because  it  was  in  a 
controversy  begun  by  a  Gt^orgian  in  behalf  of  the  constitntional 
rights  of  the  citizen.  When  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Gibbons  de- 
termbed  to  put  to  hazard  a  large  part  of  his  fortune  in  testing 
the  constitutionality  of  the  laws  of  New  York,  limiting  the  nav- 
igation of  the  waters  of  that  state  to  steamers  belonging  to  a 
company,  his  own  interest  was  not  so  much  concerned  as  the 
right  of  every  citizen  to  use  a  coasting  license  upon  the  waters 
of  the  United  States,  in  whatever  way  their  vessels  might  be 
propelled.  It  was  a  sound  view  of  the  law,  but  not  broad 
enough  for  the  occasion.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  case  would 
have  been  decided  upon  it,  if  you  had  not  insisted,  that  it  should 
be  put  upon  the  broader  constitutional  ground  of  commerce 
and  navigation.  The  court  felt  the  application  and  force  of 
yoiu"  reasoning ;  and  it  made  a  decision  releasing  every  creek, 
and  river,  lake,  bay,  and  harbor  in  our  country  from  the  inter- 
ference of  monopolies,  which  had  already  provoked  unfriendly 
legislation  between  some  of  the  states,  and  which  would  have 
been  as  little  favorable  to  the  interest  of  Fulton,  as  they  were 
unworthy  of  his  genius."  Here  it  will  seem,  indeed,  that  an 
act  of  which  many  even  of  Mr.  Webster's  friends,  it  may  be, 
have  never  heard,  is  taken  by  a  learned  jurist  as  a  deed  of  inex- 
pressible value;  and  the  student  of  Mr.  Webster's  extant  works, 
as  well  as  the  historian  of  his  life,  oflen  passes  over  acts,  compar- 
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atively  obscure,  which  would  have  been  brillumt,  which  would 
have  constituted  epochs,  in  the  life  of  many  of  our  first  men. 
During  the  second  session  of  the  eighteenth  congress,  Mr. 
Webster,  as  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee,  reported  the 
act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1825,  which  entirely  revolutionized 
the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  United  States.  The  old  act 
of'  the  30th  of  April,  1790,  though  as  wise  as  could  have  been 
expected  from  an  a  priori  view  of  the  then  future  wants  of  the 
Union,  had  been  found  by  experience  to  be  insufiicient  Cases 
had  been  constantly  ooming  up  for  which  there  had  been  made 
no  provision ;  and  other  cases,  quite  as  numerous,  had  ndsed 
without  determining  the  question  of  jurisdictioa  between  the 
state  courts  and  the  courts  provided  by  the  national  constitu- 
tion. The  whole  subject  demanded  a  revision ;  and  that  work 
happily  fell,  in  great  part,  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Webster. 
His  bill  "  more  effectually  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of 
certain  crimes  against  the  United  States,  and  for  other  par- 
poses,"  has  now  been  before  the  country  for  nearly  thuiy  yean^ 
without  complaint,  without  revision,  a  monument  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster's legislative  and  legal  wisdom. 

With  this  act,  Mr.  Webster  would  have  dosed,  with  the 
dose  of  his  first  term  fix>m  Boston,  his  connection  with  ooDr 
gresa,  had  it  not  been  for  the  great  urgency  and  unparalleled 
unanimity  of  his  constituents.  Though  he  had  expressed  his 
desire  of  being  released  from  office,  and  had  taken  pains  to  in- 
form his  most  intimate  friends  at  home  of  this  wish,  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  stand  an  election  for  the  lower  house  of  the 
nineteenth  congress ;  and  the  result  proved,  not  only  the  wis- 
dom of  his  constituents,  but  his  own  unbounded  popularity. 
Out  of  five  thousand  votes  cast,  he  received  four  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  ninety ;  and  the  ten  votes  serve  only  to  show 
that'vthis  remarkable  unanimity  was  not  because  there  was  no 
candidate  against  him. 

It  was  daring  the  interim  of  his  first  and  seooiid  appearance 
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AS  a  representative  from  Bostoiij  tiiat  Mr,  Webster  procotinced 
Us  ^t  oration  at  Bunker  ILillf  on  the  occa&ica  of  l&yivtg  the 
comer  alone  of  tlie  monument  to  be  tbere  cJt>cteiL  JBudi  u 
monument  had  long  been  oonteiiipJated  ;  not  oulj  tlie  legisla- 
ture of  Mas6achu^tts,  but  congress  itself  had  resolved^  aC  dif- 
ferent times,  to  Lxjmmemorate  the  M  of  Warren  and  the  fim 
great  battle  of  the  i-e volution^  hy  some  such  testimotiia] ;  !»ut 
It  was  not  till  about  this  period,  the  year  1825,  that  ^e  work 
was  undertaken,  and  the  great  deb^  paid.  For  the  p^form- 
ance  of  the  ceremony  iteel^  of  lay  tug  the  first  stone,  there 
could  scarcely  have  been  a  more  propitious  time,  Coogre^ 
Id  the  f^ne-ss  of  it€  gi^itudCf  had  invited  Getieral  Lafayette  to 
visit  the  country  he  had  helped  to  save,  and  be  the  guest  of  the 
whole  nation ;  Uie  general  was  now  here,  fia^i^insr  from  one  «4?o- 
tion  to  another,  and  everywhere  receiving  the  warmest  bene- 
dictions of  the  people ;  and,  in  the  work  now  in  hand,  it  was 
most  opportune  that  he,  the  representative  of  the  revolutionary 
struggle,  in  which  the  great  Warren  feU,  eould  be  present  on 
the  occasion,  and  take  in  it  a  conspicuous  part  Everything 
conspired  to  make  the  day  memorable.  It  was  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  battle ;  and  nature  herself  seemed  to  conspire 
to  shed  on  it  her  selectest  charms.  "  The  morning,"  says  Mr. 
Frothingham,  in  his  history  of  the  si^e  of  Boston,  "  proved 
propitious.  The  air  was  cool,  the  sky  was  dear,  and  timely 
showers  the  previous  day  had  brightened  the  verdure  into  its 
loveliest  hue.  Delighted  thousands  flocked  into  Boston  to  bear 
a  part  in  the  proceedings,  or  to  witness  the  spectacle.  At 
about  ten  oclock,  a  procession  moved  fix)m  the  State  House 
toward  Bunker  Hill.  The  military,  in  their  fine  uniforms, 
formed  the  van.  About  two  hundred  veterans  of  the  revolu- 
tion, of  whom  forty  were  sur>ivors  of  the  battle,  rode  in  ba- 
rouches, next  to  the  escort.  Tliese  venerable  men,  the  relics 
of  a  past  generation,  with  emaciated  frames,  tottering  limbs 
and  trembling  voices,  constituted  a  touching  epectade.    Somo 
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worO)  as  honorable  decorations,  their  old  fighting  eqtnpments ; 
and  some  bore  the  scars  of  still  more  honorable  wounds. 
Glistening  eyes  constituted  their  answer  to  the  cnthusiastio 
cheers  of  the  grateful  multitudes  who  lined  their  pathway  and 
cheered  their  progress.  To  tliis  patriot  band,  succeeded  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association.  Then  the  masonic  fra- 
ternity, in  their  splendid  regalia,  thousands  in  number.  Then 
Lafayette,  continually  welcomed  by  tokens  of  love  and  grati- 
tude, and  the  invited  guests.  Then  a  long  array  of  societies^ 
with  their  various  badges  and  banners.  It  was  a  splendid  pro* 
cession,  and  of  such  length  that  the  front  nearly  reached  Charles* 
town  Bridge,  ere  the  rear  had  left  Boston  Common.  It  pro- 
ceeded to  Breed^s  Ilill,  where  the  grand  master  of  the  Freema- 
sons, the  president  of  tlie  Monument  Association,  and  General 
La&yette,  performed  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner-stone, 
in  the  presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of  people."  "  The  prooee- 
sion  then  moved,"  says  Mr.  Everett,  "  to  a  spacious  amphithe- 
ater, on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  hill,  where  the  addresB 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Webster,  in  presence  of  as  great  a  mul- 
titude as  was  ever,  perliaps,  assembled  within  the  sound  of 
a  human  voice."  That  address  needs  no  eulogy ;  nor  would 
any  quotations  do  it  justice  ;  as  it  has  long  been  read  and  eu- 
logized, from  beginning  to  end,  as  eqiial  to  any  other  similar 
production  not  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Webster. 

On  entering  congi*ess  the  third  time,  and  the  second  time 
from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Webster  found  several  important 
changes  in  tlie  government,  and  in  the  state  of  parties.  The 
"  era  of  good  feeling,"  as  Mr.  Monroe's  administration  was  de- 
nominated,  had  passed  by ;  and  an  era  of  very  bitter  feeling 
had  been  instaurated  in  the  election  of  John  Quincy  Adams. 
Li  summing  up  the  votes  of  the  people,  it  had  been  discovered 
that  Mr.  Adams  had  received  a  popular  majority ;  but  the 
votes  in  the  electoral  college  had  stood  ninety-nine  for  Andrew 
Jackson,  eighty-four  for  John  Q.  Adams,  forty-one  for  William 
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fer  Barjrdmj.  Tliere  being 
difr  dedioii  had  de- 
at  Its  previoua  »^oti ; 
,  ^  te  aiS^cy  of  Mr,  Wel^ster 
Mr.  Adiuna  had  hem 
«ift  if  ttOK  Tktoric^s  which  aj«  more 
of  J&iksr)D  raised  the  cry 
M|MCMigd  will  of  the  people 
ta  iH^i^EiaJlj  thrown  Cor  Mr» 
€k^  bl  b«eB  fioallj  ^f^  to  Bfr,  Adants,  it  wai  said  th«t 
Ifai  Ckf  1^  ^M  MumM  to  Mr.  Aikms  for  th^  ehatioe  of 
fcmg  ftdflfini  bT  tfe  anr  pnssde&t  m  hiA  stuxsssor.  There 
pc^MbtT  wft9  nerer  aifailid  a  gns&er  dttiden    The  aemsa- 

no  evidence.  It  is  just  as  supposable  that  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Qav  voted  for  Mr.  Adams  at  their  own  option,  when  freed 
from  their  original  obligation  by  the  impossibilitj  of  electing 
Mr.  Clay,  as  that  they  were  directed  to  vote  as  they  did  by 
Mr.  Clay  himself;  and,  even  if  so  directed,  it  is  quite  as  natu- 
ral that  Mr.  Clay,  on  giving  up  his  own  diance,  should  make 
the  preference  of  Mr,  Adams,  a  political  frigid,  against  Mr. 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Crawford,  who  were  not  his  political  friends, 
without  as  with  a  bargain.  Any  other  course  would  have  been 
a  very  great  inconsistency.  The  slander,  nevertheless,  gained 
ground  by  the  mere  force  of  repetition  ;  it  was  reiterated  to  the 
day  of  Mr.  Clay's  death ;  and  he  carried  to  his  grave,  no  doubt, 
the  heavy  grief  of  having  been  stigmatized  with  a  crime  of  which 
he  was  wholly  innocent.  He  carried  with  him,  too,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  feet,  that  it  was  this  malicious  charge,  which  had 
not  only  given  the  victory  to  one  of  his  competitors  at  the  next 
succeeding  election,  but  had  blasted  his  own  prospects  for  the 
same  honor  through  a  long  life,  devoted,  with  no  less  zeal,  to 
the  best  good  and  highest  glorj-  of  his  country. 
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It  would  certaiiily  not  be  in  place  to  defend,  at  any  lengtih, 
the  reputation  of  Mr.  Clay  in  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Webster;  but 
the  case  above  stated  calls  up  reflections  which  must  have  been 
experienced  by  nearly  every  intelligent  American.  There  is 
too  much  personality  allowed  to  enter  into  our  party  strifes. 
There  was  too  much,  on  both  sides,  in  the  presidential  elections 
succeeding  the  fu^t  election  of  Mr.  Adams ;  and  it  grew  out 
of  what  every  careful  and  candid  reader  must  know  was  a  case 
of  mere  suspicion  without  proof  Mr.  Adams  gets  the  popular 
but  not  the  constitutional  vote.  Mr.  Clay  had  been,  and  then 
was,  a  political  fnend  of  Mr.  Adams^  and  so  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Clay,  seeing  no  chance  of  electing  their  own  candidate,  cast 
their  votes  for  Mr.  Adams.  Upon  this,  without  a  show  of 
further  testimony,  forgetting  charity  and  even  common  propri. 
ety,  a  whole  party  accuses  Mr.  Clay  of  an  act,  which  no  respect- 
able man,  of  even  ordinary  standing,  or  ordinary  intelligence, 
or  decent  self  respect,  could  perform.  As  an  of&et,  in  the  next 
election,  IMr.  Jackson  is  charged  with  the  foulest  of  crimes, 
with  insubordination  to  his  superiors,  with  peculation  in  office, 
and  in  fiwst  with  cold-blooded  murder.  As  a  rejoinder,  an  ap- 
peal is  made  against  Mr.  Clay  for  having  sold  himself,  his  con- 
stituents, his  former  principles,  his  country,  when  the  country 
well  knows,  if  it  knows  anything  of  the  Kentucky  diaracter,  or 
of  the  character  of  the  most  illustrious  son  of  Kentucky,  that 
he  would  have  despised  the  very  suggestion  of  such  a  bargain, 
and  scorned  the  man,  high  or  low,  who  should  have  proposed 
it  to  him.  Still  the  charge  proceeds.  It  has  its  effect  upon  the 
people.  Adams  gets  his  place  temporarily;  but  Jackson, 
backed  by  an  ^  outraged  people,"  puts  him  out  at  the  first  op- 
portunity. So  the  work  goes  on,  making  the  life  of  a  states- 
man the  life  of  a  politician,  and  the  life  of  a  politician  so  sus- 
pected, as  to  revive  and  ahnost  justify  the  satire  of  the  English 
eulogist  of  Indolence : 
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**  The  pozzUng  sons  of  party  next  appeared. 
In  dark  cabals  and  nightly  Juntoes  met; 
And  now  they  whispered  doee,  now  shrugging  reared 
'  The  important  shoalder ;  then,  as  if  to  get 

New  light,  their  twinkling  eyes  wcrewin  wonder  set 
No  sooner  Lncifer  recalls  afraira. 
Than  forth  they  rash  in  mighty  fret ; 
When,  lo  I  pushed  up  to  power,  and  crowned  their  oaraa, 
In  comes  another  set,  and  kicketh  them  down  stairs." 

This  satire,  however,  upon  the  whole,  is  not  sustained  by  the 
political  history  of  this  country  in  its  higher  departments. 
Generally,  and  more  in  later  years  than  formerly,  candidates 
for  the  first  offices,  though  compeUod  to  walk  through  a  suf- 
ficiently fiery  ordeal,  are  treated  with  decent  consideration. 
From  the  bitter  days  now  alluded  to,  there  has  been  a  change 
for  the  better  constantly  growing  in  the  public  mind ;  and  to 
no  one  individual  is  the  country  more  indebted,  for  this  more 
wholesome  state  of  things,  than  to  Mr.  Webster.  His  uniform 
courtesy  as  a  debater,  his  respectfiil  consideration  of  an  oppo- 
nent even  when  assailed,  the  cool  and  dispassionate  manner  in 
which  he  always  treated  the  most  reckless  controversies,  to- 
gether with  occasional  reproofs  of  the  opposite  practice,  have 
done  as  much,  perhaps,  as  anything  else  to  correct  the  heat  of 
party  strife,  and  show  to  every  American,  that  nothing  is  lost 
by  treating  an  opponent  with  respect^  or  even  with  considera- 
tion. In  writing  out  a  deliberate  statement  of  his  principles  in 
1840,  he  exposed  the  evil  of  this  excessive  partisan  spirit ; 
and,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  acted  in  obe 
dience  to  the  import  of  liis  own  language.  "  We  believe,  too," 
he  says,  "that  party  spirit^  however  natural  or  unavoidable  it 
may  be  in  free  republics,  yet,  when  it  gains  such  an  ascendency 
in  men's  minds  as  leads  them  to  substitute  party  for  oountry, 
to  seek  no  ends  but  party  ends,  no  approbation  but  party  ap- 
probation, and  to  fear  no  reproach  or  contumely  so  that  there 
be  no  party  dissatisfiiction,  not  only  allays  the  true  enjoyment 
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of  snch  institutions,  but  weakens,  everyday,  the  foundations  on 
which  they  stand." 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1826,  Mr.  Webster,  again  chairman 
of  the  judiciary  committee,  reported  a  bill  proposing  to  redr- 
ganize  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  which,  in  its  ex- 
isting condition,  was  not  adequate  to  the  duties  laid  upon  it  by 
the  constitution.  By  the  origmal  act  of  September,  1789,  the 
court  had  been  made  to  consist  of  six  judges ;  and  it  had  been 
authorized  to  hold  two  sessions  a  year  at  Washington.  The 
United  States,  by  the  same  act,  had  been  divided  into  districts, 
and  the  districts  had  been  apportioned  out  into  three  circuits, 
the  eastern,  the  middle,  and  the  southern ;  and  twioe  in  each 
year  there  was  to  be  a  circuit  court  held  in  each  district,  to  be 
composed  of  two  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  the 
district  judge  for  the  district  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court, 
therefore,  had  to  hold  two  courts  a  year  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  then  travel,  two  by  two,  to  all  the  districts  of  the 
Union  twice  a  year.  This  burden  no  man  could  bear.  The 
judges  themselves,  in  November,  1792,  had  addressed  ^ 
president  on  the  subject  Their  communication  was  laid  before 
congress ;  and  congress,  to  relieve  the  judges,  passed  an  act 
making  the  circuit  court  to  consist  of  one  judge  ofHhe  supreme 
court  associated  with  the  district  judge.  By  a  subsequent  act^ 
passed  in  February,  1801,  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  to 
be  reduced  from  six  to  five,  had  been  relieved  from  all  conneo- 
tion  with  the  circuit  courts ;  and  their  circuit  duties  had  been 
conferred  on  circuit  judges  appointed  for  the  purpose.  This  act, 
which  lasted  but  a  single  year,  was  superseded  by  the  acts  of 
the  8th  of  March  and  the  29th  of  April,  1802,  the  first  of 
which  repealed  ail  its  predecessors,  and  the  second,  abolishing 
the  itinerant  character  of  the  circuit  couits,  assigned  particular 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  to  particular  circuits.  These  acti 
had  been  regarded  as  great  improvements  in  the  judicial  sys- 
tem, as  they  assigned  to  each  judge  no  more  labor  than  he  oonld 
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rcaa«nably  be  expected  to  perform,  and  g^ve  to  each  oomt  ih<6 
pris'ilege  <jf  going  through  with  every  case  brought  before  it, 
hoiA^ever  lung  it  i  night  ooutinue  oo  its  docket,  withaiit  a  change 
of  tlie  iudi^'idQals  constituting  tlie  tribunal,  hx  1807,  however, 
it  became  necessary,  uu  i^crmnt  nf  the  rapid  ejttaii^on  of  the 
popidation  westwiird^  tf^  make  a  new  circuit  for  tlie  western 
states,  to  which  a  new  judge  was  appointed-  Thi^  was  the  o^o- 
dition  of  the  saprem©  court  of  the  United  StaJ^  and  these 
were  the  duties  of  ita  jtidgea^  both  at  Wasliiiigtoii  and  in  the 
dniwit  oourL^  when  tb©  new  system  was  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Webster. 

The  proposition  of  Mr»  Webster  waa^  that  the  supreme  ootut 
of  the  United  Stales  should  eoiuabl  of  a  cliief  juaiice  and  of 
nine  asisoelate  ju^ticea ;  that:,  a^  aoon  as  it  ihould  become  ne- 
cessary ^  tliree  additional  associate  justices  should  be  appointed; 
that  so  much  of  the  previous  acts  as  vested  in  the  district 
courts,  in  certain  of  the  western  states,  the  powers  and  prerog- 
atives of  circuit  courts,  should  be  repealed;  and  that  there 
should  henceforth  be  regular  circuit  courts  in  such  districts, 
consisting,  as  the  others,  of  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  and  the  disti-ict  judge  of  the  district  in  wliich  the 
circuit  court  should  be  held. 

In  defense  of  this  proposition  Mr.  Webster  spoke  twice,  in 
both  of  which  speeches  he  employed  a  style  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  subject.  Some  of  those  who  opposed  his  bill  were  pas- 
sionate, vociferous,  and  declamatory.  He,  on  the  contrary, 
was  more  axjl,  more  deliberate,  than  was  his  custom.  The 
topic  he  regarded  as  too  grave  for  displays  of  rhetoric  or  of  elo- 
cution. "  This,  sir,  must  be  allowed,  and  is  on  all  hands  al 
lowed,"  said  he  in  reply  to  certain  intemperate  delmters,  "  to 
be  a  measure  of  great  and  general  interest.  It  respects  that 
important  branch  of  government,  the  judiciary  ;  and  something 
of  a  judicial  tone  of  discussion  is  not  unsuitiible  to  the  occasion. 
We  cannot  treat  the  subject  too  calmly,  or  too  dispassionately. 
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Formyad^Ifeel  that  I  havenoprideof  opiiiioiitogiitHy,iio 
eagernesB  of  debate  to  be  indulged,  no  oompedtion  to  be  pur- 
sued. I  hope  I  may  say,  without  improprietj,  that  I  am  not 
insensible  to  the  responsibility  of  mj  own  situadon  aa  a  mena' 
ber  of  the  house,  and  a  member  of  the  committee.  I  am 
aware  of  no  prejudice  which  should  draw  my  mind  from  tha 
smgle  and  solicitous  contemplation  of  what  may  be  best ;  and  I 
have  listened  attentively,  through  the  whole  course  of  this  d^ 
bate,  not  with  the  feelings  of  one  who  is  meditating  the  meana 
of  replying  to  objections,  or  escaping  from  their  force,  but  with 
an  unaffected  anxiety  to  give  every  argument  its  just  weighty 
and  witli  a  perfect  readiness  to  abandon  this  measure,  at  any 
moment,  in  favor  of  any  other,  which  should  appear  to  have 
solid  grounds  of  preference.'^  Such  candor,  added  to  such 
ability,  had  its  effect  The  tone  of  debate  was  at  once  ac^ened 
down ;  the  most  perfect  courtesy  thereafler  characterized  the 
dekite ;  and,  though  all  the  amendments  of  the  judicial  system, 
proposed  by  Mr.  Webster,  were  not  adopted  at  that  time,  the 
main  feature  of  it  has  been  adopted,  and  is  in  practical  opcnu 
tion  at  the  present  day. 

The  party  opposed  to  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adam% 
composed  of  a  very  heterogeneous  combination  of  materially 
went  into  the  nineteenth  congress  breathing  vengeanoe  upon 
the  man  who  had  bargained,  as  in  common  traffic,  for  hia  ex- 
alted place.  The  president,  however,  was  not  only  a  learned, 
a  wise,  but  a  very  pnidcnt  man ;  and  it  was  not  easy  to  find, 
in  anything  he  had  said  or  done,  or  was  likely  to  say  or  do,  a 
point  giving  a  reasonable  opportunity  of  attack.  Afler  dili- 
gent search,  and  by  no  little  conspiracy  of  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition,  they  agreed  to  flistcn  upon  a  single  passage  of  hu 
message,  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  having  determined  to  send 
commissioners  to  the  celebrated  congress  of  Panama.  What 
was  the  object  of  that  congress  1  Was  it  not  a  meeting  of  del- 
egates from  Mexico  and  the  Spanish  South  American  states^  who 
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proposed  a  general  confederacy  for  their  o^ti  protection  against 
a  combination  of  European  sovereigns  ?  What  right,  it  was 
asked,  had  the  president  to  send  ministers  to  such  a  congress  1 
What  powers  were  they  to  have,  and  what  duties  were  they 
to  perform,  as  mem  here  of  that  body]  Were  they  to  go 
there  to  concoct  a  general  alliance  with  the  Spanish- American 
states  of  central  and  southern  America,  by  which  the  United 
States  should  be  bound  to  defend  those  states  in  their  revolu- 
tionary measures,  and  to  go  to  war  witli  Spain  and  other  for- 
eign governments  m  a  cause  not  at  all  our  own  1  Were  we 
now  to  forget  the  true  policy  of  our  country,  as  laid  down  by 
the  fathers  of  the  great  republic,  and  get  into  "tangling  alli- 
anoes''  with  other  nations,  and  thus  draw  ourselves  into  all  the 
miseries  of  the  new  and  the  wiles  of  the  old  world  1  No, 
never,  was  the  general  and  patriotic  response,  when  every  man, 
on  whose  lips  this  reply  was  found,  knew  perfectly  well,  that 
Mr.  Adams  had  entertained  no  such  designs.  They  knew  very 
well,  that,  as  the  states  mentioned  had  recently  declared  and 
maintained  their  independence,  new  relations  had  arisen  be- 
tween them  and  the  United  States,  calling  for  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion, and  a  good  degroe  of  care  on  our  part,  lest  those  states 
should  themselves,  unobserved  or  unresisted  by  us,  form  such 
an  alliance  among  themselves  as  would  be  injurious  to  our 
commerce,  and  perhaps  endanger  our  peace.  They  knew  as 
well  as  did  the  president,  that  there  were  then  rumors  afloat 
in  regard  to  tlie  independence  of  Cuba ;  that  Cuba  had  been 
invited  to  join  the  general  alliance  of  the  central  and  southern 
states  of  America ;  and  that,  if  there  were  no  other  grounds, 
this  fact  was  a  suflioifnt  reason  for  sending  commissioners  or 
agents  to  the  congress  of  Panama,  who  should  be  empowered 
to  discuss  every  question  thiTcin  arising,  to  resist  what  would 
be  hurtful  to  the  hiterests  of  their  country,  and  to  acquiesce  in 
whatever  might  pn^misc,  on  the  maturest  deliberation,  to  do 
us  good.     Having  been  invited  to  send  such  commissicmeni^ 
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hy  die  Spanish-American  states  themsdyes,  it  wm  oertahilj  » 
wise  proposition,  and  perfectly  constitutional,  to  have  the  coun- 
try represented  in  that  assembly ;  and  the  president,  witib  the 
consent  of  the  senate,  had  made  appointments  in  acoordanoe 
with  this  view  of  his  right,  responsibility  and  duty.  In  his  aa. 
nual  message  he  had  requested  the  house,  not  to  give  him  ad- 
vice respecting  the  propriety  of  hb  measure,  or  to  share  tJmt 
responsibility  with  lum,  but  simply  to  make  the  necessary  i^ 
propriations  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  commission.  This 
request  brought  the  subject  to  the  notice,  and  put  the  destiny 
of  it  at  the  mercy,  of  the  house ;  and  the  opposition  memben^ 
not  scrupling  to  undertake  the  most  novel  knd  extraordinary 
course,  proposed  either  to  withhold  the  appropriation  altogether, 
or  so  to  limit  by  instructions  the  powers  of  the  commissioii 
as  to  render  it  totally  inefficient,  and  thus  make  it  a  laughing- 
stock to  our  own  people  and  to  other  nationa  While  the 
question  was  in  this  condition,  embarrassed  on  all  sides,  and 
particularly  embarrassed  by  a  discussion  which  had  become 
exceedingly  intemperate  and  abusive,  Mr.  Webster  rose  in  the 
house,  in  his  easy  and  conciliatory  manner,  and  delivered  what 
was  universally  acknowledged  at  the  time,  and  what  has  ever 
since  been  acknowledged,  as  the  most  eloquent,  powerful,  and 
efi^tive  effort  of  the  nineteenth  congress :  ^  The  president  and 
senate,'*  said  the  orator,  **have  instituted  a  public  mission,  lor 
the  purpose  of  treating  with  foreign  states.  The  ccmstitution 
gives  to  the  president  the  power  of  appointing,  with  the  con 
sent  of  the  senate,  ambassadors  and  other  public  mimstera 
Such  appointment  is,  therefore,  a  clear  and  unquestionable  ex 
erdse  of  executive  power.  It  is,  indeed,  less  comiected  with 
the  appropriate  duties  of  the  house,  than  almost  any  other  ex 
ecutive  act,  because  the  office  of  a  public  minister  is  not  ere* 
ted  by  any  statute  or  law  of  our  own  government  It  existi 
under  the  law  of  nations,  and  is  recognized  as  existing  by  our 
constitution.  The  acts  of  congress,  indeed,  limit  the  salariea 
VOL.  z.  K  16 
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of  public  niinisteTs ;  but  they  do  uo  more.  Everything  elm  In 
regard  to  the  appoints)  ent  of  public  ministers — thcsir  [vi]iDb<^ 
tbe  time  of  their  appointment,  and  the  Degotiatk»is  contempla- 
ted in  such  appointments  —  is  matter  for  ^jtecnUvc  cibcrL^llou. 
Every  new  appointment  to  supply  vai»neics  ni  existing  mis- 
Biona  is  under  the  same  aulhority*  There  are,  indeed^  ^^hat 
we  commonly  term  standing  Lnissiona,  so  knoTwn  in  the  pnie- 
tioe  of  the  government,  but  they  are  not  pennanent  by  aoy 
law,  AtJ  missions  rest  on  the  some  ground i.  Now  the  qn^ 
tion  is,  whether,  the  presdejit  and  senate  having  ot'atod  thil 
mlefiioii,  or,  in  other  wm^  having  appointed  the  mlidatera,  Eti 
tha  exerei^  of  their  undoahtad  constitutional  power,  this  house 
will  take  upon  itself  the  respoosibiltty  of  defecating  its  objeotsl^ 
and  rendering  this  exercise  of  exeotitire  power  void."  Mr  Web- 
ster lh*'T*  w^^i^T  h)ti%  i^  t\-vr\\f\]]-^r  ^Ti>mni'itif  Ti  nf  Uio  arguments 
advanced  by  the  opposition,  in  which  he  showed  the  utter  fu- 
tility of  all  their  reasoning,  followed  them  through  all  their  wind- 
ings, and  drove  them  from  their  ground  by  arguments  which 
they  never  knew  how  to  answer.  He  clearly  proved,  that,  as 
the  president  had  the  right  of  making  the  appointments,  the 
house  must  either  grant  or  refuse,  without  instructions,  the 
needed  appropriations ;  and  that,  though  the  subject  was  too 
delicate  for  open  and  unrestricted  debate,  there  were  doubtless 
such  objects  of  an  important  character,  and  of  great  interest  to 
the  country,  to  be  secured,  or  at  least  watched,  in  the  contem- 
plated congress,  as  to  justify  the  appointments  which  had  been 
made  by  the  president  and  senate. 

Besides  this  constitutional  and  general  argument,  Mr.  Web- 
ster presented  a  most  conclusive  reason  for  the  mission,  drawn 
fh)m  the  celebrated  declaration  of  President  Monroe.  It  had 
coma  to  the  knowledge  of  that  gentleman,  about  the  time  when 
the  independence  of  the  South  American  and  Mexican  states 
had  been  acknowledged  by  this  country,  that  there  was  a  plan 
on  foot  in  Europe  for  a  sort  of  Holy  Alliance  in  reference  to 
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Americsn  affiun ;  and  the  first  undertaking  of  this  combina- 
tion was  to  be  the  re-subjugation  of  the  Spanish  provinces  of 
America,  that  no  similar  attempts  might  be  made,  without 
fear  of  the  general  wrath  of  the  great  kings  of  Europe,  m  any 
other  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  feet  of  this  royal  conspiracy 
had  been  presented  by  Mr.  Monroe  to  his  cabinet,  which  con- 
sisted of'Adams,  Crawford,  Calhoun,  Southard,  and  Wirt ;  and 
they,  as  it  seems,  had  not  only  advised  the  declaration  of  Mon- 
roe, which  forbids  all  foreign  governments  from  interfering  with 
the  domestic  arrangements  of  this  continent,  but  had  resolved 
to  defend  the  continent  against  all  such  interference  at  every 
hazard.  That  president,  therefore,  by  the  consent  and  oodp 
eration,  not  of  Adams  only,  but  of  Crawford  and  Cdlhoun,  now 
the  opponents  of  Adams  on  this  very  ground,  had  resolved  to 
take  the  continent  under  the  special  protection  of  this  govern- 
ment ;  but  Mr.  Adams,  when  his  turn  came  as  president,  not 
to  defend  other  nations,  but  to  look  after  the  interests  of  our 
own,  proposed  simply  to  send  commissioners  to  discuss  ques 
tions  of  great  interest  to  the  United  States,  and  to  form  treaties 
of  trade  and  business  with  the  new  states,  when,  lo !  his  former 
associates,  who  had  been  deeper  in  the  Monroe  doctrine  than 
he  was  now  himself,  followed  by  the  whole  opposition  party, 
raised  the  clamor  of  '•  Quixotism,"  of  "  tangling  alliances,"  of 
"going  abroad  for  trouble,"  in  a  style  more  bitter  and  personal 
than  liad  ever  before  been  witnessed  in  this  country ! 

The  speech  on  the  missidft  to  Panama  was  made  on  the 
14th  of  April,  1826  ;  and  in  the  November  following,  in  the 
int^irira  of  the  two  sessions  of  the  nineteenth  congress,  Mr. 
Webster  was  elected  to  the  twentieth  congress  with  scarcely  a 
show  of  opposition.  Having,  at  the  close  of  the  first  session 
of  the  eighteenth  or  current  congress,  retired  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  which  he  still  cherished  above  all  the  honors 
of  public  life,  he  was  called  to  serve  on  an  occasion,  which,  as 
it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  ever  to  occur  again,  would  be  as 


i 


sidered,  wnthout  disparagement  to   others,  as  th 

f>orter  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  should 

to  haJlow  the  day  by  his  death.     It  was  still  mor 

that  that  very  day  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary,  th 

of  the  evei-memomble  event.     A^  uc  .vai,.  gr^.ju^ 

«till  ooiudoiis  of  everythiag  about  him,  the  dep 

wmmod  to  be  perfectly  aware  of  the  day ;  and 

lumed  at  oDceto  tlie  Ultistdmis  dee<l,  which,  ju^  i 

before,  had  givm  birth  to  a  nation  now  rejoicing  4 

with  a  general  and  almost  turaultuoua  joj.     He 

of  his  noble  compatriots  of  that  ^^r\j  day,  and  m 

«ral  of  them  with  ao  afiTisction  iliat  moved  the  me 

deith  to  teara ;  but,  giving  lo  Washington  and  I 

Ughest  praise,  be  seemed  to  dwell  on  the  name 

with  a  peculiar  lot^re^t*    ^Ind  thexe  was  certainly 

^hy  the  departing  sage  should  evince  extnwrdin 

over  the  memory  of  that  exLraotiliiiary  man,     T 

site  in  respect  of  party,  tliey  had  been  a&^)ciati.^ 

mminer,  in  the  gr^test  and  most  ma»triou9  aou 

had  individually  performed,    ifeey  were  a^oci 

recollections  of  their  <x)uiitrymeii,  also,  not  only 

semblances  in  their  Uvea,  but  by  tlie  diiep  c'ontms 

rated  them  in  otlier  things.     They  had  been  the  k 

fientfttivea  of  the  two  leading  oobnica  in  t*-^  — 

^■'vi  J  had  been   th^  ^hntrmJ^wi 
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l>een  Ae  two  leading  members  of  this  committee,  Mr.  Jefifer- 
son  having  the  preference  over  Mr.  Adams  by  a  single  vote. 
They4iad  constituted  the  &moiis  subcommittee,  to  which  the 
general  committee,  consisting  of  Jefferson,  Adams,  Franklin, 
Sherman,  and  Livingston,  had  confided  the  high  duty  of  making 
the  first  draft  of  the  declaration.  They  had  both  occupied  the 
office  of  secretary  of  state,  and  both  the  higher  office  of  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States ;  and  when  Mr.  Jefierson  obtained 
the  office,  he  had  obtained  it  by  a  majority  of  only  one  vote  over 
his  competitor,  Mr.  Adams.  Neither  of  them  had  been  a 
member  of  the  convention  which  formed  the  constitution,  nei- 
ther had  ever  been  a  member  of  congress  after  its  adoption, 
though  both  had  represented  the  country,  as  public  ministers^ 
at  foreign  courts.  They  had  both  been  members  of  the  same 
profession,  though  neither  of  them*  had  ever  depended  upon 
their  practice  either  for  their  livelihood^  or  for  those  distinctions 
which  had  crowned  both  alike.  Through  their  whole  livea^ 
though  opposite  in  very  important  particulars,  they  had  been 
united  in  many  others ;  and  it  had  grown  to  be  a  habit  of  speech, 
throughout  the  country,  and  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
as  it  is  at  this  day,  to  associate  and  mention  the  two  names  to- 
gether. Par  nobile  fratrum !  The  one,  now  dying  in  his 
home  at  Quincy,  with  his  last  breath  spoke  of  his  illustrious 
brother,  who,  he  supposed,  though  aged  and  broken  in  health, 
was  to  survive  him  ;  but,  what  has  ever  seemed  the  strangest 
of  all  these  wonderful  coincidences,  on  that  very  day,  the  day 
of  the  declaration,  the  day  of  the  nation's  anniversary,  the  day 
of  jubilee  of  that  anniversary,  the  day  which  resigned  John 
Adams  to  the  hands  of  God  and  the  immortality  that  awaited 
him,  Thomas  Jefferson  breathed  his  last  in  his  own  peaceful 
retreat  at  Monticello !  In  spite  of  their  opposite  views  in  pol- 
itics, in  spite  of  their  frequent  opposition  as  candidates  for  of 
fioe,  they  had  always  cherished  for  each  other  the  warmesife 
friendship  and  affecticm;  and  now,  '^lovely  and  pleasant  in 


uiin  r.'ioiciiii:.      ivn-  days  and  weeks  afterwards. 

evi-nt  was  the  only  toj.io  of  eonversiition.     Ever 

t"  s<H'  the  hand  of  (iod  in   e\(ry  one  of  these  si 

(Imees.     The  pulpits  made  free  use  of  the  gran. 

forcing  the  doctrine  of  a  special  providence,     P 

of  it  as  a  le^Hi  to  tlie  country  in  reapeet  to  imioa 

hid  scimothiug  to  swy  of  it,  aome  lesson  or  moral  i 

it,  poculinr  to  themselves  reflpeclirely  md  app«^ 

ccmditHm  ofthp  iiation.     Pnhiit?  addresses,  i^  wd 

w*?m  detivt^ml  iii  every  socticm  of  Uie  rnited 

among  otbtt  places^  aa  was  niost  (it,  a  diiy  wa« 

(Y^mmemonite  the  event  in  the  nietropol 

In  ttie  clioice  of  a  fipeaker,  It  h  safd,  tbere 

vota    All  eyes  turned  to  Mn  Webster^    „. 

the  ouly  man,  it  was  unanimously  agreed,  tJmt  ooid 

speiik  for  a  i^  hole  com Tiion wealth,  and  entirely  | 

quiaitions  that  the  txxmsion  \roulii  lay  upon  him,   I 

so ;  and  the  event  justified  the  judgment     On  th 

August,  1826,  wliich,  as  it  aiso  happened,  turned  oul 

nivemry  of  the  day  when  the  dei4aration  onod€| 

been  t^ngro^pd  by  the  revolutionary  eongresa,  J 

deJivered  thiit  a*ldre«s  on  the  death  of  Adama  ai 

which,  In  ibs  peeuliiir  sirnin,  as  a  funeral  orataon 

aurpoa-sed  by  my  orator  of  Grecian  or  Roman  &«.- 

be  joie  to  quote  Irum  1%,  m  proof  of  thb  onimf 


da.y  wa« 
oI(s  of  1 
~e  waan^ 
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During  the  seasion  of  the  ooDgreadonal  year  1826-1827, 
thare  was  no  subject  before  the  house,  on  which  Mr.  Webster 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  make  an  elaborate  speech,  after  he 
had  given  his  opinion  of  the  mission  to  Panama ;  and  in  the 
month  of  June  of  the  year  1827,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
senate  of  the  United  States  by  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
votes  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts.  Taking  his  seat, 
therefore,  as  a  senator  of  the  twentieth  congress,  for  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  with  all  his  honors  as  an  orator  and  states- 
man upon  him,  and  with  the  respect  and  even  deference  of  a 
whole  senate  around  him,  he  could  not  M  to  take  a  high  rank 
in  congress  and  before  the  country ;  and  his  talents,  now  uni- 
versally conceded  to  be  of  the  first  order,  and  his  fame,  which 
covered  the  whole  country,  and  passed  over  into  foreign  counr 
tries,  marked  and  stamped  every  word  uttered  by  him  with 
importance.  What  he  would  first  do,  on  entering  the  senate, 
became  a  query  in  the  country ;  it  was  a  query  which  was  cir- 
culated not  a  little  in  the  newspapers  of  that  day ;  but  Mr. 
Webster  never  seemed  to  read,  certainly  not  to  regard,  what 
was  said  about  him,  or  predicted  of  him,  in  the  public  prints, 
Ilis  own  line  of  duty  was  always  clear  before  him ;  and  he  al- 
ways foUwved  that  line,  turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  left  to 
satisfy  any  one's  taste  or  fulfill  any  one's  predictions. 

His  first  speech  before  the  senate,  of  sufficient  importance  to 
receive  the  honors  of  a  publication,  was  on  the  bill  introduced 
for  the  relief  of  the  surviving  officers  of  the  revolution.  On 
this  bill  Mr.  Webster  made  a  short  address,  which,  though  to 
be  numbered  among  his  minor  speeches,  is  yet  a  model  of  its 
kind,  the  occasion  being  taken  into  consideration.  A  passage 
may  be  quoted  fi*om  it  to  show  the  singular  felicity  with  which 
he  could  openly  discuss,  in  a  most  delicate  manner,  such  ques- 
tions as  oould  hardly  be  mentioned  by  a  less  skillful  tongue 
without  exdting  the  prejudices  or  wounding  the  feelings  of  sea- 
sitive  individuals :     ^  It  must  be  admitted,  sir,"  says  the  i 
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■MB  from  G«orgb.  ''So.  tiben,'  said  he,  'tliese  modest  and 
iMgh minded  geatkm^n  take  a  peosioQ  mt  last!'  How  is  it 
possible  that  a  gectlem^m  of  ht?  generositT  of  character,  aod 
gOBenl  kindness  of  leeling.  can  tndalge  in  such  a  tone  of  tri- 
■nnpfctnt  innj  towaxds  a  few  old,  gnv-heftded,  poor,  and  bro- 
ken warriors  of  the  revolution !  Th&re  is,  I  know,  something 
rqwdsive  aod  opprobrious  in  the  name  of  pensaon.  "  But  God 
forbid  that  1  should  taunt  them  widi  it !  With  grid;  heart-felt 
grieC  do  I  beboki  the  necessttr  which  leads  the^e  veterans  to 
aeoept  the  boantr  of  their  country,  in  a  manner  not  the  most 
agreeable  to  their  feelings^  Worn  oat  and  decrepit,  repre- 
sented be^>re  us  bv  those,  their  former  brothers  in  arms,  who 
loiter  aloitt:  our  lobbies^  or  stand  leaning  on  their  crutches,  I, 
for  one^  would  most  gladly  support  such  a  measure  as  should 
eoosult  at  once  their  services,  their  years,  their  necessities, 
and  the  dehcaey  of  their  sentiments.  I  would  gladly  give, 
with  prompitude  and  grace,  with  gratitude  and  delicacy,  that 
which  merit  has  earned  and  necessity'  demands."  Treating  of 
the  objections  ui^ged  i^ainst  the  bill,  the  senator  proceeds :     ^It 
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ii  oljectcd  that  the  Tnilitia  have  a  daim  upon  us ;  that  they 
fought  at  the  side  of  the  regular  soldiers,  and  ought  to  share  ui 
the  country's  remembrance.  But  it  is  known  to  be  impossible 
to  carry  the  measure  to  such  an  extent  as  to  embrace  the  mill- 
taa ;  and  it  is  plain,  too,  that  the  cases  are  different.  The  bill, 
as  I  have  already  said,  confines  itself  to  those  who  served  not 
occasionally,  not  temporarily,  but  permanently  ;  who  allowed 
themselves  to  be  counted  on  as  men  who  were  to  see  the  con- 
test through,  last  as  long  as  it  might ;  and  who  have  made  the 
phrase,  Misting  during  the  war,'  a  proverbial  expression,  signi- 
fying unalterable  devotion  to  our  cause,  through  good  fortune 
and  ill  fortune,  till  it  reached  its  dose.  This  is  a  plain  distinc- 
tion ;  and  although,  perhaps,  I  might  wish  to  do  more^  I  see 
good  ground  to  stop  here  for  the  present,  if  we  must  stop  any- 
where. The  militia  who  fought  at  Concord,  at  Lexington,  and 
at  Bunker  Hill,  have  been  alluded  to,  in  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate, in  terms  of  well-deserved  praise.  Be  assured,  sir,  there 
could  with  difficulty  be  found  a  man,  who  drew  his  sword,  or 
carried  his  musket,  at  Cbncord,  at  Lexington,  or  at  Bunker 
Hill,  who  would  wish  you  to  reject  this  bill.  They  might  ask 
you  to  do  more,  but  never  to  refrain  from  doing  this.  Would 
to  Grod  they  were  assembled  here,  and  had  the  &te  of  the  bill 
in  their  own  hands !  Would  to  Grod  the  question  of  its  passage 
were  to  be  put  to  them !  They  would  affirm  it  with  a  unity 
of  acclamation  that  would  rend  the  roof  of  the  capitol !" 

Such  was  Mr.  Webster's  happy  tact  of  handling  delicate  sub- 
jects, of  answering  objections  that  required  discriminate  lan- 
guage, and  of  turning  the  morale,  the  popular  sentiment,  of  an 
objection  against  those  who  raised  it.  In  the  same  speech  be 
shows  his  ardent  love  for  New  England,  and  gives  another  ex- 
ample of  his  felicity  in  turning  the  argument  of  an  adversary  to 
his  own  purposes  and  advantage,  making  it  decorous  for  him- 
sdf  to  pay  a  useful  compliment  where,  otherwise,  all  oompli. 
ment  would  have  been  uncalled  for  and  8uq>ected.    '^I  would 
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&ra&  tvW  ipMk  iif  tU  ]9ik  of  Apnl,  «m^ 
^T^ham  ^Ma^g  li  mmamrif  to  add  die  y^ 
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swered.  Hi  tern  tha  oifaet^  into  m  ooeasioo  t4|I 
#i«™  —  ***  mabad  to  ai^jf ,  but  could  iio« 
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am;^  of  his  life  comes  next  up,  in  dironological  order,  for  the 
consideration  and  admiration  of  the  reader. 

The  interval  between  the  two  sessions  of  the  twentieth  con- 
gress is  memorable  for  the  election  of  Andrew  Jackson  over 
his  competitor,  John  Quincy  Adams.  The  party,  made  up  of 
the  discordant  elements  before  mentioned,  which  had  united  to 
break  down  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  had  succeeded 
in  its  purpose.  The  slander  on  Mr.  Adams,  in  relation  to  his 
bargain  with  Mr.  Clay,  had  been  so  industriously  repeated,  that 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  country  had  come  to  put  implicit 
confidence  in  its  truth;  and  even  at  this  day,  there  are  thousands 
of  well-meaning  men  in  the  United  States,  men  of  the  greatest 
worth  and  integrity,  who  could  scarcely  be  more  insulted,  or  at 
least  affronted,  than  by  the  suggestion  of  a  doubt  on  this  subject 
To  all  practical  intents,  therefore,  the  slander  was  just  as  efiect- 
ual  as  if  it  had  l:>een  historically  and  undeniably  a  &ct ;  and,  as 
it  spread  among  the  people,  Jacksou^s  popularity  rose,  and  that 
of  the  president  went  down.  Jackson  was  made  president  by 
a  majority  unknown  since  the  drys  of  Monroe.  Webster,  who 
was  the  cause  of  the  vote  of  Clay's  friends  being  given  to  Mr. 
Adams,  and  Clay,  who  had  probably  only  acquiesced  in  the 
course  of  Mr.  Webster,  had  both  labored  to  sustam  the  admin- 
istration of  their  common  friend ;  but  no  support,  however 
able,  or  from  men  however  distinguished,  could  sustain  a  man, 
who  had  been  doomed  before  he  had  done  either  good  or 
evil. 

The  party  of  the  new  administration,  therefore,  was  merely 
an  opposition ;  and  an  opposition  is  very  likely  to  be  made  of 
dissimilar  and  discordant  materials.  This  is  more  liable  to  be 
the  case  when  the  opposition  is  based  on  personal  and  malicious 
grounds.  There  is  then  not  likely  to  be  much  principle  at 
stake.  It  is  mere  hatred,  resentment,  or  revenge.  Whatever 
was  tlie  animus  of  the  opposition  party  now  in  power,  it  is  very 
certain  that  the  party  itself  was  not  at  all  united.    Jackson 
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and  Crawford  hnd  not  been  fHends,  Ci^wfbrd  and  Calhrmti 
had  not  been  friends ',  and  Calboun,  iboiigh  now  viee-prevsidtsot 
under  Jackson,  bad  avowed  opiaiods,  and  wa«  then  scci^l/ 
fiMteiing  a  spin!;  wliich  was  not  only  leading  directly  to  a  s^v- 
emnce  of  the  Umon^  but  which  was  exceedingly  distasteftU  to 
the  presid^^nt 

It  will  be  reniembered  that  the  tariff  of  1816  was  a  meagre 
of  the  sou  them  and  western  states,  which  forced  it  upon  New 
England  in  spite  of  a  determined  and  protracted  opposition^  in 
which  Mr.  Webster  had  taken  a  prominent  part  The  tirifT 
of  18^,  al$o,  had  !►€€«  appoaed  by  tho  New  England  ©totes, 
but  was  carried  at  last  by  smithem  and  w^tera  votea.  The 
tariff  of  1828  had  been  accepted  by  Mr.  Webster,  but  it  had 
been  ^  atxsepied,  not  because  a  high  protection  had  been  the 
original  policy  ctf  X(»vv  Kii^lnnd.  but  h*oaiiw*  h  Kid  h^er]  m;^de 
the  policy  of  the  government  The  high  tariff  system,  in  fiwjt, 
from  first  to  last,  had  been  a  western  and  southern  aflSiir,  and 
had  been  incorporated  as  an  element  of  the  general  policy  of 
the  country  by  southern  and  western  votes.  In  1828,  how- 
ever, New  England  had  acquiesced  in  this  southern  and  western 
measure,  while  the  south  and  west  themselves  had  grown  a  little 
cxx)l  or  indifferent  towards  it  They  had  initiated  and  carried 
it,  and  had  thus  caused  an  untold  amount  of  investments  to  be 
made  in  various  manufacturing  establishments,  chiefly  located 
in  New  England ;  and  now'  they  began  to  turn  round  upon 
their  own  act,  not  only  dishonoruig  and  rejecting  it,  but  accu- 
sing it  of  being  unfriendly,  even  hostile,  to  the  interests  of  the 
west  and  south.  There  was  probably  some  disappoifltment, 
and  some  jealousy,  mixed  up  with  this  change  of  opinion  and 
practice.  When  originated.  New  England  was  engaged  al- 
most exclusively  in  navigation ;  and  the  tariff,  it  was  supposed, 
by  throwing  restrictions  on  free  trade,  would  benefit  the  agri- 
culture of  the  west  and  south,  though  it  might  also  diminish 
the  business  of  the  east     The  result  of  the  measure  had  nd 
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enlMy  met  tlieeaq>ectationof  itBorigiiiaton.  New  England, 
having  more  ready  capital  than  could  be  employed  to  the  beat 
•dvantage  in  a  commerce  thus  restrained,  had  diverted  the  sur- 
plus of  this  capital  to  those  mtoufactures,  which  had  been  par- 
ticularly marked  out  for  protection  by  these  southern  and  west- 
em  tariffs.  Make  the  laws  as  they  would,  fix  whatever  boun- 
daries to  business  that  any  sections  of  the  Union  might  devise, 
New  England  had  known  how  to  thrive.  She  could  not 
thrive,  however,  any  more  than  any  other  section,  if  the  laws 
were  not  kept  more  or  less  uniform  and  firm,  if  they  were  to 
be  changed  with  every  congress,  or  every  new  notion  that 
might  possibly  get  the  ascendency  for  a  day.  Having,  there- 
fore, been  forced  into  the  business  of  manu&ctures,  and  having 
involved  a  large  amount  of  property  in  it,  New  England  was 
now  willing  to  relinquish  her  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  pro- 
tection, and  to  stand  up  in  support  of  the  darling  measure  of 
the  south  and  west  She  expected,  no  doubt,  that  the  south 
and  west  would  congratulate  her  upon  her  conversion,  and  pro* 
nounce  themselves  fortunate  in  having  made  so  good  a  coot* 
vert  Not  so.  The  south  and  west  had  now  changed  sides. 
They  opened  up  a  determined  opposition  to  their  own  measure. 
They  used,  in  that  opposition,  the  very  aiguments  which  they 
had  tried  to  answer  when  given  to  them  from  the  lips  of  Mr. 
Webster.  This  shange  of  sentiment  had  commenced  as  early 
as  1828,  when  the  tariff  bill  of  that  year,  which  was  rather  &• 
vorable  to  New  England,  was  under  discussion  in  the  senate. 
It  was  a  change  so  sudden  and  so  marked  that  Mr.  Webster 
had  not  seen  fit  to  let  it  pass  without  observation :  "  New 
England,  sir,*^  said  he,  in  his  speech  of  the  9th  of  May,  1828| 
^  has  not  been  a  leader  in  this  policy.  On  the  contrary,  she 
held  back  herself  and  tried  to  hold  others  back  fh)m  it,  fh>m 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  to  1824.  Up  to  1824,  she  was 
accused  of  sinister  and  selfish  designs,  because  she  discounte- 
nanced the  progress  of  this  policy.    It  was  laid  to  her  ohax^ 


-  '■■  ..  Vw-n.-fit  f'l  New  England  ;  to  be  brougtit  lorwa 
V   n-'i  .l^-iLn-i^^-i  to  Gratiry  the  cupidity  of  the  p 

-  .i  %v.  *i>.hv  o-taMi-hin-nts.  B-^th  charges,  sir,  ai 
without  the  slightest  foundation.  The  opinion  of  Nev 
^  to  IfcW  waa  iUmded  m  th,  c.:.  i.  t  t,  iri^  €m  ih 
^  wi««  aid  bei^  belk  i^  beiwif  iiid  aliefi,  lli« 

gwtt  ii«Wi«t»  o«  lilt  fewdtfiWi  of  gtiwmi^ 
wlw  crtdd  *efl  licwr  fciig  «!*  l»mn»g«  ir«ild  b 
wliat  rt»dm^  *^tn,  or  per^r^fW*  it  wCiiW  edit 
granted!  It  i*  »t>w  i^wlj  fift«3i  jew*  ^uce,  smfli 
thtngs  wbidi  I  ev*r  vcotured  to  ay  bere,  1  exprfewi 
doubt  wlwihcr  t\m  gt^vmimml  ww  fitted  by  \tm  cc 
to  iidjniiiM^  aid  and  ptotectiaii  to  particular  porairttt 
having  «ned «dipiii«rite  into bdiis  W  iiKii»ti«»t 
h  wmild  mt  ifterwdn  dc»ert  thw,  Aoold  trcMili1» 
ilimi^aiKile^wfiimtotWrtoa  Whether  thb 
the  rml^  iarttliilft  tsffitow*.  und  not  of  sagnaty, 
b«  lyflM,  TtnuliD  to  te  afMso." 

in  tho  mm^  ^H^»  Mr,  Wtbstcr  Elites  tfee  grtmii^ 
Kew  Eogland  had  been  ocwnpelled  to  change  her  p 
a4  It  b  a«i  di»r  a  defense  of  hb  owe  course  as  cwi  I 
new!  to  bis  pvm,  a  further  extract  U  apprcipmte  h 
^^  ^  w:^  ise.  *     "  At  the  same  time  it  tes  ti«<i," 
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preridenta,  I  believe  without  exoeption,  have  ooDcorred  in  this 
general  sentiment ;  and  the  very  first  act  of  congress  laying 
duties  on  imports  adopted  the  unusual  expedient  of  a  preamble, 
apparently  for  little  other  purpose  than  that  of  declaring  that 
the  duties  which  it  imposed  were  laid  for  the  encouragement 
and  protection  of  manufactures.  When,  at  the  commencem^it 
of  the  late  war,  duties  were  doubled,  we  were  told  that  we 
should  find  a  mitigation  of  the  weight  of  taxation  in  the  new 
aid  and  succor  which  would  be  thus  afibrded  to  our  own  man 
u&cturing  labor.  Like  arguments  were  urged,  and  prevailed, 
but  not  by  the  aid  of  New  England  votes,  when  the  tariff  was 
afterwards  arranged,  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  1816.  Finally, 
after  a  whole  winter's  deliberation,  the  act  of  1824  received  the 
sanction  of  both  houses  of  congress,  and  settled  the  policy  of 
the  country.  What,  then,  was  New  England  to  do  1  She 
was  fitted  for  manu&cturing  operations,  by  the  amount  and 
character  of  her  population,  by  her  capital,  by  the  vigor  and 
enei^  of  her  free  labor,  by  the  skill,  economy,  enterprise,  and 
perseverance  of  her  people.  I  repeat,  what  was  she,  under 
those  circumstances,  to  do  ?  A  great  and  prosperous  rival  in 
her  near  neighborhood,  threatening  to  draw  from  her  a  part, 
perhaps  a  great  part,  of  her  foreign  commerce ;  was  she  to  use, 
or  to  neglect,  those  other  means  of  seeking  her  own  prosperity 
which  belonged  to  her  character  and  condition  1  Was  she  to 
hold  out  forever  against  the  course  of  the  government,  and  see 
herself  losing  on  one  side,  and  yet  make  no  effort  to  sustain 
herself  on  the  other  1  No,  sir.  Nothing  was  lefl  to  New  En- 
gland, after  the  act  of  1824,  but  to  conform  herself  to  the  will 
of  others.  Nothing  was  left  to  her,  but  to  consider  that  the 
government  had  fixed  and  determined  her  own  policy ;  and 
that  policy  was  protection,''^ 

This  protection,  however,  had  become,  as  has  been  seen,  and 
fdt  the  reason  that  has  been  assigned,  distasteful  to  the  south 
and  west,  but  particularly  to  the  south.    The  south  could  not 


».x-wv,»i*.y, »  o«cmjn.«.vvi  tu  a  \»jLt;  ui  ijuiigress,  ana 
established  iiccording  to  the  forms  and  requisition 
stitution.  South  Carolina,  however,  had  chosen 
an  exception  to  this  general  lact.  South  Carolinj 
Calhoun,  the  vice-preadent  under  General  Jacks 
impossible  t^^  hreaik  down  the  tiriff  bj^  the  only  n 
ladog  reoqgiiiied  or  provided  fur  in  the  oonstinid< 
it  upon  benelf  to  seek  out  ftnotJu^r  moA%  which 
tion  vtrtualljr,  oraistrudjvely,  md  iietually  e\ery^ 
She  had  set  up  thedoctnut^  of  state-rightsi  She, 
that,  wh(?nevi?r  laws  should  be  passed  distasteful  lt 
state  had  the  right,  m  spjte  of  congress^  in  apito  c 
spite  of  everything,  to  dccbro  such  legisJation  n 
withixt  her  own  territorial  limits,  Not  only  l^dJ 
this  Dovd,  this  dangerous  doctrine  been  put  forth 
Bpecsulation^  in  the  heat  and  exdtcmeat  of  del^ate,  1 
then  a  sma31  but  vigorous  party  in  the  aetmC^^and 
which  acknowledged  the  vice-pn^sideiit  himself  as  i 
such  gentlemen  m  Mc  Duftk  and  Hayne  as  parliai; 
e^  which  ihneateued,  provided  the  tariff  pdky 
peafed^  to  put  the  tlimry  into  immediate  p]«otio% 

Sudi  was  the  position  of  aflkirs  when  Andrew  2 
hia  place  aa  president  of  the  United  States,  Such  \ 
t**^  ««  5  of  the  first  session  of  the  twttt 
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Alt  supported  the  administration,  and,  in  fiu^  of  the  adininis- 
tntion  itself^  that  only  a  spark  was  needed  to  blow  up  a  confia- 
gradoD.  That  ^)ark,  unoonsciouslj,  acddentally,  and  inno- 
cently, was  soon  struck. 

On  the  29th  of  December,  1829,  a  resolution  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Foote,  a  senator  from  Connecticut,  in  the  following  lan- 
guage :  "•  Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  public  lands  be 
instructed  to  inquire  and  report  the  quantity  of  public  lands 
remaining  unsold  within  each  state  and  territory.  And  whether 
it  be  expedient  to  limit  for  a  certain  period  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands  to  such  lands  only  as  have  heretofore  been  offered 
for  sale  and  are  now  subject  to  entry  at  the  minimum  price. 
And,  also,  whether  the  office  of  surveyor^eneral,  and  some 
of  the  land-offices,  may  not  be  abolished  without  detriment  to 
the  public  interest"  To  this  resolution,  as  hero  stated,  an 
amendment  was  subsequently  added  by  the  motion  of  a  sena- 
tor from  Maine,  Mr.  Sprague,  in  the  following  words :  «*  Or 
whether  it  be  expedient  to  adopt  measures  to  hasten  the  sales 
and  extend  more  rapidly  the  su^^'cys  of  the  public  lands." 

Such  a  resolution,  certainly,  a  resolution  of  mere  inquiry, 
was  innocent  enough,  and  could  not,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, and  in  an  ordiniuy  state  of  public  feeling,  have  pro- 
duced the  protracted  and  celebrated  debate  which  ensued.  As 
the  state  of  feeling  was,  in  fact,  it  required  no  little  tact,  on  the 
part  of  the  disunion  members  of  congress,  to  make  the  resolu- 
tion the  means,  or  the  parliamentary  support,  of  the  wide  and 
rambling  discussion  of  the  general  and  sectional  bearings  of  al- 
most every  measure  of  the  government  since  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution.  Mr.  Calhoun,  however,  who  was  the  source 
and  center  of  the  new  doctrines,  was  in  the  chair ;  and  it  was 
very  much  at  his  option  to  protract  or  limit  the  debate.  He 
sat  there,  in  the  vice-presidential  chair,  secretly  enjoying  its 
progress,  because  he  heard,  almost  every  day  for  weeks,  from 
the  lips  of  his  confederates,  the  advocacy  of  a  doctrine  to  which 
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lift  looked  wjtb  a  lonil  auti  fNitc^niiU  tmrt!*     From  ih^  20th  of 

DeoeinbLT  to  ikn^  middle  of  tho  next  rdontli,  tlw  Groat  D**bat«^ 
AS  the  newspapers  begnn  to  (!tjk  it»  likfi  liic  IjtTjkcti-backcd 
Berpent  of  the  piif^t.  dmggod  it*;  slow  Wt^0h  nJxji^g,  II  \i7is  &fMia 
de6tm(?d  to  fail  lato  haruls  (KiiniUa  of  i*jt?ifjitmg  it  Ihira  the* 
hywest  depths  of  pnrty  striife  to  the  ht%ht  uf  a  world-wide 
reno^oL 

That  renown  mak^  it  brnpoftiuit  to  set  down^  with  more 
than  usvial  tuiiiutt^iiese,  the  ohrom>lfi|;ie-ftl  oilier  of  Ibe  omtarede^- 
bate.  Tho  original  rtissoluttoti,  m  hfiK  \\pcn  stated^  w&M  oitt^n^d 
hy  Mr.  Footo  ou  tha  29lli  ot  fJ^ewitilw,  18m  Mn  F*iote, 
in  presenting  it.  made  a  very  brief  laiilhtjttikm  of  Im  object, 
which  v,^i\%  as  he  si^id,  merdj  to  eticit  f»era  In  itj^ard  to  our 
public  lamls  Mr,  FtXite  w^s  flae^erod  ,by  Mr,  Bonton,  s*>n^ 
tor  troin  ^MiASOiui,  In  his  boldts^t  &t^l  somewhvU  intmip  rjita 
manner.  lie  declared  it  to  he  a  resolution  of  inquiry,  not  in 
regard  to  the  puljlic  lands  exactly,  hut  how  New  England  could 
perpetrate  a  loni^-ineditated  wrongr  upon  the  uiterests  of  the 
west.  This  intent  ion  was  disavowerl  at  once,  not  only  by  Air. 
Foote  hirn  elf,  hut  l)y  several  eastern  members,  who  addressed 
the  senate  hi'ielly  on  the  day  alter  the  resolution  was  inti'o- 
duced.  At  the  close  of  that  day's  dis(.'ussion  of  the  subject,  it 
was  made  the  order  of  the  day  tor  January  the  11th,  1830. 
It  was  not  taken  up,  however,  till  the  13th  of  January,  when 
several  westei'n  loenibers  spoke  vehemently  and  very  discur- 
sively airanist  the  resolution.  It  wiis  then  laid  over  to  the 
18th,  on  whieli  day  Mr.  Benton  a^ain  took  the  floor  and  spoke 
at  great  length,  vii^K-ntly  resistin<r  the  inquiry,  and  closmg  up 
with  a  set  and  deliberate  attack  on  New  Enghmd  and  her  pol- 
icy. He  accused  her  of  having  always  been  unfriendly  to  the 
west.  He  (h'clared  that  the  west  had  grown  only  beciiuse  she 
could  pi"osj)er  in  spiie  of  the  op{H)sition  of  New  England  ;  and 
he  used  lanfru;ig(\  and  declared  sentiments,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  had  perhaps  never  been  paralleled,  up  to  dmt  period,  in 
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either  the  senate  or  the  house.  On  the  day  following,  Janu- 
ary the  19th,  several  eastern  senators,  and  among  them  Mr. 
Holmes,  of  Maine,  again  disclaimed  all  intention  of  wronging 
the  west,  and  defended  New  England  from  all  imputation  of 
the  kind.  When  Mr.  Holmes  sat  down,  Mr.  Hayne,  of  South 
Carolina,  the  rising  favorite  of  his  state  and  the  champion  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  senate,  took  the  floor. 

Mr.  Hayne  was  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the  senate. 
A  spare  but  rather  comely  man,  he  possessed  no  small  spright- 
liness  of  talents,  and  a  great  readiness  of  speech.  He  had  been 
of  a  very  precocious  chai-acter  from  his  youth.  Having  risen 
to  respectability  as  a  speaker  before  he  had  become  a  man, 
immediately  upon  his  reaching  manhood  and  coming  into  pub- 
lic life,  his  oratory  had  given  him  position,  emolument,  and 
ferae.  As  an  orator,  he  was  rapid,  fiery,  and  of  such  remarka- 
ble quickness  and  facility  of  speech,  that  he  seemed  to  run  all 
round  a  slower  adversary  before  he  had  time  to  think.  By 
the  time  an  opponent  could  get  himself  to  understand  what  had 
been  last  said,  and  hogan  to  see  through  the  force  of  it,  the 
sprigthly  genius  would  be  off^  quick  as  light,  on  some  other  topic, 
pouring  out  a  volley  of  words,  of  figures,  of  rhetoric  all  ablaze, 
which  seemed  to  stun  and  blind  whom  it  did  not  comdnoe. 
Such  was  his  rapidity  of  utterance,  that,  when  most  excited,  he 
appeared  to  stand  in  the  centre  of  a  halo  of  brilliant  speech,  al- 
most transfigured,  with  eye,  lip,  hands,  feet,  all  on  fire  with  a 
sort  of  trv'inulous  animation.  In  this  peculiar  way,  he  was 
very  eloquent.  Or  rather,  he  was  an  astonishment  He  was 
less  remarkable  for  what  he  said,  than  for  his  Vlay  of  saying  it 
Though  not  very  able  in  point  of  argument,  he  was  not  desti- 
tute of  l(^c.  Sometimes  he  would  throw  out  a  thought,  quid^ 
and  unexpected,  that  hit  a  listener  like  a  bullet  Withal,  he 
was  graceful,  and,  in  general,  courteous,  though  occasionally, 
when  most  rapt,  he  would  utter  language  which  could  not  be 
regarded  as  entirely  decon)us.     When  his  passions  were  dis. 
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birbed,  he  would  become  ©reti  [^ersortial,  aad  Ttoleut,  and  oflea- 
mvQ ;  dtid  die  fiwiility  and  mpidifcy  of  hh  utterafice,  which  h^ 
fttid  his  fricnda  took  for  power  of  speech,  and  in  which,  It  was 
quite  evident,  he  had  a  secret  confidence,  pushed  him  not  in- 
frequently beyond  his  better  judgment,  aiid  made  him  arrogant 
and  supercilious. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Hayne^  in  which  be  made  a  sesndble  im- 
pression on  tlie  lobbies,  though  but  little  on  the  senate,  dosed 
the  discussion  for  that  day.  On  the  next  day,  January  the 
SOth,  Mr.  Webster  made  his  fii^t  reply  to  this  prodigy  and 
chanripion  of  the  south.  Until  ITajae  had  spoken,  Mn  Web- 
ster had  kppt  his  seat^  and  had  given  no  signs  of  his  intending 
to  address  the  senate  on  the  resolution.  He  was,  in  fact,  at 
that  very  time,  daily  and  assiduously  engaged  in  the  supreme 
court,  in  the  case  of  Carver^s  Lessees  against  John  Jacob  Astor, 
a  cause  which  demanded  his  attention  and  occupied  his  thoughts. 
The  speech  of  Mr.  Hayne,  however,  brought  the  new  doctrine 
of  South  Carolina  so  fully  out,  and  made  so  bold  and  vigorous 
an  attack  on  the  New  England  States,  that  he  could  no  longer, 
in  duty  to  himself  or  to  his  constituents,  keep  his  seat  His 
speech  was  a  very  calm  argument,  expressed  in  very  moderate 
language,  and  delivered  in  a  most  conciliatory  style,  directly  touch- 
ing the  resolution  before  the  senate.  After  a  brief  introduction, 
giving  the  reasons  for  his  speaking  on  the  question,  and  ex- 
piring the  question  itself,  he  went  on,  in  the  first  place,  to  re- 
ply to  the  statements  of  Mr.  Hayne  in  relation  to  the  policy 
of  the  government  respecting  the  sale  of  the  public  lands.  He 
showed  conclusively  that  that  policy  had  always  been  liberal 
and  wise.  Then  he  proceeded  to  examine  Mr.  Hayne's  ob- 
jection to  a  fixed  revenue,  or  any  revenue,  «s  it  served  the 
purposes  of  what  the  South  Carolina  senator  stigmatized  as 
conaolidation  ;  but  Mr.  Webster  clearly  proved,  that  it  was 
not  consolidation,  in  the  bad  sense  in  which  this  new  school  of 
politicians  used  the  term,  but  in  the  patriotic  import  of  the 
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term  as  employed  by  Washington,  that  roused  the  oppoeitioQ 
of  these  southern  gentlemen.  They  opposed  consolidation^  that 
iS)  a  settled  general  government,  because  they  were  out  with 
that  government,  because  they  wished  to  overthrow  it,  and  be- 
cause they  intended,  if  successful,  to  erect  their  doctrine  of  state 
sovereignty,  and  state  rights,  and  state  independence,  on  the 
ruins  of  the  constitution.  Next  Mr.  Webster  advanced  to 
what  Mr.  Hayne  had  said,  in  the  most  invidious  and  offensive 
manner,  against  the  New  England  states,  because  those  states 
were  friendly  to  a  tariff;  and  he  demonstrated,  that,  whatever 
the  policy  of  protection  was,  whether  good  or  bad,  it  was  not 
originally  a  New  England  measure,  but  a  measure  adopted  by 
New  England  from  the  hands  of  southern  politicians,  the  leader 
of  whom,  Mr.  Calhoun,  was  a  South  Carolina  man.  Mr.  Hayne 
had  spoken  largely  and  loudly,  also,  against  the  doctrine  of  in- 
ternal improvements ;  and  Mr.  Webster  next  proved,  by  testi- 
mony taken  from  the  speeches  of  southern  members  of  oon- 
gresa,  in  &ct  by  a  speech  of  Mr.  Mc  DufHe,  another  South  Car- 
olina congressman,  that  the  south  had  itself  once  claimed  the 
authorship,  denying  the  honor  to  every  other  section  of  the 
Union,  of  that  very  system  of  internal  improvements,  which 
Mr.  Hayne,  with  characteristic  levity,  now  abandoned  and 
abused.  In  all  these  respects,  and  at  every  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  government,  Mr.  Webster  showed,  that  New  En- 
gland had  piu^ued  a  liberal  policy  toward  the  western  states, 
and  a  magnanimous  and  conservative  course  toward  the  south. 
As  a  general  example  of  the  effect  of  this  generous  course,  he 
drew  a  picture  of  Ohio  as  she  was  about  the  time  whoi  the 
policy  of  the  government,  by  the  votes  of  New  England,  was 
established,  and  of  Ohio  as  she  had  become,  which  has  been 
everywhere  and  ever  since  admired :  ^  And  here,  sir,  at  the 
epoch  of  17IH,''  said  the  senator,  ^  let  us  pause  and  survey  the 
scene,  as  it  actually  existed  thirty-five  years  aga  Let  us  look 
back  and  behold  it*    Over  all  that  is  now  Ohio  thepe  then 
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stretdiod  one  vast  wildeniBSs^  unHroken  DJtcwpt  by  tvi^o  small 
E|)ots  of  c-ivllizcd  (^ultnref  tUe  one  at  llfdrlefta,  tuitJ  the  other  at 
Cincinnati,  At  thes*^  little  opctiings,  hard  I  j  ench  a  pin's  paint 
upon  tho  map,  the  unn  of  the  fnflitJ«jr-man  kv:l  levtfled  the  fi^rv 
est  and  let  in  the  sun.  These  little  patches  of  earth,  tlieniSfUt^ 
almost  ovcrshaflowed  by  the  boughs  of  that  wtldt-mesa^  whuh 
liad  sttM^J  and  pt-rpt'tiiatad  itsdf,  from  century  to  CLmtiin',  ever 
Since  the  orenD'on,  were  aJl  that  hud  theu  be«*n  rtfjJt^red  \t*r* 
dant  by  the  hand  of  man.  In  an  extyent  of  hyndred;*  and  thou- 
fiends  of  square  Tuilcs,  no  other  aitrfftcc  of  smiling  j^een  at- 
tested the  presence  af  civilization.  The  hnntcr's  path  croH*ied 
mighty  rtvers,  flowing  in  eoUtary  grandeur,  wliojse  sourees  lay 
in  remote  and  unknown  n^tins  of  IJie  \dldemes8.  It  stnick 
upon  the  north  on  a  yaat  Inimd  W&Sk^  over  which  the  wintry 
tempests  rA^ed  as  on  the  ocMn ;  all  around  v^^m  Imre  motion. 
It  was  fresh,  untouched,  unbounded,  magnificent  wilderness. 
And,  sir,  what  is  it  now  ?  Is  it  imagination  only,  or  can  it 
possibly  be  fact,  that  presents  such  a  change  as  surprises  and 
astonishes  us,  when  we  turn  our  eyes  to  what  Ohio  now  is  ? 
Is  it  reality,  or  a  dre^un,  that,  in  so  short  a  period  even  as 
thirty-five  years,  tliere  has  spriuig  up,  on  the  same  surface,  an 
independent  state  with  a  million  of  people?  A  million  of  in- 
hiibitants !  an  amount  of  pojMilation  greater  than  that  of  all  the 
cantons  of  Switzerland ;  equal  to  one  third  of  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States  when  they  undei-t^KDk  to  accomplish  their  in- 
dependence. This  new  member  of  the  republic  has  already 
left  far  behind  her  a  majority  of  the  old  stiites.  She  is  now 
by  the  side  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania;  and,  in  pdnt  of 
numbers,  wmH  shortly  admit  no  equal  but  New  York  herself. 
If,  sir,  we  may  judge  of  measures  by  their  results,  what  lessons 
do  these  facts  read  us  upon  the  policy  of  the  government  ? 
What  inferences  do  they  authorize  upon  the  general  question 
of  kindne-ss  or  unkindness  ?  What  convictions  do  they  enforce 
88  to  the  wisdom  and  ability,  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  folly  and 
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incapacity,  on  the  other,  of  owr  general  administration  of  west- 
em  affiiirs?  Sir,  doc^s  it  not  require  siymo  YK)rtion  of  scl^ro- 
spect  in  us  to  iin<'i;;iiie,  that,  if  our  liglit  liiul  s^hrme  on  the  path 
of  go  Venn  nei  it,  if  our  \vis<Joni  (ould  have  Ikvu  consulted  in  its 
measures,  a  nnn*o  ra|»i'i  advancu  to  stri*n«;tli  and  prosperity 
would  have  bton  cxfuriinaMi  I  For  my  own  part,  while  lam 
struck  witii  wondvr  at  tlio  success,  I  also  l<x»k  with  admiration 
at  the  wisdom  and  furt'siirlit,  which  ori;TnKilly  arranged  and  pre- 
scribed the  system  f(»r  the  settlement  of  the  jmhlic  domain. 
Its  ojHjration  ha^;  liccu,  without  a  moment's  intemiption,  to 
push  the  settlement  uf  the  western  country  to  the  extent  of  our 
utmost  means." 

Clear  and  conclusive  as  was  Mr.  Webster's  spe^'ch,  it  did  not 
terminate  the  discussion  of  the  resolution.  It  only  roused  up 
the  southem  members  to  jMit  f5>iih  all  their  strength.  They 
had  achievcil  something,  they  thought,  in  getting  Mr.  Webster 
to  his  feet.  It  was  their  si.'ttlcd  {niriM)sc,  there  is  no  doubt,  not 
only  to  attack  New  England  and  niKlcr  her  odiims  hi  the  eyes 
of  the  other  sections  ot'  the  Union,  but  particularly  to  attack 
and  demolish  Mr.  Webster,  who  had  bi'cn  ever  the  chief  reli- 
ance of  the  New  Kngland  states.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had 
Mr.  Webster  taken  his  seat,  than  Mr.  Benton  stoo<l  up,  ready 
to  <leal  his  heaviest  blows  on  the  liead  of  the  sen^itor  from 
Massachusc'tts ;  and  the  remainder  of  tliat  day,  January  the 
20th,  was  thus  ocvupit^d.  The  next  cky,  Mr.  Webster  was 
under  obligations  to  attend  in  the  supreme  court,  where  the 
case  alre;idy  mentioned  wiis  to  come  on  ior  argument;  and 
Mr.  Cliambers,  of  ^Maryland,  accimlingly,  with  a  becoming 
coiu*tesy,  and  a  courtesy  always  (>xtended  heretof<)rc  on  similar 
oraergencies,  moved  an  a<ljounimo]it,  or  a  postponement  of  the 
question,  for  Mr.  Webster's  iu-commodation.  !Mr.  Ilayue, 
however,  was  too  eager  to  be  c<jnrt<'r)us.  He  rose  and  object- 
ed to  any  j>ostjHmenu'nt  of  the  <list-ussion.  "  lie  saw  the  gen- 
tleman from  Llassiichusi'tts  in  his  seat,"  he  said,  "  and  pre- 
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^med  he  eould  make  mi  arrai^geiuent  wtuch  would  en&bte  hira 
to  be  present,  here,  during  tiie  diBcuss&Jon  to-dAj.  lie  was  un- 
wiUing  that  this  subject  should  be  postponed  before  he  had  aa 
opportunity  of  replying  to  some  ot^the  obsen^ations  which  had 
fallen  from  that  gentlemfin  j&albsrdBj^  He  would  not  deny 
that  sc>nic  things  kid  ^en  from  bim  which  rankled  htire^ 
[touching  Ids  breast,]  from  whidi  he  would  desire  at  once  to 
relieve  himself  The  gentleman  had  discharged  his  fire  in  the 
presence  of  the  sc^natc.  Ho  hoped  he  would  now  afford  him 
an  opportunity  of  returning  the  shot "  Tins  last  remark  was 
uttered,  it  is  said,  iii  a  very  taunting  and  defiant  air ;  as  if  the 
South  Ou^olina  senator  felt  that  he  liad  only  to  touch  the  trig* 
ger,  and  liis  great  antagonist  would  ML  The  tone  of  defiance 
however,  was  not  likely  to  intimidate  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Web- 
ster. "Witli  a  compassionate  smile,  he  answered  from  his  seat : 
"  Let  I  he  discussion  proceed  ;  I  am  ready,  now,  to  receive  the 
gentleman's  fire ! " 

But  it  was  not  then  Mr.  Hayne's  place  to  speak.  Mr.  Ben- 
ton had  th(i  floor ;  and  he  had  delivered  only  the  exordium  of 
his  speech  on  the  day  before.  lie  now  proceeded,  according 
to  his  usual  manner,  to  utter  some  sweeping  charges  against 
New  England  in  relation  to  its  bearing  in  congress  toward 
the  west,  and  sustained  his  charges  with  great  vehemence  of 
style,  by  a  few  quotations  of  irrelevant  votes,  and  by  an  hour 
or  two's  length  of  severe  denunciation,  highly  declamatory, 
but  without  his  usual  point.  Mr.  Hayne  rose  as  Mr.  Benton 
took  his  seat ;  and,  afler  speaking  in  reply  to  Mr.  Webster 
longer  than  Mr.  Webster  had  himself  spoken,  he  found  him- 
self only  at  the  threshold  of  what  he  wished  to  say.  Ex- 
hausted, and  out  of  breath,  he  reached  the  hour  of  adjourn- 
ment, when,  probably  for  his  accommodation,  the  subject  was 
postponed  till  the  25th,  and  made  the  special  order  for  that 
day.  The  day  arrived.  The  senate  chamber  and  the  lobbies 
were  well  filled  with  spectators.     Mr,  Ilaync  proceeded  with 
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fab  apeeoh,  which  consisted  of  a  defense  of  the  doctnne  of 
South  Carolina,  which  claimed  the  right,  as  a  reserved  state 
aight,  of  nullifying  the  laws  of  the  general  government,  when- 
ever, in  her  opinion,  those  laws  were  plainly  and  palpably  uft. 
constitutional.  He  endeavored  to  show  that  the  doctrine  was 
not  a  new  one ;  that  it  had  been  originally  set  up  by  Virginia ; 
and  that,  what  was  expected  by  him,  doubtless,  to  be  a  partic- 
ular and  triumphant  overthrow  of  Mr.  Webster,  it  had  been 
mwntained  by  numerous  writers,  orators,  and  even  ministers 
in  Massachusetts.  He  spoke,  this  day,  about  two  hours  and  a 
half;  and  Mr.  Webster  rose,  with  the  intention  of  making  an 
immediate  answer,  the  very  moment  when  Mr.  Hayne  took 
his  seat  The  day,  however,  was  nearly  gone ;  and,  as  every 
one  now  seemed  desirous  to  give  Mr.  Webster  time  to  reply 
at  length,  the  nulliiiers  themselves  now  feeling,  after  Mr. 
Hayne^s  great  efibrt,  that  they  could  afford  to  be  magnani- 
mous, and  thus  make  the  victory  and  the  defeat  more  signal, 
the  senate  immediately  adjourned. 

The  next  day  was  the  day  of  days  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  the  day  never  to  be  forgotten,  as  long 
as  argument,  and  eloquence,  and  triumph,  are  words  possessed 
of  any  meaning  in  any  language  or  dialect  on  earth.  It  was 
the  day  of  the  delivery  of  the  greatest  parliamentary  speech 
ever  listened  to  on  this  continent ;  and  it  was  a  day,  which, 
for  any  similar  or  equal  efibrt,  will  scarcely  find  a  parallel, 
It  may  be,  for  a  hundred  generations.  Never,  till  that  day 
came,  had  the  illustrious  orator  of  New  England,  of  Amer- 
ica, of  the  nineteenth  century,  been  fully  roused.  Never 
had  he  felt  called  upon,  or  been  pushed  to  put  forth  all  his 
powers.  Until  that  day,  and  that  occasion,  no  man,  not  even 
his  best  friend  and  his  wannest  admirer,  had  known  the  full 
strength,  the  vast  sweep,  the  unrivaled  and  resistless  might  of 
his  massive,  nuyestic,  and  imperial  mind.  It  is  likely  that  he 
nad  never  been  entirely  consdous  of  his  whole  power  himselC 
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Ftoth  the  e^jncliipion  of  that  day,  howt?TCT,  Ills  friend s,  hin  end 
onos,  tliLr  senatft,  the  eouptry,  and  thn  -world,  Iihvc  betn  aijlo  to 
undc^rsland,  with  a  nearrr  nppmm-h  lo  tntth^  how  nmdi  of 
evoi'v  hiJin?ui  fiieulty,  how  murh  of  (.'Vt^ry  pts&ible  endowmcfitj 
how  much  of  every  inarmtT  aiid  meaaure  of  attajiimeiit,  how 
much  of  i*xiivy  t^lemf  nt  that  ciin  enter  into  the  mental  und 
moriil  of^nitituti<:ni  of  a  man,  u  cr>nijia*heiidt^  in  ihe  name, 
often  iTsed  but  seldoto  fiit,homt?d,  tif  Drtnicl  W  abater. 

It  ia  retnarkflhlii,  very  mrEUirkttlikv  that,  of  tiie  hun^rods 
who  listened  U>  that  spL^eeh^  m^  of  the  raiiny  who  w<*rie 
entirely  cnpal^le  of  appreciating  and  describing  *m  deh^^crynnd 
effect,  sij  fbw  should  iiavo  taken  the  pdns  to  portray  what  they 
saw,  and  felt,  and  he^ird.  In  fuct^  while  the  world  has^  ever 
since  it  a  doliren^,  resfjunded  with  it»  fiime,  but  two  or  three 
person^  fijivp  pvi  r  ^jiviri  Mirh  jiormint  oT  it.  fi^  ri^uM  mt]  iii'itfv 
rially  the  imagination  of  other  persons,  or  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  manUnd.  One  of  those  individuals  is  Mr.  Justice  Spragne, 
at  the  time  a  senator  ITom  Maine,  and  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment to  !Mr.  Foote's  resolution,  but  now  of  the  bench  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Immodiately  u|x>u  the  death  of  Mr.  Webster,  the 
circuit  court,  sitting  in  Boston,  met  to  commemorate  the  event ; 
and  Mr.  Sprague  was  requested,  as  one  of  the  speakers  on  the 
occasion,  particularly  to  dwell,  for  tlie  satisfaction  of  the  court, 
on  tiie  great  eftbrt  now  under  consideration.  In  compliance 
with  this  request,  after  speaking  generally  of  the  unequaled  tal- 
ents and  attainments  of  Mr.  Webster,  he  proceeded :  "  The 
present  occasion  does  not  permit  me  to  verify  these  general 
remarks  by  specific  and  detiiiled  references ;  nor  has  the  time 
arrivt^  when  his  later  efforts  can  be  dispassionately  considered. 
But  there  is  o!ie  speech,  made  so  long  since  as  to  be  now  mat- 
ter of  history,  and  involving  no  topic  of  personal  excitement., 
of  which  I  have  been  especially  requested  to  speak,  because  it 
is  the  more  celebrated ;  and  of  the  then  senators  from  New 
England,  I  am,  with  one  exception,  the  only  survivor;  and  it  is 
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proper  to  speak  of  it  here  and  now,  because  a  great,  vital 
question  of  constitutional  law  was,  by  that  speech,  settled  as 
completely  and  irrevocably  as  it  could  have  been  by  the  great- 
est minds  in  the  highest  judicial  tribunals. 

"  Mr.  Foote's  resolution  involved  merely  the  question  of 
limiting  or  extending  the  survey  of  the  public  lands.  Upon 
this,  Mr.  Benton  and  Mr.  Hayne  addressed  the  senate,  con- 
demning the  policy  of  the  eastern  states,  as  illiberal  toward 
the  west.  Mr.  Webster  replied,  in  vindication  of  New  Eng- 
land and  the  jyolicy  of  the  govenimcnt.  It  was  then  that  (jen- 
eral  Hayne  made  the  assault  which  that  speech  repelled. 

'*It  has  been  asked  if  it  be  possible  that  that  reply  was  made 
without  prc\'ious  preparation.  There  could  have  been  no  spe- 
cial preparation  })efore  the  speech  began  to  which  it  was  an 
answer.  When  General  Hayne  closed,  Mr.  Webster  followed, 
with  the  interval,  only,  of  the  usual  adjournment  of  one  night 
His  reply  was  made  to  repel  an  attack,  sudden,  unexpected, 
and  almost  unexampled,  an  attack  on  Mr.  Webster  personally, 
upon  Massachusetts  and  New  England,  and  upon  the  constitu- 
tion. 

"There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  attack  was  the  re- 
sult of  premeditation,  concert  and  arrangement.  His  assailant 
selected  his  own  time,  and  that,  too,  peculiarly  incimvenient  to 
Mr.  Webster,  for  at  that  moment,  the  supreme  court  were 
proceeding  in  the  hearing  of  a  cause  of  great  importance,  in 
which  he  was  leading  counsel.  For  this  reason,  he  requested, 
through  a  friend,  a  postponement  of  the  debate.  General 
Hayne  objected  ;  and  the  request  was  refused.  The  assailant, 
too,  selected  his  own  ground,  and  made  his  choice  of  topics, 
without  reference  to  the  resolution  before  the  senate,  or  the  le- 
gitimate subject  of  debate.  The  time,  the  matter,  and  the 
manner,  indicate  that  the  attack  was  made  with  a  design  to 
crush  a  formidable  political  opponent.  To  this  end,  personal 
luKtory,  the  annals  of  New  England  and  of  the  federal  party 
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were  ransacked  for  materials.  It  was  attempted  to  make  bim 
responsible,  not  only  for  what  was  his  own,  but  for  the  opinions 
and  conduct  of  others.  All  the  errors  and  delinquencies,  real 
or  supposed,  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  eastern  states,  and  of 
the  federal  party,  during  the  war  of  1812,  and  throughout  their 
history,  were  to  be  accumulated  on  him.  It  was  supposed, 
tiiat,  as  a  representative,  he  would  be  driven  to  defend  what 
was  indefensible,  and  to  uphold  what  could  not  be  sustained, 
and  as  a  federalist,  to  oppose  the  popular  resolutions  of  ^98. 

**  General  Hayne  heralded  his  speech  with  a  declaration  of 
war,  with  taunts  and  threats,  vaunting  antidpated  triumph,  as 
if  to  pai'alyze  by  intimidation ;  saying  that  he  had  something 
rankling  in  his  breast,  and  that  he  would  carry  the  war  into 
Afirica,  until  he  had  obtained  indemnity  for  the  past  and  secu- 
rity for  the  future. 

"  Mr.  Webster  evidently  felt  the  magnitude  of  the  occasion, 
and  a  consciousness  that  he  was  more  than  equal  to  it  On  no 
other  occasion,  although  I  have  heard  him  hundreds  of  times, 
have  I  seen  him  so  thoroughly  aroused.  Yet,  when  he  com- 
menced, and  throughout  the  whole,  he  was  perfectly  self-pos- 
sessed and  self-controlled.  Nevor  was  his  bearing  more  lofty, 
his  person  more  majestic,  his  manner  more  appropriate  and 
impressive. 

"  At  first,  a  few  of  his  opponents  made  some  show  of  indi^ 
ference.  But  the  power  of  the  orator  soon  swept  away  all  af- 
fectation ;  and  a  solemn,  deep,  absorbing  interest,  was  mani- 
fested by  all,  and  continued  even  throu^  his  profound  discus, 
sion  of  constitutional  law. 

^  When  he  closed,  the  impression  upon  all  was  too  deep  for 
utterance,  and,  to  this  day,  no  one  who  was  present  has  spo- 
ken of  that  speech,  but  as  a  matchless  achievement  and  a  com- 
plete triumph.  When  he  sat  down,  Greneral  Hayne  arose,  and 
endeavored  to  restate  and  reenforce  lus  argument    This  in- 
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pfoper  to  speak  of  it  here  and  now,  because  a  prrat,  vital 
question  of  constitutional  law  was,  ])y  that  spcwh,  wttled  as 
completely  and  irrevocably  as  it  could  have  Ijecn  by  the  great- 
est minds  in  the  highest  judicial  tribunals. 

"  Mr.  Foote's  resolution  involved  merely  the  question  of 
limiting  or  extending  the  survey  of  the  public  lands.  Upon 
this,  Mr.  Benton  and  Mr.  Ilayne  addressed  the  senate,  con- 
demning the  policy  of  the  eastern  states,  as  illiberal  toward 
the  west.  Mr.  Webster  replied,  in  vindication  of  New  lilng- 
land  and  the  j)olicy  of  the  government.  It  was  then  tluit  Geii- 
end  Hayne  made  the  assault  which  that  speech  repel  le<]. 

"It  has  been  a'^ked  if  it  be  possible  that  that  reply  was  made 
without  previous  preparation.  There  could  have  been  no  spo- 
cial  preparation  before  the  speech  began  to  which  it  was  an 
answer.  When  (xencral  Hayne  closed,  Mr.  Webster  followed, 
with  the  interval,  only,  of  the  usual  adjrmrnment  of  one  night 
His  reply  was  made  to  repel  an  attack,  sudden,  unexpected, 
and  almost  unexampled,  an  attack  on  Mr.  Webster  personally, 
upon  Massachusetts  and  New  England,  and  upon  the  constitu- 
tion. 

"There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  attack  was  the  re- 
sult of  premeditation,  concert  and  arrangement.  His  assailant 
selected  his  own  time,  and  that,  too,  peculiarly  inconvenient  to 
Mr.  Webster,  for  at  that  moment,  the  supreme  court  were 
proceeding  in  the  hearing  of  a  cause  of  great  importance,  in 
which  he  was  leading  counsel.  For  this  reason,  he  requested, 
through  a  friend,  a  postponement  of  the  debate.  General 
Ilayne  objected  ;  and  the  request  was  refused.  The  assailant, 
too,  selected  his  own  ground,  and  made  his  choice  of  topics, 
without  reference  to  the  ro^ution  before  the  senate,  or  the  le- 
gitimate subject  of  debate.  The  time,  the  matter,  and  the 
manner,  indicate  that  the  attack  was  made  with  a  design  to 
crush  a  formidable  political  opponent.  To  this  end,  personal 
history,  the  annals  of  New  England  and  of  the  federal  party 
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could  be,  attended  to.     Memliers  all  ntnljed  In  to  bear  Mn 

Webster,  and  no  call  of  the  house  ar  other  j>arliamijiiLarv  pro- 
ceed in  j^  could  comfK^l  them  back.  The  floc»r  of  the  senate  was 
BO  densifly  crowded,  ihiit  per&trnii  odcc  in  could  tiot  get  out.  nor 
change  their  position  ;  \a  the  rear  of  the  vioe-presidential  chair, 
the  crowd  was  piirticuUrly  intense.  Dixon  IL  Lewis,  then  a 
represi^ntative  fi  om  Alabama,  became  wcdlged  in  her^  Fixiru 
hii  ejnormous  size,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  move  without  dis- 
plac^Ing  a  vast  pt^rtioa  of  the  multitude,  Utifortunfttcl}%  too,  ftir 
h!m»  he  wasj  jammed  in  dir*5?Lly  behind  the  ciiair  of  the  vice- 
president,  where  he  c<)uld  not  see,  nud  hardly  btiar,  the  speaker 
By  slow  and  laborious  ciTort. — pausing  occastouall y  to  breaithe 
— he  gained  one  of  the  windows,  ^liich^  oonfitructed  of  painted 
gla^s,  dank  the  chair  of  ibe  vieo-preaident  on  dther  side.  Hera 
he  paused,  unable  to  make  more  hertdwiiy.  Out  determined 
to  see  Mr.  Webster  as  he  spoke,  with  his  knife  he  made  a  lai^e 
hole  in  one  of  the  panes  of  the  glass ;  which  is  still  visible  jis 
he  made  it  Many  were  so  placed,  as  not  to  be  able  to  see 
the  speaker  at  all. 

"  The  courtesy  of  senators  accorded  to  the  feirer  sex  room 
on  the  floor — the  most  gallant  of  them  their  own  seats.  The 
gay  bonnets  and  brilliant  dresses  threw  a  varied  and  picturesque 
beauty  over  the  scene,  softening  and  embellishing  it 

"  Seldom,  if  ever,  has  speiiker  in  this  or  any  other  country 
had  more  powerful  incentives  to  exertion ;  a  subject,  the  de- 
termination of  which  involved  the  most  important  interests,  and 
even  duration,  of  the  republic  ;  competitors,  unequaled  in  rep- 
utation, ability,  or  position  ;  a  name  to  make  still  more  glori- 
ous, or  lose  forever;  and  an  audience,  comprising  not  only 
persons  of  this  country  most  eminent  in  intellectual  greatness, 
but  representatives  of  other  nations,  where  the  art  of  eloquence 
had  flourished  for  ages.  All  the  soldier  seeks  in  opportunity 
was  here. 

"  Mr.  Webster  perceived,  and  felt  equal  to,  the  destinies  of 
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the  moment  The  very  greatness  of  the  hazaid  exhilerated 
him.  His  spirits  rose  with  the  occasion.  He  awaited  the  time 
of  onset  with  a  stem  and  impatient  joy.  He  felt  like  the  war' 
horse  of  the  Scriptures, — who  *  paweth  in  the  valley,  and  re. 
joioeth  in  his  strength :  who  goeth  on  to  meet  the  armed  men; 
who  sayeth  among  the  trumpets,  Ha,  ha !  and  who  smelleth 
the  hattle  afiir  ofi;  the  thunder  of  the  captains  and  the  shoutii^' 

^  A  confidence  in  his  own  resources,  springing  from  no  vain 
estimate  of  his  power,  but  the  legitimate  ofl&pring  of  previous 
severe  mental  discipline,  sustained  and  excited  him.  He  had 
guaged  his  opponents,  his  subject,  and  himself. 

"  He  was,  too,  at  this  period,  in  the  very  prime  of  manhood. 
He  had  reached  middle  age — an  era  in  the  life  of  man,  when 
the  fiicultics,  physical  or  intellectual,  may  be  supposed  to  attain 
their  fullest  organization,  and  most  perfect  development 
Whatever  there  was  in  him  of  intellectual  energy  and  vitality,  the 
occasion,  his  fliU  life  and  high  ambition,  might  well  bring  fyr^ 

"  He  never  rose  on  an  ordinary  occasion  to  address  an  ordir 
nary  audience  more  self-possessed.  There  was  no  trcmulous> 
ness  in  his  voice  or  manner ;  nothing  hurried,  nothing  amular 
ted.  The  calmness  of  superior  strength  was  visible  every- 
where; in  countenance,  voice  and  bearing.  A  deep-seated 
conviction  of  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  emergency,  and 
of  his  ability  to  control  it,  seemed  to  possess  him  wholly.  If 
an  observer,  more  than  ordinarily  keen-sighted,  detected  at 
times  something  like  exultation  in  his  eye,  he  presumed  it 
sprang  from  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  and  the  anticipation 
of  victory. 

"  Tlie  anxiety  to  hear  the  speech  was  so  intense,  irrepressi- 
ble, and  universal,  that  no  sooner  had  the  vice-president  as- 
sumed the  chair,  than  a  motion  was  made  and  unanimously 
carried,  to  postpone  the  ordinary  preliminaries  of  senatorial  ac- 
tion, and  to  take  up  immediately  the  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution. 
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*^  Mr.  Webster  rose  and  addressed  the  senate.  His  exor- 
dium is  known  by  heart,  everjrwhere :  *  Mr.  President,  when 
tiie  mariner  has  been  tossed,  for  many  days,  in  thick  weather, 
and  on  an  unknown  sea,  he  naturally  avails  himself  of  the  first 
pause  in  the  storm,  the  earliest  glance  of  the  sun,  to  take  his 
latitude,  and  ascertain  how  &r  the  elements  have  driven  him 
fix>m  his  true  course.  Let  us  imitate  this  prudence ;  and  be- 
fore we  float  further,  on  the  waves  of  this  debate,  refer  to  the 
pomt  fix)m  which  we  departed,  that  we  may,  at  least,  be  able 
to  form  some  conjecture  where  we  now  are.  I  ask  for  the 
reading  of  the  resolution.' 

^  There  wanted  no  more  to  enchain  the  attention.  There  was 
a  spontaneous,  though  silent,  expression  of  eager  approbation, 
as  the  orator  concluded  these  opening  remarks.  And  while 
the  clerk  read  the  resolution,  many  attempted  the  impossibility 
of  getting  nearer  the  speaker.  Every  head  was  inclined  doser 
towards  him,  every  ear  turned  in  the  direction  of  his  voice — and 
that  deep,  sudden,  mysterious  silence  followed,  which  always  at- 
tends fullness  of  emotion.  From  the  sea  of  upturned  &ces  be- 
fore him,  the  orator  beheld  his  thoughts  reflected  as  from  a 
mirror.  The  varying  countenance,  the  sufilised  eye,  the  earn- 
est smile,  and  ever-attentive  look,  assured  him  of  his  audience's 
entire  sympathy.  If  among  his  hearers  there  were  those  who 
afiected  at  first  an  indifference  to  his  glowing  thoughts  and  fer- 
vent periods,  the  difficult  mask  was  soon  laid  aside,  and  pn> 
found,  undisguised,  devoted  attention  followed.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  his  speech,  one  of  his  principal  opponents  seemed  deeply 
engrossed  in  the  careful  perusal  of  a  newspaper  he  held  before 
his  &ce ;  but  this,  on  nearer  approadi,  proved  to  be  upside 
down.  In  truth,  all,  sooner  or  later,  voluntarily,  or  in  spite  of 
themselves,  were  wholly  carried  away  by  the  eloquence  of  the 
orator. 

"Those  who  had  doubted  Mr.  Webster's  ability  to  cope 
with  and  overcome  his  opponents,  were  fully  satisfied  of  their 
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error  before  he  had  proceeded  &r  in  bis  speech.  Ibeir  fears 
soon  took  another  direction.  When  they  heard  bis  sentences 
of  powerful  thought,  towering  in  accumulative  grandeur,  one 
above  the  other,  as  if  the  orator  strove,  Titan-like,  to  reach  the 
very  heavens  themselves,  they  were  giddy  with  an  apprehen- 
sion that  he  would  break  down  in  his  flight  They  dared  not 
believe  that  genius,  learning,  any  intellectual  endowment  how- 
ever uncommon,  that  was  simply  mortal,  could  sustain  itself 
long  in  a  career  seemingly  so  perilous.  They  feared  an  Icarian 
fall. 

^^  What  New  England  heart  was  there  but  throbbed  with 
vehement,  tumultuous,  irrepressible  emotion,  as  he  dwelt  upon 
New  England  sufferings.  New  England  struggles,  and  New 
England  triumphs  during  the  war  of  the  revolution  ?  Tliere 
was  scarcely  a  dry  eye  in  the  senate ;  all  hearts  were  over- 
come; grave  judges  and  men  grown  old  in  dignified  Vihf 
turned  aside  their  heads,  to  conceal  the  evidences  of  their 
emotion. 

"  In  one  comer  of  the  gallery  was  clustered  a  group  of  Mas- 
sadiusetts  men.  They  had  hung  from  the  first  moment  upon  the 
words  of  the  speaker,  with  feelings  varioudy  but  always  warmly 
excited,  deepening  in  intensity  as  he  proceeded.  At  first,  while 
the  orator  was  going  through  his  exordium,  they  held  their 
breath  and  hid  their  faces,  mindful  of  the  savage  attack  upon 
him  and  New  England,  and  the  fearful  odds  against  him,  her 
champion ;  as  he  went  deeper  mto  his  speech,  they  felt  easier; 
when  he  turned  Hayne's  flank  on  Banquo's  ghost,  they  breathed 
freer  and  deeper.  But  now,  as  he  alluded  to  Massachusetts, 
their  feelings  were  strained  to  their  highest  tension ;  and  when 
the  orator,  concluding  his  encomium  upon  the  land  of  their 
birth,  turned,  intentionally,  or  otherwise,  his  burning  eye  iiill 
upon  them — thei/  shed  Uar$  like  girls  / 

''  No  one  who  was  not  present  can  understand  the  excite- 
ment of  the  scene.  No  one  who  waa,  can  give  an  adequate 
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deacriptioti  of  it.  No  wottl-paintirig  can  eocivey  the  deep,  ii> 
tense  entliuaiosm,  the  revcrentml  attention,  of  ihat,  vast  assejii* 
h\y — nor  limner  transfer  to  canvas  their  eaamest^  eager,  awe- 
struck countenancoa  Though  language  were  as  subtile  and 
flexible  as  thought,  it  btijl  would  be  impossible  to  represent  the 
full  idea  of  tho  scene*  Tiier©  is  gomething  intangible  in  im 
emotionj  which  cannot  be  transferred*  The  nicer  shades  of 
feeling  elude  pursuit.  Every  d^eription,  therefore,  of  the  oo 
casion,  seema  to  the  narmtor  himself  most  tame,  spiritl^a, 
uiijuat, 

"  Much  of  the  instantaneous  effect  of  the  speech  orose^  of 
ooiu-se,  from  the  orator^e  delivery — the  tone^  of  his  voice,  his 
countenance^  and  manner.  These  die  mostly  mith  the  occadon 
that  calla  them  forth — ^the  impression  is  lost  in  the  attempt  at 
transmission  from  one  mind  to  another.  They  can  only  be  de- 
scribed in  general  terras.  '  Of  the  eflfectiveness  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's manner,  in  many  parts,'  says  Mr.  Everett,  *it  would  be 
in  vain  to  attempt  to  give  any  one  not  present  the  faintest  idea. 
It  has  been  my  fortune  to  hear  some  of  the  ablest  speeches  of 
the  greatest  living  ora'  ors  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  but  I 
must  confess,  I  never  heard  anything  which  so  completely  re- 
alized my  conception  of  what  Demosthenes  was,  when  he  de- 
livered  the  Oration  for  the  Crown.' 

"  The  variety  of  incident  during  the  speech,  and  the  rapid 
fluctuation  of  passions,  kept  the  audience  in  continual  expecta- 
tion and  ceaseless  agitation.  There  was  no  chord  of  the  heart 
the  orator  did  not  strike,  as  with  a  master-hand  Tlie  speech 
was  a  complete  drama  of  comic  and  pathetic  scenes ;  one  va- 
ried excitement ;  laughter  and  tears  gaining  alternate  victory. 

"A  great  portion  of  the  speech  is  strictly  argumentative ;  an 
exposition  of  constitutional  law.  But  grave  as  such  portion 
necessarily  is,  severely  logical,  abounding  in  no  ^cy  or  epi- 
sode, it  engrossed  throughout  the  undivided  attention  of  every 
intelligent  hearer.     Abstractions,  under  the  glowing  genius  of 
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tiie  orator,  acquired  a  beanty,  a  vitality,  a  power  to  Unill  tiie 
blood  and  enkindle  the  ofilbctions,  awakening  into  earnest  activ- 
ity many  a  dormant  faculty.  His  ponderous  syllables  had  an 
energy,  a  vehemence  of  meaning  in  them  that  fascinated,  while 
they  stortled.  His  thoughts  in  their  statuesque  beauty  merely 
would  have  gained  all  critical  judgment ;  but  he  realized  the 
antique  fitble,  and  warmed  the  marble  into  life.  There  was  a 
sense  of  power  in  his  language — of  poww  withheld  and  sug- 
gestive of  still  greater  power — ^that  subdued,  as  by  a  fi^ll  of 
mystery,  the  hearts  of  all.  For  power,  whether  inteUectual  or 
physical,  produces  in  its  earnest  development  b  feeling  closely 
allied  to  awe.  It  was  never  more  felt  than  on  this  occasion. 
It*had  entire  mastery.  Tlie  sex,  which  is  said  to  love  it  best 
and  abuse  it  most,  seemed  as  much  or  more  carried  awayliian 
the  sterner  one.  Many  who  had  entered  the  hall  with  light^ 
gay  thoughts,  antidpadng  at  most  a  pleasurable  excitennent^ 
soon  became  deeply  interested  in  the  speaker  and  his  subject— 
surrendered  him  their  entire  heart ;  and,  when  the  speedi  was 
over,  and  they  lefl  the  haU,  it  was  with  sadder  periiaps,  but^ 
surely,  with  fer  more  elevated  and  ennobling  emotions. 

**  The  exulting  rush  of  feeling  with  which  he  went  through 
the  peroration,  threw  a  glow  over  his  countenance,  like  inspira 
tfon.  Eye,  brow,  each  feature,  every  line  of  the  &ce,  seemed 
touched,  as  with  a  celestial  fire.  All  gazed  as  at  something 
more  than  human.  So  Moses  might  have  appeared  to  tiie 
awestruck  Israelites,  as  he  emei^ed  from  the  dark  clouds  and 
thick  smoke  of  Sinai,  his  &ce  all  radiant  with  the  breath  of 
divinity ! 

"  The  swell  and  roll  of  his  voice  struck  upon  the  ears  of  the 
8pelMx>und  audience,  in  deep  and  melodious  cadence,  as  waves 
upon  the  shore  of  the  'far-resounding '  sea.  The  Miltonio  gran 
deur  of  his  words  was  the  fit  expression  of  his  thought^  and 
raised  his  hearers  up  to  his  theme.  His  voice,  exerted  to  ifii 
utmost  power,  nenetrated  every  recess  or  comer  <^  the  senate  ■' 


penetrated  even  the  ante-rooms  and  stairways^  as  he  pronounced 
in  deepest  tones  of  pathos  these  words  of  fiolemn  signifieanee  : 
'  When  my  eyes  sliall  be  tuniod  to  behold,  for  the  last  lime, 
the  sun  in  heaveii,  may  I  not  see  him  aliinmg  on  the  broken  and 
dishonored  fragmejits  of  a  ontse  glorious  Union ;  ou  stat*^  dls- 
Bevered,  dlseordantj  belligerent  I  on  a  land  rent  with  dvil  fcuda, 
or  dreuched,  it  may  bo,  b  frnternal  blood  I  Let  thdr  last 
feeble  and  lingering  glance  rather  behold  the  goi^eous  ensign 
of  the  liepublicj  now  known  and  honored  throughout  the  earthy 
BtiO  iull  liigh  advanced,  its  arms  and  trophies  streaming  in  their 
original  luster,  not  a  stripe  erased  nor  polluted,  not  a  single 
Btar  obscured,  bearing  for  its  motto  no  sudi  miserable  interrog- 
atory as  "  What  is  all  this  worth  1"  Nor  those  other  words 
of  delusion  and  folly,  Liberty  firet  and  Union  afterguards;  but 
everywhere,  spread  all  over  in  characters  of  living  light,  bla- 
zing on  all  its  ample  folds,  as  they  float  over  the  sea  and  over 
the  land,  and  in  every  wind  under  the  whole  heavens,  that 
other  sentiment,  dear  to  every  American  heart,  Liberty  and 
Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable.' 

"  The  speech  was  over,  but  the  tones  of  the  orator  still  lin- 
gered upon  the  ear,  and  the  audience,  unconscious  of  the  dose, 
retained  their  positions.  The  agitated  countenance,  the  heaving 
breast,  the  suffused  eye,  attested  the  continued  influence  of  the 
spell  upon  them.  Hands  that  in  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment had  sought  each  other,  still  remained  closed  in  an  uncon- 
scious grasp.  Eye  still  turned  to  eye,  to  receive  and  repay 
mutual  sympathy ;  and  everywhere  around  seemed  forgetful- 
ness  of  all  but  the  orator's  presence  and  words." 

The  speecli,  indeed,  was  over ;  but  the  fame  of  it  will  re- 
mam  in  the  world,  probably,  as  long  as  the  Englisli  language. 
It  will  be  read  and  admu'ed  by  scores  and  hundreds  of  coming 
generations.  It  is  now  universally  r^arded,  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  as  the  master-piece  of  modem  eloquenoei 
Neither  Pitt,  nor  Fox,  nor  Burke,  ever  surpassed  iU     It  will 
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probably  not  be  surpasssed,  if  it  is  ewer  equaled,  on  this  conti- 
nent Ages  must  pass,  if  the  future  is  to  be  judged  by  wbat 
has  been,  before  the  man,  the  occasion,  and  the  provocation 
will  again  come  together,  and  make  such  an  effort  again  possi- 
ble. It  only  remains  for  us,  Americans,  to  remember  that  we 
owe  the  distinction  of  having  produced  the  proudest  and  might- 
iest parliamentary  eflbrt  since  the  days  of  the  dassio  orators,  to 
a  man,  an  orator,  a  statesman,  an  American  citizen,  who, 
bom  in  obscurity  and  raised  to  this  exalted  point  of  power  en- 
tirely under  the  influence  of  those  republican  institutions  which 
he  so  gloriously  defended,  accomplished  enough  to  mi^e  his 
country  illustrious,  and  his  own  name  immortal 

The  immediate  popularity  of  the  speech  is  without  a 
parallel  in  this  country.  It  called  forth  the  loudest  encomi- 
ums from  all  the  presses,  whig  and  democratic,  of  the  nation,  with 
the  exception,  of  course,  of  those  of  South  Carolina.  It  vuinally 
closed  the  debate,  though  Mr.  Footers  resolution  continued  be- 
fore the  senate  till  the  21st  of  May,  when  it  was  indefinitely 
postponed ;  but  the  controversy,  and  the  doctrine  on  whidi  it 
had  been  based  in  congress,  was  not  given  up  by  those  mem- 
bers who  had  started  it  It  continued  to  occupy  them  fyt 
the  next  three  years,  dming  which  period  it  was  also  Mr. 
Webster's  chief  care  to  watch  and  overtom  thdr  movemeDtik 

In  the  first  days  of  December,  1832,South  Carolina  passed  her 
celebrated  ordinance  of  nullification,  whidi  forbade  the  collection 
of  Uie  revenues  of  the  United  States  accruing  under  the  tariflTof 
1828;  andonthellthofthe8amemonth,Pre8id6ntJackson,who 
had  secretly  gloried  in  Mr.  Webster's  victory  over  the  vice-presi- 
dent, and  that  gentleman's  i^tion  of  the  demoa*atic  party,  sent 
forth  his  famous  proclamation.  The  counter  proclamation  of  Mr. 
Hayne,  now  governor  of  his  state,  immediately  succeeded,  where- 
upon, as  was  calculated  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  had  resigned  the 
vice-presidency  and  taken  a  seat  in  the  senate.  President  Jackson 
laid  the  whole  matter  before  congress  in  a  special  message,  dated 
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Janu&rjr  16th»  1833 ;  and,  in  fiyo  days  afterwards^  the  Foroa 
Bill,  or  a  bill  ^'  to  malte  furilier  provijfion  fur  the  collection  of 
the  revenue"  was  tntroJiiecd  mto  the  scmale  by  Mr,  W  ilk  ins, 
of  Pennsylvania-  On  the  22 d,  Mr,  Oilhoun  nad  U)  the  senate, 
a  series  of  resolutions  in  oppoaltlon  to  this  bill,  and  aftej^ward^i 
sustained  ihem  by  a  spee^  which,  contiiiumg  throngh  two  days 
(the  IStli  and  IGtlj  of  Ft^bniary)  is  generally  rcganJefl  a»  tiic 
ablest  of  hh  published  efforts.  To  this  spet^ch,  Mr.  ^Vt^bste^ 
made  an  immediate  reply,  which  occupied  more  than  five  hoars 
in  ita  delivery,  and  is  looked  upon  by  the  be^t  jndges  as  supe- 
rior, in  pure  arguracntj  to  his  more  celebrated  speeeh  on 
Foote'a  resolution,  but  not  so  graphic,  powerful  or  popular  in 
Btyle.  In  his  answer  to  Mr,  Hape,  he  had  a  popular  orator 
to  meet ;  and  he  had  met  him,  and  overwhelmed  hlm^  on  Inj 
own  ground,  and  in  his  own  method.  In  his  answer  to  Mr. 
Calhoun,  he  had  to  encoimter  a  subtle  logician,  an  acute  and 
metaphysical  dialectician ;  and  him  he  met,  and  him  he  mas- 
tered and  routed  from  his  strong-holds,  by  a  logic  more  deep, 
by  dialectics  equally  acute,  and  by  a  general  strain  of  ail- 
ment which  liis  antagonist  never  answered,  nor  tried  to  answer. 
So  &r  as  argument  could  go,  in  foct,  the  controversy  here  closed. 
The  presses  of  the  country,  of  both  parties,  again  teemed  with 
their  admiration  of  his  patriotism  and  abilities.  With  the 
highest  honors  of  his  own  party  now  upon  him,  he  received 
daily  and  hourly  the  eulogiums  of  the  democratic  party.  The 
past  and  the  present  seemed  to  conspire  to  give  him  their  ben- 
edictions ;  Ex-President  Madison,  the  champion  of  the  older 
democracy  of  the  country,  and  as  the  representative  of  that 
democracy,  sent  him  an  autograph  letter,  thanking  him  in  the 
warmest  terms  for  his  services  in  overthrowing  the  South  Car- 
olina faction ;  and,  stranger  still,  on  tlie  day  when  he  made  his 
closing  speech  against  that  faction,  the  existing  president  of  the 
United  States,  who  embodied  the  principles,  and  sentiments, 
and  will  of  the  ruling  democracy  of  that  period,  sent  him  to 
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the  senate-chamber,  as  if  to  complete  the  form  and  reality  of 
tlie  ovation,  in  his  own  carriage.  At  that  moment,  in  &ct, 
there  was  no  individual  in  the  country,  nor  a  man  on  this 
continent,  who  carried  in  himself  the  respect,  the  influence,  the 
power  then  possessed  and  exercised  by  Daniel  Webster. 


CHAFTEK  IX 


SECOND  TEKM  AS  SENATOR   FROM  MASSAGHUSETm. 

While  following  out  the  pubHc  career  of  a  great  niaD,  the 
world  h  very  apt  to  tbrgct  him  abnost  altogether  m  a  pri- 
vate mrlhiJuaU  His  hoaselkold^  hia  home,  which  ta  him,  with 
all  his  labcjrs  and  honors^  constitutea  the  chariiied  center  of 
hia  thoughtSj  and  for  the  sake  of  which,  aa  he  sees  tlimgs^ 
are  all  his  exertions,  and  all  the  fruits  of  his  exertions,  are 
scarcely  recollected.  What  others  look  upon  with  such  admi- 
ratioQ  as  to  blind  them  to  all  else  in  the  great  man^s  history, 
he  regards  as  very  trivial,  as  mere  out-door  talk,  as  a  shadow 
of  something  fiir  more  real  and  infinitely  more  dear  to  him, 
when,  his  public  character  laid  entirely  aside  as  not  to  be  now 
cared  for,  he  sits  at  his  own  fireside,  where  the  joys  of  the  fem- 
ily  are  now  his  <»ly  joys,  where  its  cares  are  his  solicitudes, 
and  where  he  basks  in  the  soft  sunlight,  shaded  though  it  occa- 
sionally be,  of  domestic  love,  peace  and  quietude.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  looking  into  the  life  of  so  great  a  man  as  Web- 
ster ;  and  we  are  sometimes  compelled  to  timi  our  eyes  back- 
ward, for  a  short  time,  at  least,  as  at  this  moment,  to  bring 
up  events,  serene  or  sorrowful,  pertaining  to  the  domestic 
circle. 

It  will  be  rembered,  that,  in  the  year  1808,  and  in  the  twen- 
ty-sL\th  of  his  life,  Mr.  Webster  married  Grace  Fletclier, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher  of  Hopkinton,  New  Hamp- 
sliire ;  and  if  it  be  true,  as  has  been  remarked  by  Tacitus,  that 
^  the  praise  of  a  valuable  wife  should  always  rise  in  proportion 
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to  the  weight  of  oensure  that  falls  on  such  as  dishonor  the  nup- 
tial union,"  the  virtues  of  Grace  Fletcher  deserve  a  monument 
more  durable  than  brass  or  marble.  In  addition  to  her  personal 
beauty,  and  to  the  refinement  of  her  well-developed  and  well-  ' 
stored  mind,  she  was  renowned  for  the  amiableness  of  her  dis* 
position,  the  sweetness  of  her  temper,  and  the  overBowing  be- 
nevolence of  her  heart,  from  chUdhood  to  womanhood,  at  home 
and  everywhere,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  her  exist- 
ence. One  ruling  sentiment,  if  it  were  not  a  passion,  was  the 
characteristic  of  her  being  after  marriage.  That  was  her  de- 
votion to  her  husband.  In  every  sense  of  the  word,  in  whioh 
it  bears  a  consistent  and  proper  meaning,  Mr.  Webster  was 
her  idoL  She  loved  him  with  the  deepest  possible  afiectioD, 
She  loved  him  as  the  husband  of  her  youth,  whom  she  received 
to  her  heart,  when  he  himself  had  nothing  better  than  his  own 
great  and  good  heart  to  give ;  and  from  the  day  of  their  ao- 
quaintance,  particularly  from  the  day  of  their  marriage,  bis 
happhiess  was  hei*  daily  study,  his  success  was  her  constant 
theme,  his  renown,  as  he  began  to  have  a  renown,  and  to  grow 
in  it,  was  watched,  and  cherished,  and  enjoyed  next  to  the  &vor 
of  God  and  the  smile  of  heaven.  They  lived  a  most  peaceful, 
pure  and  happy  life.  Their  afiection  was  mutual.  Mr.  Web- 
ster, whose  sensibilities  were  uncommonly  strong,  and  whose 
tenderness  was  equally  sensitive  and  delicate,  as  has  been  seen 
in  his  feelings  towards  his  mother,  his  &ther  and  hb  brotfaer, 
gave  to  her  his  whole  being,  and  joyed  in  her  as  the  better 
essence  and  expression  of  his  own  higher  life.  She  was  not 
destined,  however,  to  go  with  him  to  the  end  of  his  great  ca- 
reer. She  did  not  live,  indeed,  to  see  him  at  the  acme  of  his 
greatness.  That  favor,  which  would  have  been  to  her  as  a  sec- 
ond life,  was  not  given  to  her.  In  the  year  1827,  while  ac- 
companying her  husband  to  Washmgton,  she  was  taken  sod 
denly  ill  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  was  cut  down  in  the 
bloom  and  beauty  of  her  ripe  womanhood.    She  h^  lived  witb 
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her  illustrious  partner  for  searly  twenty  years ;  alio  hnd  fie«n 

the  tsoming  sha<3ow  of  hb  great  famo  ;  s^hes  bud  rt.*ad  Htmit?  of 
ht3  greatest  cfFurts,  bia  oration  Qt  PlyirtouUi,  at  Bunker  Hill, 
and  in  Fanueil  Ha!i  over  tho  memotiGs  of  JtstTurBon  and  Ad- 
ams ;  she  had  gone  witb  him  till  be  had  become,  by  univcrajil 
consent^  the  firatof  her  country's  lawyers  and  orators;  but  she 
did  not  see  him,  by  m  Bckno^Tledgment  so  entirely  nnacimoua, 
the  first  of  living  stateameD,  T^iat  highest  and  last  satisfaction 
die  never  had  ;  and  het  husband  never  had  bis  last  and  highcat 
satxa&ction  of  seeing  her  enjoy  the  full  maturity  of  hii  reputa- 
tion ;  nor  did  the  world  atop  dien,  as  it  has  never  slopped  siace^ 
to  measure  the  mutual  loss  in  this  ra^>©ct,  or  the  fiir  greater 
and  deeper  loas,  of  another  character,  auffered  by  the  sorrowiog 
survivor.  His  sufferings  are  described  as  being  almost  with- 
out a  parallel.  When  he  laid  her  in  her  low  mansion,  it  is 
said  that  he  dung  to  the  spot,  and  would  not,  for  a  long  time, 
be  taken  from  it  While  the  tears  ran  down  his  fece  in  streams, 
he  was  speechless,  the  only  syllables  he  was  heard  to  utter  be- 
ing a  word  or  two  of  pathetic  eulogy  on  the  character  of  the 
loved  and  lost : 


-  My  true  and  honorable  wUb, 


As  dear  to  mo  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  rlsit  my  sad  heart  I " 


Never  was  a  truer  or  more  heart-felt  eulogy  spoken  by  the 
lips  of  spontaneous  and  unflattering  grief.  He  felt  every  word 
of  what  he  said ;  and  every  syllable,  with  all  that  each  could 
be  made  to  mean,  was  seen  to  have  a  growing  meaning  in  it, 
as  the  mourner  passed  away  from  the  grave,  and  mbted  again 
in  the  world's  great  strife. 

From  that  day,  alas !  the  &ithful  historian  is  compelled  to 
say,  he  was  never  entirely  the  same  man  he  had  been  before. 
The  bright  star  of  his  life  had  set  The  soul  that  had  attracted, 
guided,  governed  him,  as  a  secret  and  unseen  influence  will  often 
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give  direction  to  bodies  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  governed, 
guided,  attracted  him  no  more.  Though,  to  the  last  hour  of  hia 
existence,  he  continued  to  look  bade  to  her,  as  the  cynosure  of 
all  that  was  brightest  in  his  recollection  and  experience,  whom 
he  ever  mentioned,  with  a  voice  tremulous  with  afiection,  as 
the  "mother  of  his  children,"  it  is  quite  certain,  that  the  world 
never  appeared  wholly  inviting  to  him  from  the  hour  of  their 
separation ;  and  perhaps  it  is  equally  certain,  though  the  &al 
is  almost  too  mournful  to  be  made  historical,  that  everything  in 
the  great  life  of  this  remarkably  great  man,  such  as  there  is  some* 
thing  of  in  every  mortal's  li&,  whidi  would  not  stand  the  aGru* 
tiny  of  a  death-bed,  or  pass  the  ordeal  of  heaven  were  God  un* 
feeling  and  unforgiving,  may  be  referred  to  this  bereavement^ 
and  to  the  stru^les  of  a  broken  heart  to  dispel  or  drown  iStm 
memory  of  its  grief 

Remaining  single  for  about  three  years,  Mr.  Webster  was 
married,  m  1830,  to  Miss  Caroline  Le  Roy,  daughter  of  Her* 
man  Le  Roy,  of  the  dty  of  New  York,  a  lady  of  great  peraonal 
attractions,  of  a  superior  mind  and  culture,  who,  in  every  way, 
was  worthy  of  the  greatest  of  Americans,  and  who  now  sor* 
vives  him.  She  lived  to  appreciate,  to  comfort,  and  to  bless 
him. 

Returning  to  the  public  life  of  the  great  statesman,  it  will  be 
at  once  plain,  that  the  &vor  bestowed  upon  him  by  Preaident 
Jackson,  unless  Mr.  Webster  should  dioose  to  change  his  whde 
character  and  nature,  could  not  be  of  long  continuance.  Hie 
ruling  trait  of  the  president  was  his  resolution.  His  power  of 
will  was  exceedingly  great ;  but  it  was  not  greater,  thou^  less 
disciplined,  than  that  of  Mr.  Webster.  The  president's  will 
was  always  the  work  of  impulse  under  the  guidance  of  some- 
thing like  intuition,  llie  will  of  Mr.  Webster,  in  all  its  move- 
ments, was  directed  by  deep  study,  extensive  research,  and  the 
most  carefiil  deliberation.  When  his  mind  was  once  made  up, 
however,  there  was  no  power  on  earth  strong  enough  to  bend 
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it  His  principles,  too,  had  been  fixed  for  years ;  and,  though 
he  now  chanced  to  take  a  part,  which  his  patriotism  compelled 
him  to  take,  but  which  happened  to  be  the  part  taken  also  by 
ihe  president  under  a  patriotism  equally  smoere,  he  had  by  no 
means  given  up  the  doctrines  of  his  whole  life,  and  adopted  the 
political  system  of  the  administration.  Nor  was  it  possible,  by 
any  flattering  attentions,  or  by  any  promises  fix)m  any  quarter, 
to  cause  him  to  swerve  at  all  &om  the  line  of  duty  which  he 
had  marked  out  for  himself  as  a  statesman.  Not  only  were 
his  political  opponents,  with  either  threats  or  blandishments, 
always  and  entirely  unable  to  move  him  flnom  his  purposes ; 
but  even  his  friends,  his  own  party,  so  fiirasheeverhad  a  party, 
were  ever  too  weak  in  theu*  influence  over  him  to  wield  his 
mighty  will,  or  cause  him  to  Alter  for  a  moment  in  his  in- 
dependence. 

lliis  trait  of  his  character  was  particularly  manifest  soon  after 
the  remarkable  political  events  which  have  been  last  recorded. 
President  Jackson  had  shown  himself  yery  friendly  to  Mr. 
Webster ;  but  when,  in  consequence  of  the  discord  of  the  ad- 
ministration party,  and  the  dissensions  of  the  existing  cabinet, 
Mr.  Van  Buren  resigned  the  chair  of  secretary  of  state,  and 
was  nominated  to  the  senate  as  minister  to  England,  Mr.  Web- 
ster had  been  foremost  in  that  majority  whidi  rejected  the  nom- 
ination ;  and  in  the  same  year,  1832,  he  had  advocated  the 
passage  of  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  DaUas,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  United  States  Bank. 

The  views  which  governed  him  in  rei^wct  to  these  two  great 
measures  are  expressed  with  all  plainness  and  deamess  by  him- 
self Speaking  of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  defend- 
ing himself  from  the  suspicion  of  acting  on  party  grounds,  he 
comprehends  the  whole  subject  in  a  very  small  compass :  ^  I  am 
now  fully  aware,  sir,**  says  he,  "that  it  is  a  very  serious  matter 
to  vote  against  the  confirmation  of  a  minister  to  a  foreign  court, 
who  has  ahready  gone  abroad,  and  has  been  reoemd  and  ao- 
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credited  by  the  government  to  whioh  he  is  sent.  I  am  aware 
that  the  rejection  of  this  nomination,  and  the  necessary  recall  of 
the  minister,  will  be  regarded  by  foreign  states,  at  the  first 
blush,  as  not  in  the  highest  degree  fiivorable  to  the  character 
of  our  government  I  know,  moreover,  to  what  injurious  re- 
flections one  may  subject  himself  especially  in  times  of  party 
excitement,  by  giving  a  negative  vote  on  such  a  nominadon. 
But,  after  all,  I  am  placed  here  to  discbarge  a  duty.  I  am  not 
to  go  through  a  formality.  I  am  to  perform  a  substantial  and 
responsible  duty.  I  am  to  advige  the  president  in  matters  of 
appointment  This  is  my  constituticmal  obligation ;  and  I  shall 
perform  it  conscientiously  and  fearlessly.  I  am  bound  to  say, 
then,  sir,  that,  for  one,  I  do  not  advise  nor  consent  to  this  nom- 
ination. I  do  not  think  it  a  fit  or  proper  nomination ;  and  my 
reasons  are  found  in  the  letter  of  instructions,  written  by  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  on  the  20th  of  July,  1829,  to  Mr.  McLane,  then 
going  to  the  court  of  England  as  American  minister.  I  think 
these  instructions  derogatory,  in  a  high  degree,  to  the  character 
and  honor  of  the  country.  I  think  they  show  a  manifest  dMk 
position  in  the  writer  of  them  to  establish  a  distinction  between 
his  country  and  his  party ;  to  place  that  party  above  his  oomi- 
try  ;  to  make  mterest  at  a  foreign  court  for  that  party  ralJier 
than  for  the  country ;  to  persuade  the  English  ministry,  and 
the  English  monarch,  that  they  have  an  interest  in  maintahm]^ 
in  the  United  States  the  ascendency  of  the  party  to  whidi  the 
writer  belongs.  Thinking  thus  of  the  purpose  and  olject  of 
these  instructions,  I  cannot  be  of  opinion  that  their  author  ia  « 
proper  representative  of  the  United  States  at  that  court  There* 
fore  it  is,  that  I  propose  to  vote  against  his  nomination.  It  is 
the  fu^t  time,  I  believe,  in  modem  diplomacy,  it  is  certainly 
the  first  time  in  our  history,  in  which  a  minister  to  a  foreign 
court  has  sought  to  make  &vor  for  one  party  at  home  agamit 
another,  or  has  sitooped  torn  being  the  representative  of  ibm 
whole  country  to  be  the  representative  of  a  party.    And  ae 
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this  is  the  first  instance  ia  oui"  history  of  any  sueh  tmnsactloti, 
fto  I  intentl  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  make  it  thft  last.  For 
one,  I  siM  my  mark  of  diwipppobatioii  upon  it  \  1  wn tribute  my 
voice  and  tny  vote  to  make  it  &  negntivo  example,  to  be  shunned 
and  avoided  by  ftlUaL:::'.t  mmt<l3Pf9of  the  United  Stot^^s.  I^ 
in  a  delibemte  and  formal  letter  of  inatnieliona,  odmoiiitions 
MEl4  dire^fooB  are  giveji  to  a  ixiimster,  and  repeatied^  once  and 
igpin,  to  urge  iJiese  mera  party  eoosidenitioas  on  the  foreign 
fl&f&mmeat^  to  in'tmt  at  tent  h  it  probable  the  writer  himself 
WiU  b<j  disposed  to  urge  them,  in  his  thousand  opportunities 
of  informal  intercourse  with  the  agents  of  that  government  1  ^ 
In  his  remarks  on  Mr  I>allas*  bill  for  renewing  the  diJirter 
of  the  bmik  of  the  United  States,  delivered  on  the  25th  of  May, 
lB32j  he  took  occasion  not  only  to  state  hia  reasons  tor  &t!p 
porting  the  measure,  but  also  to  give  a  key  to  all  his  votes  in 
relation  to  the  general  subject ;  and  his  argumenta  ad  homi- 
nerHj  directed  against  Mr.  Calhoun,  which  constitute  at  the 
same  time  his  own  defense,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  and  conclusive  passages  that  ever  issued  from 
his  lips :  "  A  considerable  portion  of  the  active  part  of  life  has 
elapsed,"  says  the  orator,  "  since  you  and  I,  Mr.  President " — 
Calhoun  was  president  of  the  senate — "and  three  or  four  other 
gentlemen,  now  in  the  senate,  acted  our  respective  parts  in  the 
passage  of  the  bill  creating  the  present  bank  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  lived  to  little  purpose,  as  public  men,  if  the  experi- 
ence of  this  period  has  not  enlightened  our  judgments,  and  en- 
abled us  to  revise  our  opinions,  and  to  correct  any  errors  into 
-which  wc  may  have  fallen,  if  such  errors  there  were,  either  in 
regard  to  the  general  utility  of  a  national  bank,  or  the  details 
of  its  constitution.  I  trust  it  will  not  bo  unbecoming  the  occa- 
sion, if  I  allude  to  your  own  important  agency  in  the  transac- 
tion. The  bill  incorporating  the  bank,  and  giving  it  a  constitu- 
tion, proceeded  from  a  committee  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, of  which  you  were  chairman,  and  was  conducted  through 
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Ae  house  under  your  distinguished  lead.  Having  recently 
looked  back  to  the  proceedings  of  that  day,  I  must  be  permit 
ted  to  say,  that  I  have  perused  the  speech  by  which  the  sub- 
ject was  introduced  to  the  consideration  of  the  house,  with  a 
revival  of  the  feeling  of  approbation  and  pleasing  with  whidi  I 
heard  it ;  and  I  will  add,  that  it  would  not,  perhaps,  now  be 
easy  to  fmd  a  better  brief  synopsis  than  that  speech  contains, 
of  those  principles  of  currency  and  of  banking,  which,  since  they 
spring  from  the  nature  of  money  and  commerce,  must  be  es- 
sentially the  same  at  all  times,  in  all  commercial  communities. 
The  other  gentlemen  now  with  us  in  the  senate,  all  of  them,  I 
believe,  concurred  with  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
voted  for  the  bill.  My  own  vote  was  against  it  This  is  a 
matter  of  little  importance ;  but  it  is  connected  with  other  cir- 
cumstances, to  which  I  will  for  a  moment  advert.  The  gentle- 
men with  whom  I  acted  on  that  occasion  had  no  doubts  of  the 
constitutional  power  of  congress  to  establish  a  national  bank ; 
nor  had  we  any  doubts  of  the  general  utility  of  an  institutioii 
of  that  kind.  We  had,  indeed,  most  of  us,  voted  for  a  bank, 
at  a  preceding  session.  But  the  object  of  our  regard  was  not 
whatever  might  be  called  a  bank.  We  required  that  it  should 
be  established  on  certain  principles,  which  alone  we  deemed 
safe  and  useful,  made  subject  to  certain  fixed  liabilities,  and  so 
guarded,  that  it  could  neither  move  voluntarily,  nor  be  moved 
by  others,  out  of  its  proper  sphere  of  action.  The  bill,  when 
first  introduced,  contained  features  to  which  we  should  never 
have  assented,  and  we  accordingly  set  ourselves  to  work,  with 
a  good  deal  of  zeal,  in  order  to  efi*ect  sundry  amendmoita.  In 
some  of  these  proposed  amendments,  the  chairman,  and  those 
who  acted  with  him,  finally  conciured.  Others  they  opposed. 
The  result  was,  that  several  most  important  amendments,  as  1 
thought,  prevailed.  But  there  still  renuuned,  in  my  opioko, 
objections  to  the  bill,  which  justified  a  persevering  qq>ositiai^ 
till  they  should  be  removed." 
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The  def&m  was  oeitdnly  cooipleliL  TImb  rewf  baak,  wUdi 
the  Jacksoa  and  GLlboim  p&rtj  were  now  doing  thetr  otmoet  to 
dastro^,  wss  their  own  offifning^  the  I'Mtd  of  their  own  impor- 
timtty.  They  ttow  maintuned  that  any  inLtioiml  bank  votiJci 
be  uijc^ustitntional ;  but  Mr.  Orfhoiin,  in  the  spe^h  heii?  pnused 
by  Mr.  Webster,  had  defended  the  oonsHtotionalitj  of  Drntiooal 
banks  with  all  his  eloqi^noe  and  legla  Neith^  Mr.  OUboun, 
DOT  the  Jackson  partj,  was  in  a  position  to  be  very  grateitil  for 
the  reminisceooes  or  the  ^ulogiums  of  Mr.  Webster. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  president  had  reaUy  enter- 
tained the  dream  of  making  something  like  a  ct>nven  of  Mr. 
Webst*T.  He  had  never  Mod  to  treat  htm  with  the  highest; 
iXMisideratJon.  His  attentiotia  to  him  per^onallj  had  be^i 
marked  as  decidedly  more  than  civiL  His  oonflcimtsneaB  of 
great  power  id  moldinfi  other  minds  to  hi* ;  his  ^reat  soooess 
in  this  work  during  all  his  life ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  ftct, 
that  Mr.  Webster  had  never  been  a  violent  partisan,  had  fur- 
nished him  with  some  faint  hopes.  But  he  scarcely  compre- 
hended his  undertaking.  He  did  not  see,  that  Mr.  Webster's 
feebleness  of  attachment  to  party  organizations  arose  from  a 
consciousneas  of  personal  power  not  to  be  overmatched  by  that 
of  General  Jackson.  He  did  not  see,  that  the  very  weakness, 
socially  considered,  was  only  a  phase  of  an  unconquerable  in- 
dependence, or  self-dependence,  of  character,  which  not  even  the 
military  president  could  bend.  The  discusswn  of  the  bank 
bill  of  Mr.  Dallas,  however,  had  not  discouraged  General  Jack- 
son. It  had  passed  botli  houses  of  congress  by  strong  majori- 
ties only  to  meet  the  presidential  veto ;  and  Mr.  Webster  had 
taken  up  that  veto,  item  by  item,  showing  its  &llacies,  its  in- 
consistencies, its  shallowness  of  argument,  with  a  masterly  and 
unsparing  hand  ;  hut  the  president  did  not  see,  in  all  this,  that 
there  was  no  p<>ssibility  of  winning  over  a  man,  who,  though 
he  had  differed  from  himself  at  different  times,  thereby  gave 
iio  proof  of  levity,  but  only  that  he  dared  to  differ  firom  any 
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one,  from  his  party,  from  his  own  past  opinions,  if  need  be,  in 
support  ofliis  most  deliberate  and  mature  judgment 

The  mistake,  however,  was  not  that  of  General  Jackson  only, 
but  of  many  of  his  party,  and  of  not  a  few  of  those,  who  bid 
acted  with  Mr.  Webster.  Some  of  the  less^informed  newspor 
pers  of  that  day,  on  both  sides,  oocasionally  throw  out  signifi- 
cant hints  upon  the  subject ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of 
doubt  growing  up,  among  men  ignorant  of  his  true  diaraoter, 
as  to  his  future  position  as  a  politkaan.  Never  was  a  doabt 
more  shallow,  or  more  ungenerous.  All  the  time,  in  all  his 
course,  Mr.  Webster  had  been  as  true  as  the  star  to  his  prinoi- 
ples  and  to  himself;  and,  though  he  was  observant  of  every 
pulsation  of  the  people  in  relation  to  the  matter,  he  was  in  no 
hurry  to  take  notice  of  it 

During  the  recess  of  congress,  in  the  summer  of  1888,  he 
had  occasion  to  go  west  as  &r  as  tiie  state  of  Ohio ;  and  while 
stopping  a  few  days  at  Pittsburg,  on  his  return  homeward,  he 
made  an  address  to  a  laige  gathering  of  his  fellow-dtizenB,  aft 
their  urgent  solicitation,  in  the  course  of  which  he  dropped  ft 
few  explanatory  words  not  to  be  mistaken  by  those  prqMffed 
to  understand  him :  '^  It  is  but  a  few  short  monthsi"  he  aays^ 
^since  dark  and  portentous  clouds  did  hang  over  our  heavwi^ 
and  did  shut  out,  as  it  were,  the  sun  in  his  glory.  A  new  and 
perilous  crisis  was  upon  us.  Dangers,  novd  m  their  dmraeter, 
and  fearful  in  their  aspect,  menaced  both  the  peace  of  the  ooon- 
try  and  the  integrity  of  the  constitution.  For  forty  yean  our 
government  had  gone  on,  I  need  hardly  say  prosperously  and 
gloriously,  meeting,  it  is  true,  with  occasional  diwtatifiiotiop, 
and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  with  ill-concerted  resistance  tokw. 
Through  all  these  tdals  it  had  successfully  passed.  But  nour  ft 
time  had  come  when  authority  of  law  was  opposed  by  anUid^ 
ity  of  law,  when  the  power  of  the  general  government  was  i^ 
sisted  by  the  arms  of  state  government,  and  when  organbsd 
military  fi^roe,  under  all  the  sanctions  of  state 
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state  hwH,  wbs  re^y  to  remal  the  ooltectloci  of  tfad  puMie  j 
€iTiies,  and  hurl  defiance  at  the  fitatut«s  of  congress, 

**  Gentlemen,  this  was  an  alamiiiig  moioeiit  bi  oommim 
with  al]  gocxl  dtuem,  I  felt  it  to  be  ^\xk.  A  geaiejtil  imxwty 
pervaded  the  breasts  of  all  who  were^  at  borne,  partaking  in 
the  prosperity,  hoDor,  and  happin^s  which  the  country  had  en- 
joyed And  bow  was  it  abroad  ?  Why,  getittemeti,  every 
jDtelligent  friend  of  huoiaii  liberty,  throughout  the  world,  looked 
with  amazement  at  the  spectaelo  wliich  we  exbihitedn.  In 
ft  day  of  imparallelod  proiperily,  after  a  half  century's  most 
happy  experience  of  the  bj^aangs  of  our  Umott ;  when  we  hud 
ftl ready  become  the  woDfier  of  ail  tlie  libeml  pert  of  tht?  world, 
and  tlie  envy  of  the  illiberal ;  when  the  c*n:istitution  had  §u  am- 
ply &lsified  the  predictions  of  its  enemies,  and  more  than  M* 
filled  all  the  hopes  of  its  friends ;  in  a  tiiDe  of  peace,  with  an 
overflowing  treasury ;  when  both  the  population  and  the  im- 
{NTOvement  of  the  country  had  outrun  the  most  sanguine  antici- 
pations— it  was  at  this  moment  lliat  we  showed  ourselves,  to 
the  whole  civilized  world,  as  being  apparently  on  the  eve  of 
disunion  and  anarchy,  at  the  very  point  of  dissolving,  once  and 
Ibrever,  that  union  which  had  made  us  so  prosperous  and  so 
great  It  was  at  this  moment  that  those  appeared  among  us, 
who  seemed  ready  to  break  up  the  national  constitution,  and 
to  scatter  the  twenty-four  states  into  twenty-four  unconnected 
communities. 

"Gentlemen,  the  president  of  the  United  States  was,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  at  this  eventful  crisis,  true  to  his  duty.  He 
comprehended  and  understood  the  ease,  and  met  it  as  it  was 
proper  to  meet  it.  While  I  am  as  willing  as  others  to  admit 
that  the  president  has,  on  other  occasions,  rendered  important 
services  to  the  country,  and  especially  on  that  oocasirai  which 
has  given  him  so  much  military  renown,  I  yet  think  the  ability 
and  decision  with  which  he  rejected  the  disorganizing  doctrines 
of  xmlUfioatioD,  cieate  a  claim,  than  which  he  has  none  higher. 
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to  the  gradtude  of  the  country  and  the  respect  of  posterity. 
The  appearance  of  the  proclamation  of  the  10th  of  December 
inspired  me,  I  confe^is,  with  new  hopes  for  the  duration  c^  the 
republic.     I  regarded  it  as  just,  patriotic,  able,  and  imperiously 
demanded  by  the  condition  of  the  country.     I  would  not  be 
understood  to  speak  of  particular  clauses  and  phrases  in  the 
proclamation ;    but  I  regard  its  great  and  leading  doctrines  as 
the  true  and  only  true  doctrines  of  the  constitution.    They  con- 
stitute the  sole  ground  on  which  dismemberment  can  be  resisted. 
Nothing  else,  in  my  opinion,  can  hold  us  together.     While 
these  opinions  are  maintained,  the  Union  will  last ;  when  they 
shall  be  generally  rejected  and  abandoned,  that  Union  will  be 
at  the  mercy  of  a  temporary  majority  in  any  one  of  the  states. 
"'  I  speak,  gentlemen,  on  this  subject,  without  reserve.    I 
have  not  intended  heretofore,  and  elsewhere,  and  do  not  now 
intend,  here,  to  stint  my  commendation  of  the  conduct  of  tiie 
president  in  regard  to  the  proclamation  and  the  subsequent 
measures.    I  have  differed  with  the  president,  as  all  know,  who 
know  anything  of  so  humble  an  individual  as  myself  on  many 
questions  of  great  general  interest  and  importance.     I  diftr 
with  him  in  respect  to  the  constitutional  power  of  internal  im- 
provements ;  I  difier  with  him  in  respect  to  the  rechartermgof 
the  bank ;    and  I  dissent,  especially,  from  the  grounds  and  rea- 
sons on  which  he  refused  his  assent  to  the  bill  passed  by  oon* 
gress  for  that  purpose.    I  difi^  with  him  also,  probably,  in  the 
degree  of  protection  which  ought  to  be  a^rded  to  our  agricul- 
ture and  manufactures,  and  in  the  manner  in  whidi  it  may  be 
proper  to  dispose  of  the  public  lands.     But  all  these  difoeo- 
ces  afforded,  in  my  judgment,  not  the  shghtest  reason  for  oj^K)- 
smg  him  in  a  measure  of  paramount  importance,  and  at  a  mo- 
ment of  great  public  exigency.     I  sought  to  take  counsel  of 
nothing  but  patriotism,  to  feel  no  impulse  but  that  of  duty,  and 
to  yield  not  a  lame  and  hesitating,  but  a  vigorous  and  cordial, 
nupport  to  measuresi  whksby  in  my  oonsdance^  I  bali«v«d€HMi^ 
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tial  to  the  preservatioQ  of  di«  cociatitation.  It  is  true,  doubt> 
leeSj  tliat  if  myself  aiid  others  had  surrt»iidc?red  oursd  vea  to  & 
Bpjrit  of  opposition,  we  might  have  embamisspd,  and  prolmbly 
ddeAted  the  measures  of  lie  administratioii.  But  iu  sodoiog, 
we  should,  in  inj  opinion,  have  been  false  to  our  own  chajw> 
ters,  fiilse  to  our  duty,  and  false  to  oiu*  ooimtry,  Jt  gives  mo 
the  highest  satisfaction  to  know,  tliat^  in  regard  to  this  subject, 
the  general  voice  of  the  oomitrjr  does  not  disapprove  my  ixs^ 
duct" 

It  h  true  in  history,  ^  it  b  in  common  lifi?,  that  a  man  of 
note  is  apt  to  receive  his  greatest  measune  of  reproach  in  the 
midst  of  hia  greatest  triumphs^  us  if  Providein^  int«ided  that 
the  one  Jiould  so  counterbalance  the  other  as  to  keep  him 
from  vanity,  whUe  the  common  individual^  who  does  nothing 
to  merit  iame^  doc^  aa  little  to  provoke  opposltioti,  mvi  so 
passes  along  through  his  existence  easily  and  smoothly.  This 
general  truth  was  exemplified,  in  another  respect,  in  the  his- 
tory of  Mr.  Webster.  Besides  being  accused,  even  by  his 
friends,  of  having  leaned  too  much  to  the  support  of  General 
Jackson,  he  was  also  denounced,  at  this  tame,  as  a  consolida- 
tionist,  who  wished  that  the  general  government  should  swal- 
low up  the  powers  of  the  states.  The  shallowness  and  wick- 
edness of  this  charge  he  laid  open  in  the  address  at  Pittsburgh  : 
"  I  am  quite  aware,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  easy  for  those  who 
oppose  measures  deemed  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  to  raise  the  cry  of  consolidation.  It  is  easy  to  make 
charges  and  bring  general  accusations.  It  is  easy  to  call  names. 
For  one,  I  repel  all  such  imputations.  I  am  no  consolidation- 
ist.  I  disclaim  the  character  altogether,  and,  instead  of  repeat- 
ing this  general  and  vague  charge,  I  will  be  obliged  to  any  one 
to  show  how  the  proclamation,  or  the  late  law  of  congress,  or, 
indeed,  any  measure  to  which  I  ever  gave  my  support,  tends, 
in  the  slightestest  degree,  to  consolidation.  By  consolidation 
is  understood  a  grasping  at  power,  on  behalf  of  the  general 
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goyenimeiit,  not  constitutionally  conferred.  But  the  prodama- 
tion  asserted  no  new  power.  It  only  asserted  the  right  in  the 
government,  to  carry  into  effect,  in  the  form  of  law,  power 
which  it  had  exercised  for  forty  years.  I  should  oppose  any 
grasping  at  new  powers  by  congress,  as  zealously  as  the  most 
zealous.  I  wish  to  preserve  the  constitution  as  it  is,  without 
addition,  and  without  diminution,  by  one  jot  or  tittie.  For  the 
same  reason  that  I  would  not  grasp  at  powers  not  given, 
I  would  not  surrender,  nor  abandon,  powers  which  are  given. 
Those  who  have  placed  me  in  a  public  station,  placed  me  there, 
not  to  alter  the  constitution,  but  to  administer  it  The  power 
of  change  the  people  have  retained  to  themselves.  ITiey  can 
alter,  they  can  modify,  they  can  change  the  constitution  entirely, 
if  they  see  fit  Tliey  can  tread  it  under  foot,  and  make  an- 
other, or  make  no  other ;  but  while  it  remains  unaltered  by 
the  authority  of  the  people,  it  is  our  power  of  attorney,  ocur 
letter  of  credit,  our  credentials ;  and  we  are  to  follow  it^  and 
obey  its  injunctions,  and  maintain  its  just  powers,  to  the  best 
of  our  abilities.  I  repeat  that,  for  one,  I  seek  to  preserve  to  the 
constitution  those  precise  powers  with  which  the  people  ha¥e 
clothed  it  While  no  encroachment  is  to  be  made  on  the  re- 
served rights  of  the  people,  or  of  the  states,  while  nothing  is  to 
be  usurped,  it  is  equally  dear  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  sur- 
render, either  in  &ct  or  form,  any  power  or  principle  which 
the  constitution  does  actually  contain.  And  what  is  the 
ground  for  this  cry  of  consolidation?  I  TnAJnt^dp  that  the 
measures  recommended  by  the  president,  and  adopted  by 
congress,  were  measures  of  selfdefense.  Is  it  consolidation  to 
execute  laws  1  Is  it  consolidation  to  resist  the  force  that  is 
threatening  to  upturn  our  government?  Is  it  consolidatioQ 
to  protect  officers,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  fix>m  courts 
and  juries  previously  sworn  to  decide  against  them  1  G^entle- 
men,  I  take  occasion  to  remark,  that,  after  much  reflection  upon 
the  subject,  and  after  ail  that  has  been  said  about  the  ^usroMb* 
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ment  of  the  general  government  upon  the  rights  of  the  states 
I  know  of  no  one  power,  exercised  by  the  geoeral  govern 
ment,  which  was  not,  when  that  instninicnt  was  adopted,  ad 
mitted  by  the  immediate  friends  and  foes  of  the  constitution  to 
have  been  conferred  upon  it  by  the  people.  I  know  of  no  on© 
power,  now  cJaimed  or  exercised,  which  every  body  did  not 
agree,  in  1T80,  was  conferred  on  the  generftl  government.  On 
the  contrary  J  there  are  several  powers,  aud  those,  too,  among 
the  most  important  for  the  intereats  of  the  people,  which  wera 
then  universafly  allowed  to  be  conferred  on  congress  by  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  which  are  now  ingenl* 
ously  doubted,  or  clamorously  denied/' 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  forcible  suppression  of  nii!!jfi- 
cation  had  cliafed  thi.^  people  of  more  states  south  than  those 
of  South  Carolina.  Though  no  other  state  had  proposed  resist- 
ance, the  tariff  of  1828  was  decidedly  unpopular  in  most  of  the 
slave  states.  To  save  the  honor  of  South  Carolina,  which, 
discouraged  with  the  business  of  resistance,  and  yet  far  from 
yielding  a  voluntary  obedience  to  the  laws,  wished  for  some 
pretext  for  a  return  to  its  fealty,  Mr.  Clay,  a  southern  man  by 
birth  and  education,  but  an  American  of  the  broadest  sympa- 
thies at  heart,  proposed  a  reduction  of  the  complicated  tariff 
system  of  1828,  to  a  general  level  of  twenty  per  cent,  duties 
on  all  imports  of  every  kind  whatever.  No  one  could  com- 
plain of  this  proposal,  that  it  was  not  simple  enough ;  but,  by 
rejecting  all  discrimination,  it  warred  upon  many  interests  of 
the  country,  while  it  over-fostered  others,  which  needed  and 
demanded  no  help  from  government.  It  was  a  mere  blind 
way  of  collecting  the  revenue,  without  encouraging  any  na- 
tional interest  whatever,  and  without  respect  to  the  bearing 
of  a  tariff  on  the  morals  of  the  people.  Spirituous  liquors, 
cards,  dice,  and  every  evil  thing,  could  come  into  the  country 
as  freely  as  books  and  bibles.  The  silks  and  satins  of  tho 
rich  were  to  pay  no  more  duty  than  the  best  hemp  In  the 
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irorld,  without  which  our  shippiog  would  safkr  damage,  or  the 
expensive  and  delicate  implements  of  mechanism,  which  had 
not  been  produced  among  us,  and  without  which  some  branchea 
of  industry  would  be  compelled  to  dose  their  operations.  We 
should  be  left  with  no  power  to  &vor  the  fxx)duction8  <^  a 
country,  which  favored  us,  nor  to  punish  a  nation  which  vufgtA 
take  every  opportunity  to  injure  our  domestic  and  fordgn 
business.  Such  a  tariff  was  particularly  of&nsive  to  New  Eng- 
land,  and  to  the  middle  states,  which  depended  for  the  sucoeas 
of  their  manu&ctures  on  some  sort  of  discrimination.  A 
dead-level  tarifi^  they  believed,  would  be  theur  ruin ;  and  so 
they  looked  to  Mr.  Webster,  who  did  not  care  much  to  f^ve 
South  Carolina  an  opportunity  of  evading  the  embarrassment 
and  dishonor  of  her  position,  before  she  had  had  time  to  real> 
ize  and  feel  the  force  of  it,  to  stand  up  in  defense  of  the  tree 
manu&cturing  interests  of  his  country.  Mr.  Webster  did  not 
disappoint  this  reliance.  His  efK)rts  in  opposition  to  Mr.  CSaj 
were  among  the  most  masterly  speedies  of  the  session. 

While  Mr.  Webster  was  on  a  second  visit  of  business  to  some 
of  the  middle  states  of  the  west,  the  presklent  of  the  United 
States  was  makintr  a  sort  of  triumphal  progress  through  New 
Ekigland,  where  he  was  overwhelmed  with  eulogies  and  honon 
from  a  people  who  felt  grateful  for  his  eiibrts  in  sustaining  the 
Union  and  the  constitution.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he  le- 
turned  to  Washington,  than  he  began  to  open  a  war  upon  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  an  inatitutbn  universaliy  respeoted 
by  the  very  people  whose  hospitalities  he  had  just  enjoyed; 
and  from  the  openkig  of  congress  to  the  dose  of  lus  second 
term,  now  just  begun,  he  carried  om  hostilities  against  the  dOb 
rency  of  the  country,  which  terminated  in  the  financial  crash  of 
the  succeeding  administration.  His  first  step,  the  raahest  be 
could  have  taken,  was  the  removal  of  all  the  moneys  ci  tiie 
government  from  the  vaults  of  the  general  bank,  and  tiie  de- 
positing <^  them  in  certain  state  banks  for  safe  keepmg.    Unit 
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lemoTBl  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  on  grounds  to  be 
submitted  to  congress.  In  the  session  of  1832,  congress  had 
passed  a  resolution,  by  a  very  lai^e  majority,  that  the  publio 
deposits  were  safe  in  the  custody  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States.  General  Jackson,  having  applied  his  veto  to  the  bill 
for  renewing  the  charter  of  the  bank,  was  determined,  not- 
unthstanding  this  expression  of  confidence,  that  the  public  de- 
posits should  be  transferred  to  an  association  of  selected  state 
banks.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  (Mr.  M'Lane),  having 
declined  to  order  the  transfer,  was  appointed  secretary  of  state^ 
in  the  expectation  that  his  successor  (Mr.  Duane)  would  exe- 
cute the  president's  will  in  that  respect  On  the  10th  of  S^ 
tember,  1833,  an  elaborate  paper  was  read  by  General  Jacksoii 
to  the  cabinet,  announcing  his  re^ns  for  the  removal  of  the 
deposits,  and  appointing  the  1st  of  October,  as  the  day  when 
it  should  take  place.  On  the  21st  of  September,  Mr.  Duane 
made  known  to  the  president  his  intention  not  to  order  the  re- 
moval. He  was  dismissed  from  office  and  Mr.  Taney,  the 
present  chief  justice,  appointed  in  his  place,  by  whom  the  re* 
quisite  order  for  the  removal  of  the  public  moneys  to  the  state 
banks,  was  immediately  given." 

The  battle  of  the  bank  was  now  &irly  opened ;  and  the 
president  soon  had  sufficient  occasion  to  learn  whether  Mr. 
Webster  was  a  man  to  be  bought  up  by  the  smiles  of  patron- 
izing power.  From  the  first,  Mr.  Webster  set  his  &ce  against 
this  piece  of  political  injustice,  and  was  the  acknowledged  cham- 
pion of  the  established  policy  and  practice  of  the  government 
At  the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  he  bore  decided  testimony  In 
relation  to  the  extent  of  the  disaster  which  the  new  policy  had 
even  then  produced :  ^  I  agree  with  those,"  he  said,  ^  who  think 
that  there  is  a  severe  pressure  in  the  money  market,  and  very 
serious  embarrassment  felt  in  all  branches  of  the  national  in- 
dustry. I  think  this  is  not  local,  but  general;  general,  at 
least,  over  every  part  of  the  country  where  the  cause  has  yet 
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begun  to  operate,  and  sure  to  bcjcome,  not  only  gmem\  but 
tmi versa],  as  the  operation  of  the  catise  shiill  spread.  If  <m- 
dence  be  wantml,  in  addition  to  all  that  is  told  m  by  tlKtee 
who  know,  the  high  mte  of  interest,  now  at  twelve  per  oent^ 
or  hJglier,  ^here  it  was  hardlj  mx  last  September,  the  depnefa- 
si  on  of  aJ]  stocks,  some  ten,  some  twenty,  some  thirty  per 
cent,  and  the  low  prices  of  eomniodlties,  are  proofe  abundantly 
sofiicient  to  show  the  existence  of  the  pressnre.  But,  sir,  labor, 
that  most  extensive  of  all  interests,  American  manual  lalxjr, 
feel"?,  or  will  feel,  the  shock  more  sensibly,  far  more  sensibly, 
than  capitiil^  er  property  of  any  kind.  Public  works  h^^ve 
stopped,  or  must  stop ;  great  private  undertakings,  employing 
many  bands^  have  ceased,  and  others  must  cease.  A  great 
lowering  of  the  mtes  of  wages,  as  well  as  a  depreciation  of 
property,  i^  the  inevitable  eonst^quenr^  of  cau^^es  now  m  full 
operation."  Next,  he  went  on  to  show,  that^  in  this  war  waged 
by  the  executive  against  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  government, 
there  was  no  recourse  but  to  congress,  which  was  bound  to  in- 
terfere, and  maintain  the  currency  and  credit  of  the  country. 

As  a  foundation  for  his  first  speech  on  the  removal  of  the 
deposits,  Mr.  Webster  had  read  a  series  of  resolutions  passed 
by  a  meeting  of  Boston  merchants  and  mechanics.  On  the 
30th  day  of  January,  Mr.  Wright,  of  New  York,  also  read  to 
the  senate  several  resolutions  passed  by  the  legislature  of  New 
York,  approving  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  and  disapproving 
of  any  bank  of  the  United  States.  In  the  course  of  the  speech 
supporting  these  resolutions,  Mr.  Wright  distinctly  announced 
that  he  was  opposed  to  the  rechartering  of  the  bank,  and  to  the 
creation  of  any  other;  that  the  bank  had  grossly  violated  its 
charter ;  that,  however,  he  had  deeper  and  graver  reasons  for 
his  opposition  ;  that  the  distress  of  the  community,  in  financial 
matters,  was  the  fault  of  the  bank,  and  not  of  the  removal  of 
the  deposits ;  that  he  would  sustain  the  president,  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  in  his  effort  to  substitute  the  agency  of 
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the  state  banks  for  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  as  the  fiscal 
agent  of  the  government 

In  reply  to  these  retolutions,  and  to  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Webster  delivered  his  second  speech,  near  the 
opening  of  which  he  presents  a  fine  picture  of  the  senate  in  its 
debates  on  the  subject,  and  gives  an  account  of  public  opinion 
upon  it  at  that  time :  **  But  the  gentleman  has  discovered,  or 
he  thinks  he  has  discovered,  motives  for  the  complaints  whidi 
arise  on  all  sides.  It  is  all  but  an  attempt  to  bring  the  admits 
istration  into  dis&vor.  This  alone  is  the  reascm  why  the  re* 
moval  of  the  deposits  is  so  strongly  o^isured  !  Sir,  the  gen- 
tleman  is  mistaken.  He  does  not,  at  least  I  think  he  does  not, 
rightly  understand  the  signs  of  the  times.  Tlie  cause  of  ihb 
complaint  is  much  deeper  and  stronger  than  any  mere  desire 
to  produce  political  effect  The  gentleman  must  be  aware, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  great  vote  by  which  the  New  York 
resolutions  were  carried,  and  the  support  given  by  other  pro- 
ceedings to  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  there  are  many  as  ar* 
dent  friends  of  the  president  as  are  to  be  found  anywhere,  who 
exceedingly  regret  and  deplore  the  measure.  Sir,  on  this  floor 
there  has  been  going  on  for  many  weeks  as  interesting  a  de- 
bate as  has  been  witnessed  for  twenty  years ;  and  yet  I  have 
not  heard,  among  all  who  have  supported  the  administration,  a 
single  senator  say  that  he  approved  the  removal  of  the  depos- 
its, or  was  glad  it  had  taken  place,  until  the  gentleman  fh>m 
New  York  spoke.  I  saw  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  ap- 
proach that  point ;  but  he  shunned  direct  contact  He  com- 
plained much  of  the  bank ;  he  insisted,  too,  on  the  power  of 
removal ;  but  I  did  not  hear  him  say  he  thought  it  a  wise  act 
The  gentleman  from  Vii^nia,  not  now  in  his  seat,  also  de- 
fended the  power,  and  has  arraigned  the  bank ;  but  has  he  said 
that  he  approved  the  measure  of  removal  1  I  have  not  met 
with  twenty  individuals,  in  or  out  of  congress,  who  have  ex 
pressed  an  approval  of  it,  among  the  many  hundreds  wboM 
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opinions  1  have  heard— iiot  twenty,  wlio  have  nrnintAlned  thiil 
It  was  a  wise  proceeding ;  but  1  have  heard  individuals  of  am- 
ple fortune^  altJioiigh  they  whoUy  disapproved  the  measure^  de- 
dare,  neverthelesa,  that,  ^ce  it  was  adopted,  they  would  mo- 
rifice  aU  they  posseasi^i  rather  than  not  support  it  Such  h 
the  warmth  of  party  zeal  I "  The  objeet  of  t&is  speech  was  to 
show  the  necessity  of  a  national  bank  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
'die  public  moneys ;  the  HMoaaty  of  n^oring  the  deposits  to 
the  national  bank ;  and  the  disasters  which  would  follow  a  per- 
aist^enoe  in  the  course  of  opposition  now  set  down  aa  the  eatub- 
lished  policy  of  the  administration, 

Mr,  Tallmadge,  of  New  York,  replied  to  Mr,  Webster*,  de- 
nying, in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  the  constitutionality  of 
the  bmik  of  the  United  States,  but  nmiotiyning  tiie  right  of  th© 
iecretary  of  the  treasury  to  use  the  stjilc  banks  as  the  fiscal 
agent  of  the  government ;  and  Mr.  Webster,  at  the  opening 
of  the  session  of  the  next  day,  spoke  briefly  in  answer  to  both 
of  the  New  York  senators.  He  argued  that  the  power  to  use 
a  bank,  granted  by  Mr.  Tallmadge,  implied  the  power  to  cre- 
ate one;  that,  if  one  act  was  constitutional,  the  other  must  be 
also ;  and  that  the  constitutional  power  of  congress  was  no 
longer  a  debatable  question,  as  it  had  been  debated  and  deter- 
mined too  frequently  to  need  any  £uther  argument :  "  I  do 
not  intend  now,  Mr.  President,"  he  says,  "  to  go  into  a  regu- 
lar and  formal  argument  to  prove  the  constitutional  power  of 
congress  to  establish  a  national  bank.  That  question  has  been 
argued  a  hundred  times,  and  always  settled  the  same  way. 
The  whole  history  of  the  country,  for  almost  forty  years,  proves 
that  such  a  power  has  been  believed  to  exist.  All  previous 
congresses,  or  nearly  all,  have  admitted  or  sanctioned  it ;  the 
judicial  tribunals,  federal  and  state,  have  sanctioned  it  The 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  has  declared  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  present  bank,  after  the  most  solemn  ailment, 
without  a  dissenting  voice  on  the  bench.    Every  successive 
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president  has^  tacidy  or  expressly,  fidmitted  the  power.  Hie 
present  president  has  done  this ;  he  has  informed  oongress  that 
he  oould  furnish  the  plan  of  a  bank,  which  should  conform  to 
the  constitution.  In  objecting  to  the  rechartcr  of  the  present 
bank,  he  objected  for  particular  reasons ;  and  he  has  said  that* 
bank  of  the  United  States  would  be  useful  and  convenient  for 
the  people."  Though  disclaiming  all  intention  of  argmng  the 
subject,  it  would  not  be  easy,  so  &r  as  authority  goes,  to 
construct  a  more  perfect  argument ;  and  there  are  passages  in 
this  speech  of  such  power  of  logic  and  force  of  expression  as 
Mr.  Webster  himself  seldom  surpassed. 

The  great  struggle,  however,  was  not  dosed.  On  the  2l8t 
day  of  February,  Mr.  Forsyth,  of  Georgia,  read  to  the  senate 
a  memorial  from  Maine,  and  accompanied  the  reading  with  ft 
speech,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  plan  of  the  administni- 
tion  was,  to  return  to  an  exclusive  specie  currency,  fvst,  by 
employing  the  state  banks  instead  of  the  general  bank,  and  sec- 
ondly, by  dispensing  at  last  with  the  state  banks  themselvesL 
Mr.  Webster  replied  to  Mr.  Forsyth  in  a  strain  of  invective, 
sarcasm,  ridicule  and  alignment,  sound  and  irresistible  argii> 
ment,  enough  to  overwhelm  a  much  abler  antagonist ;  but  Mr. 
Forsyth  stood  up  and  attempted  a  reply.  This  again  called 
out  Mr.  Webster.  On  Friday,  March  the  7th,  in  presenting  a 
memorial  from  the  building  mechanics  of  the  city  and  coun^ 
of  Philadelphia ;  on  Tuesday,  March  18th,  on  pres^ting  an* 
other  memorial  from  citizens  of  Boston ;  on  Friday,  Mardi 
28th,  on  offering  another  from  citizens  of  Albany ;  and  on 
Tuesday,  April  25th,  on  reading  a  fourth  from  three  thousand 
citizens  of  Ontario  county.  New  York,  he  spoke  briefly,  in  ex- 
planation  of  his  own  views  and  of  the  outraged  feelings  of  the 
whole  country.  He  spoke  agun  on  the  2(Hh  of  May,  on  pre- 
senting to  the  senate  a  memorial  from  the  citizens  of  Golumbiai 
Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  again  on  the  8dof  June, 
00  the  reading,  by  Mr.  McKeiD,  of  tliei 
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sylvania  state  convention;  bat  the  Umgeet  and  nblait  laf  tJl  bis 
productionsij  at  ihla  time,  on  the  Bybjtirt  of  the  currency, 
his  report  from  the  oomTuitiee  tm  riiuui(3e,  of  whlth  he 
chairman,  wad  on  the  5th  of  February  of  this  year.  It  it  • 
document  worthy  of  th«  fre^ui^nt  pemsttl  of  every  statesrowi  j 
and  w©  have  no  hiatesinau  who  would  not  enlighlen  himself 
by  pondering  deeply  cm  the  poaltioDs  and  ai^gumDnta  m  earo> 
M\y  drawn  up  and  forcibly  expri«aed. 

lib  next  effort  in  rtslation  to  the  currency,  which,  dmmg  thft 
second  term  of  General  Jackson^s  admin  b^tration^  waa  the  ab- 
sorbing topic  in  the  senate,  and  in  the  house,  wan  his  speech, 
deUvered  on  the  18th  of  Atarch^  on  the  presentation  of  his  own 
bili  for  continuing  the  charter  of  the  United  States  bank  for  six 
years  aHer  the  expiration  of  its  existing  charter ;  and  this  was 
followed,  on  the  7th  of  May^  by  a  speech  in  reply  to  the  presi- 
dent, who  had  sent  to  the  senate,  on  the  15th  of  April,  a  vio- 
lent and  somewhat  angry  protest  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
senate  in  reference  to  the  removal  of  the  deposits*  This  latter 
speech  was  regarded,  at  the  time  of  its  delivery,  by  the  best 
judges,  as  the  ablest  that  Mr.  Webster  had  ever  made  since 
his  reply  to  Hayne.  "  You  never,"  said  Chancellor  Kent,  in  a 
letter  of  approbation  to  the  orator, — "you  never  equaled  this 
effort  It  surpasses  everything  in  logic,  in  simplicity,  and 
beauty,  and  energy  of  diction,  in  deamess,  in  rebuke,  in  sar- 
casm, in  patriotic  and  glowing  feeling,  in  just  and  profound  con- 
stitutional views,  in  critical  severity,  and  matchless  strength. 
It  is  worth  millions  to  our  liberties."  And  Governor  Tazewell, 
m  a  letter  to  Mr.  Tyler,  employs  equally  emphatic  language  : 
"Tell  Webster  from  me,"  he  says,  "tliat  I  have  read  his  speech 
in  the  National  Intelligencer  with  more  pleasure  tlian  any  I 
have  lately  seen.  If  the  approbation  of  one,  who  has  not  been 
used  to  coincide  with  him  in  opinion,  can  be  grateful  to  him, 
he  has  mine  in  extenso.  I  agre«  with  hun  perfectly,  and  thank 
him  cordially  for  his  many  excellent  illustratioiia  of  what  I  al- 
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ways  thou^t  If  it  is  published  in  a  pamphlet  form,  beg  him 
to  send  me  one.  I  will  have  it  bound  in  good  Russia  leather, 
and  leave  it  as  a  special  l^acy  to  my  children.''  The  first 
raptures  of  admiration  may  have  done  injustice  to  other  speeches 
of  Mr.  Webster ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  is  one  of 
the  master-pieces  of  that  great  statesman.  As  in  his  reply  to 
Hayne,  he  was  thoroughly  roused.  The  interference  of  the 
president  with  the  dear  prerogatives  of  the  senate  was  so  glar- 
ing a  breach  of  privilege,  that  it  stirred  his  indignation  to  the 
bottom ;  and  he  spoke  with  an  earnestness,  a  sincerity,  a  sin- 
gleness and  power  of  purpose,  whose  meaning  could  not  be 
mistaken.  Not  only  was  the  whole  speech  remarkably  able, 
but  there  are  passages  in  it,  which  even  he  never  equaled. 
Guarding  himself  near  the  beginning  of  his  speedi,  against  the 
objection,  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  so  much  feelmg,  that 
it  was  only  the  assertion  of  a  principle,  not  any  overt  act,  on 
the  part  of  the  president,  which  had  given  occasion  to  the  de- 
bate, he  strikes  out  into  one  of  his  boldest  strains  of  rhetoric, 
and  closes  with  a  figure,  which,  probably,  has  no  superior  in  the 
English  language :  "The  senate  regarded  this  interposition," 
said  the  orator,  "  as  an  encroachment  by  the  executive  on  other 
branches  of  the  government ;  as  an  interference  with  the  legi»> 
lative  disposition  of  the  public  treasure.  It  was  strongly  and 
fordbly  ui^ed,  yesterday,  by  the  honorable  member  from 
South  Carolina,  that  the  true  and  only  mode  of  preserving  any 
balance  of  power,  in  mixed  governments,  is  to  keep  an  exact 
balance.  This  is  very  true;  and  to  this  end  encroachment 
must  be  resisted  at  the  first  step.  The  question  is,  therefore, 
whether,  upon  the  true  principles  of  the  constitution,  this  exer> 
dse  of  power  by  the  president  can  be  justified.  Whether  tlie 
consequences  be  prejudicial  or  not,  if  there  be  an  illegal  exer* 
dse  of  power,  it  is  to  be  resisted  in  the  proper  manner.  Even 
if  no  harm  or  inconvenience  result  Grom  transgressing  the  bound- 
ary, the  intrusion  is  not  to  be  su&red  to  pass  «niv>tiOBd. 
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Every  entroachmeiif,  grcAl  or  small,  is  ljtijM>rtaat  CDOiigh 
awakcji  the  attentirm  of  tliose,  who  are  intrusted  with  the  prew 
servation  of  a  cx>nsititLitionaI  government  We  are  not  to  wait 
till  great  public  mischtefe  come,  ttll  the  government  is  ovor- 
throwHT  ot  liberty  ic^lf  put  into  eictreme  Jeopardy^  We 
should  not  be  wort  by  bohr  of  our  j^thera  ivere  i^e  so  to  regard 
great  questions  atli^ctuig  the  general  freedom.  Those  fiitherB 
aoeomplished  the  revolution  on  a  strict  question  of  ]>rindple. 
The  parliament  of  Givat  Britain  asserted  a  right  to  tax  the  eol* 
onies  in  all  CJ»ses  whnteoever ;  and  it  was  precisely  on  this  ques- 
tion tliiit  they  madn  tlie  revolution  turn.  The  amount  of  taxa- 
tion was  trifling,  but  the  claim  itself  was  inconsistent  with  lib- 
erty ;  and  tliat  was,  in  their  eyes,  enongh.  It  was  against  the 
recital  of  an  act  of  parliamentj  rather  than  against  any  suffering 
under  its  enactment^  that  they  took  up  arms.  They  went  to 
war  against  a  preamble.  They  fought  seven  years  against  a 
declai-ation.  They  poured  out  their  treasures  and  their  blood 
like  water,  in  a  contest  against  an  assertion,  which  those  less 
sagacious  and  not  so  well  schooled  in  the  principles  of  civil  lib- 
erty would  have  regarded  as  barren  phraseology,  or  mere  pa- 
rade of  words.  They  saw  m  the  claim  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment a  seminal  pruiciple  of  mischief,  the  germ  of  unjust  power ; 
they  detected  it^  dragged  it  forth  from  underneath  its  plausible 
disguises,  struck  at  it ;  nor  did  it  elude  either  their  steady  eye 
or  their  well-directed  blow  till  they  had  extirpated  and  de- 
stroyed it,  to  the  smallest  fibre.  On  this  question  of  principle, 
while  actual  suffering  was  yet  afar  oflj  they  raised  their  flag 
against  a  power,  to  which,  for  purposes  of  foreign  conquest  and 
subjugation,  Rome,  in  the  height  of  her  glory,  is  not  to  be  com- 
piled ;  a  power  which  has  dotted  over  the  surfece  of  the  whole 
globe  with  her  jwssessions  and  military  posts,  whose  morning 
drum-beat,  following  the  sun,  and  keeping  company  with  the 
hours,  circles  the  earth  with  one  continuous  and  unbroken  strain 
of  the  martial  airs  of  England." 
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The  admiiiistratiim  of  General  Jtudkaoa  was  bow  rapidlf 
ooming  to  a  dose.  The  great  battle  of  the  currency  was  now 
fought  The  results  of  the  finaQcial  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion were  now  universally  felt  and  acknowledged  to  be  evil  and 
only  evil.  The  country  stood  on  the  borders  of  universal  bank- 
ruptcy. The  general  election  was  approaching,  when  Jackson's 
successor  was  to  be  chosen ;  and,  in  the  twenty-fourth  ocxigresB^ 
while  the  country  was  preparing  for  the  presidential  campaign, 
there  was  but  little  left  for  Mr.  Webster.  He  had  done  his  duty. 
He  had  done  it  nobly  and  in  a  most  masterly  manner.  He 
now  f^lt  that  he  could  leave  the  result  of  his  own  labors  with 
the  people ;  though  he  undoubtedly  believed  that  Jackscm's  suc- 
cessor would  be  the  man  whom  the  president  had  adopted  ht 
this  high  honor.  Three  &cts,  in  spite  of  all  the  gigantic  etRxrtB 
of  Mr..  Webster,  and  of  those  who  acted  with  him,  were  enough 
to  give  the  election  to  Mr.  Van  Buren.  In  the  first  place,  he 
carried  with  him  the  marked  and  special  approbation  of  the  reti- 
ring president,  who,  notwithstanding  the  disastrous  nature  and 
results  of  his  experiments  as  a  civilian,  was  all  the  more  popa- 
lar  with  the  vociferous  and  headlong,  all  over  the  country,  of 
his  party.  In  the  second  place,  the  people  had  been  made  to 
believe,  to  a  remarkable  extent,  that  the  now  g^eral  and  ac- 
knowledged distress  of  the  country  was  owing,  not  to  the  blun- 
ders and  recklessness  of  the  executive,  but  to  the  effi>rts  of  ihe 
expiring  bank  of  the  United  States,  which  wished  to  throw  dis- 
credit, by  way  of  revenge,  upon  the  president  for  his  oppon- 
tion  to  the  renewal  of  its  charter.  Lastly,  the  rejection  of  Mr. 
Van  Bur^,  as  minister  to  England,  when  he  was  already  there, 
was  regarded  as  political  persecution  of  a  most  extraordinary 
character ;  and  not  only  the  party,  but  thousands  of  moderate 
men  who  vote  according  to  their  current  views  at  the  time  of 
an  election,  looked  upon  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  a  sort  of  martyr. 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  therefore,  was  chosen  to  suoceeed  Genend 
Jackson. 
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fltniok,  not  became  tiiat  administratioii  itself  unui  any  longer 
of  any  consequence  to  the  public,  but  because  it  had  been 
adopted,  formally  and  in  words,  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  the 
model  of  his  own  administration.  It  was,  therefore,  only  an- 
other engagement  in  the  memorable  war  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  currency ;  and  it  certainly,  in  any  point  of  li^t 
in  which  it  can  be  viewed,  was  a  victory.  It  is  one  of  the 
soundest,  ablest,  and  most  eloquent  of  all  the  great  statesman's 
speeches.  It  was  a  review  of  the  entu«  course  of  General 
Jackson  as  president  of  the  republia  Though  searching  and 
caustic,  it  was  temperate  in  style,  moderate  in  spirit,  even 
charitable  to  the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  but  inexpressibly 
severe  in  the  matter  and  manner  of  its  logia  It  is  the  best 
history  of  Oeneral  Jackson's  administration  now  in  print ;  for, 
while  the  art  of  the  orator  is  always  to  be  suspected,  it 
narrates  and  states  &cts  with  the  precision  and  candor  of  a 
historian. 

The  first  official  act  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  to  call  an  extra 
session  of  congress  to  take  into  consideration  the  financial  em* 
barrassments  of  the  country.  This  was  an  open  confession  of 
what  the  administration  of  General  Jackson  had  continually 
and  strenuously  denied.  It  was  a  confession  that  the  country, 
the  whole  country,  not  any  particular  part  or  parts  of  it,  was 
in  a  state  of  pecuniary  suffering.  It  was  a  confession,  too,  of 
great  political  value  to  the  party  of  the  opposition,  who  did 
not  &il  to  point  the  country  to  the  state  of  prosperity  almost 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  republic,  which  inmiediately 
preceded  General  Jackson's  war  upon  the  currency.  It  was  a 
confession,  however,  which  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  the  exercise  of 
that  peculiar  sagacity  which  characterizes  him,  did  not  hesitate 
to  make,  because,  should  his  term  of  office  dose  unhi^ily,  he 
could  the  more  readily  refer  his  fiulure  to  the  disastrous  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  commenced.  Should  his  adminia. 
tration,  on  the  other  hand,  prove  mooeaiflllli  it  would  be  eaay 
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for  him,  and  for  his  partissn^  to  cUum  tbe  more  aredii  ti^  hem 
atatesmansbtpf  by  m  much  ns  tbcs  ^imI  of  bis  term  ihauld  cai^ 
oeed  in  prosperity  its  bt^ginnitig. 

The  k*xtrai  session  met  in  the  month  of  Sc^ptembef,  1837 ; 
and  it  was  here  that  congrusa  first  grnpploi]  with  iho  aiih^tr^ai^ 
ury  scheme^  which  was  bmvight  forward  by  ilr.  Vati  Buren  as 
a  inL^aiis  of  saving  the  country  from  the  financial  emb^ntfla- 
merits  hraught  upon  it  by  the  bjundars  and  obsiinaey  of  tbo 
prec*>iing  administration,  Those  embarrassnu'nts  had  now 
baoome  insupportable.  In  the  month  of  May  previous,  nearly 
all  the  hiink*  in  the  country  had  airovdtaneously  susp€!ndedaf>e- 
da  payments.  Tlie  banka  of  dcpt^sit,  in  which  wei^e  lodged 
the  funds  of  the  United  Staties  tmisur)-^  were  among  the  ?ery 
first  to  join  in  thi^  act  of  mispension  ;  and  this  at  once  broiled 
the  go%'ernment  in  the  dilBculty,  It  hjid  been  customary  ibr 
the  government  to  meet  its  daily  wants  by  issuing  drafts  upon 
the  banks  of  deposit,  which,  heretofore,  liad  met  these  drafts, 
either  by  paying  out  their  own  bills,  or  in  gold  and  silver. 
Now,  however,  the  holder  of  a  draft  drawn  by  tlie  secretary 
of  the  treasury  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  which 
any  one  would  suppose  should  be  good  for  its  own  orders,  could 
get  nothing  but  the  notes  of  certain  state  banks,  which  had  re- 
fused to  meet  them  on  demand.  That  is,  the  government 
owed  a  debt  to-day,  and  tlie  only  satisfaction  it  could  give  its 
creditor,  was  an  order  on  a  private  corporation,  which  met  the 
order  only  with  a  confession  of  inability  of  paying  it  to<iay, 
but  with  a  promise  to  pay  it  to^ay  (for  bank  notes  are  made 
payable  on  demand)  when  all  parties  understood  the  insincerity 
and  comparative  worthlessness  of  that  promise.  In  other 
words,  the  government  of  the  United  States  had  become  insol- 
vent ;  and  the  question  of  course  was,  on  the  opening  of  the 
extra  session  of  congress,  how  to  restore  the  solvency  and  credit 
of  the  country. 

This  question  was  met,  on  the  part  of  the  administration, 
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first,  bj  withholding  from  the  states  the  fourth  installment  cf 
the  surplus  revenue,  and  secondly,  by  the  proposition  of  the 
sub-treasury  scheme,  which  was  a  system  of  keeping  and  dis- 
bursing  the  funds  of  the  general  government,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  bank  or  banks.  Both  these  measures  were 
opposed  by  Mr.  Webster.  He  thought  that  the  withholding 
of  the  surplus  revenue  from  the  states,  according  to  the  prom- 
ise  of  the  government,  would  rather  increase  than  allay  the 
panic  now  Men  upon  the  country ;  arid  to  the  sub-treasury 
system,  he  opposed  a  series  of  objections,  in  a  speech  delivered 
on  the  28th  of  September,  1837,  which  reexamined  the  entire 
subject  of  the  currency  from  the  beginning  of  the  government. 
No  better  history  of  the  currency  is  extant  than  that  contained 
in  the  exordium  of  this  great  speech :  "  The  government  of 
the  United  States,"  says  the  orator, "  completed  the  forth^ighth 
year  of  its  existence,  under  its  present  constitution,  on  the  third 
day  of  March  last.  During  this  whole  period,  it  has  felt  itself 
bound  to  take  proper  care  of  the  currency  of  the  country ; 
and  no  administration  has  admitted  this  obligation  more  clearly 
or  more  frequently  than  the  last.  For  the  fulfillment  of  this 
acknowledged  duty,  as  well  as  to  accomplish  other  useful  pur- 
poses, a  national  bank  has  been  maintained  for  forty  out  of 
these  forty-eight  years.  Two  institutions  of  this  kind  have  been 
created  by  law ;  one  commencing  in  1791,  and  being  limited 
to  twenty  years,  expiring  in  1811;  the  other  commencing 
in  181G,  with  a  like  term  of  duration,  and  ending,  therefore,  in 
1836.  Both  these  institutions,  each  in  its  time,  accomplished 
their  purposes,  so  far  as  the  currency  was  concerned,  to  the 
general  satisfaction  of  the  country  Before  the  last  bank  ex- 
pired, it  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  the  enmity  of  the  late  ad- 
ministration. I  need  not,  at  present,  speak  of  the  causes  of  this 
hostility.  My  purpose  only  requires  a  statement  of  that  &c^ 
as  an  important  one  in  the  chain  of  occurrences.  The  late 
president's  dissatisfiiction  with  the  bank  was  intimated  in  hto 
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firtt  annual  meaaageT  that  is  to  say,  in  1S29.  But  the  %ajtk 
stooi!  very  well  with  die  etmntry»  thts  pn^idei]t''8  known  aod 
growing  hostility  notwitKstarjding,  aod  in  183'^,  four  years  be- 
fore iia  charter  was  \x)  expire,  both  houses  of  eongress  passed 
a  bill  for  its  continuances  there  being  in  its  iavor  a  large  m»- 
Jority  of  the  senate,  and  a  lai^er  majority  of  the  house  of  n^i- 
resentatives.  The  bill,  however,  was  negatived  by  the  presi- 
dent. Id  1S33,  by  an  order  of  th&  president,  the  public  mo- 
neys were  remo\'ed  from  the  custody  of  the  hank,  and  weve. 
deposited  with  cerlain  select  state  banks.  This  removal  was 
accompanied  with  the  most  confident  declarations  and  aissu- 
lanccs,  put  forth  m  every  form,  by  the  presidt^nt  and  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treastiry,  that  these  state  banks  would  not  only 
prove  iafe  depositories  of  the  pubUc  money,  but  that  they 
would  also  furnish  the  wjuntry  with  as  gomi  a  currency  as  it 
ever  had  enjoyed,  and  probably  a  better ;  and  would  also  ao- 
a)mplish  all  that  could  be  wished  in  regard  to  domestic  ex- 
changes. The  substitution  of  state  banks  for  a  national  insti- 
tution, for  the  discharge  of  tliese  duties,  was  that  operation 
which  has  become  kno\vn,  and  is  likely  to  be  long  remembered, 
as  the  'Experiment' 

"  For  some  years,  all  was  said  to  go  on  extremely  well,  al- 
though it  seemed  plain  enough  to  a  great  part  of  community, 
that  the  system  was  radically  vicious ;  that  its  operations  were 
all  inconvenient,  clumsy,  and  wholly  inadequate  to  the  pro- 
posed ends ;  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  there  must  be  an  explo- 
sion. The  administration,  howeyer,  adhered  to  its  experiment. 
The  more  it  was  complained  of  by  the  people,  the  louder  it  was 
praised  by  the  administration.  Its  commendation  was  one  of 
the  standing  topics  of  all  official  communications;  and  in  his 
last  message,  in  December,  1836,  the  late  president  was  more 
than  usually  emphatic  upon  the  great  success  of  his  attempts 
to  improve  the  currency,  and  the  happy  results  of  the  experi- 
ment  upon  the  important  busmess  of  exchange. 
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^  But  a  reverse  was  at  hand.  The  ripening  glories  of  the 
experiment  were  soon  to  meet  a  dreadful  blighting.  In  the 
early  part  of  May  last,  these  banks  all  stopped  payment  This 
event,  of  course,  produced  great  distress  in  the  country,  and  it 
produced  also  singular  embarrassment  to  the  administration. 
The  present  administration  was  then  only  two  months  old; 
but  it  had  already  become  formally  pledged  to  maintain  the 
policy  of  that  which  had  gone  before  it.  The  president  had 
avowed  his  purpose  of  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Here,  then,  was  the  difficulty.  Here  was  a  political 
knot,  to  be  either  untied  or  cut  The  experiment  had  fiuled, 
and  failed,  as  it  was  thought,  so  utterly  and  hopelessly,  that  it 
could  not  be  tried  again. 

"  What,  then,  was  to  be  done  1  Committed  against  a  bank 
of  the  United  States  in  the  strongest  manner,  and  the  substi- 
tute, from  which  so  much  was  expected,  having  disappointed  all 
hopes,  what  was  the  administration  to  do  1  Two  distinct  claoBeo 
of  duties  had  been  performed,  in  times  past,  by  the  bank  of  tlie 
United  States ;  one  more  immediately  to  the  government,  tlie 
other  to  the  community.  The  first  was  the  safe-keeping  and 
the  transfer,  when  required,  of  the  public  moneys ;  the  other, 
the  supplying  of  a  sound  and  convenient  paper  currency,  of 
equal  credit  all  over  the  country,  and  everywhere  equivalent  to 
specie,  and  the  giving  of  most  important  facilities  to  the  oper»* 
tions  of  exchange.  These  objects  were  highly  important,  and 
their  perfect  accomplishment  by  the  'experiment'  had  been 
promised  from  the  first  The  state  banks,  it  was  declared, 
could  perform  all  these  duties,  and  should  perform  them.  But 
the  'experiment'  came  to  a  dishonored  end  in  the  early  part 
of  last  May.  The  deposit  banks,  with  the  others,  stopped  pay 
ment  They  could  not  render  back  the  deposits;  and  so  fiir 
from  being  able  to  furnish  a  general  currency,  or  to  assist  ex 
changes,  (purposes,  indeed,  which  they  never  had  fulfilled  with 
any  success,)  their  paper  became  immediately  depreciated,  ewm 
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in  its  local  circulation.  What  course,  then,  was  the  adminis- 
tration now  to  adopt  1  Why,  su*,  it  is  plain  that  it  had  but  one 
alternative.  It  must  eitlier  return  to  the  former  practice  of  the 
government,  take  the  currency  into  its  own  hands,  and  main- 
tain it,  as  well  as  provide  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  public 
money  by  some  institution  of  its  own ;  or  else,  adopting  some 
new  mode  of  merely  keeping  the  public  money,  it  must  aban- 
d<Mi  all  further  care  over  currency  and  exchange.  One  of  these 
courses  became  inevitable.  The  administration  had  no  other 
choice.  The  state  banks  could  be  no  longer  tried,  with  the 
opinion  which  the  administration  now  entertained  of  them  ; 
and  how  else  could  anything  be  done  to  maintain  the  cur- 
rency? In  no  way,  but  by  the  establishment  of  a  national 
insdtutioD. 

"  There  was  no  escape  from  this  dilemma.  One  course  was, 
to  go  back  to  that  which  the  party  had  so  much  condemned  ; 
tiie  other,  to  give  up  the  whole  duty,  and  leave  the  currency 
to  its  &te.  Between  these  two,  the  administration  found  itself 
absolutely  obliged  to  decide ;  and  it  has  decided,  and  decided 
boldly.  It  has  decided  to  surrender  the  duty,  and  abandon  the 
constitution.  That  decision  is  before  us,  in  the  message,  and 
in  the  measures  now  under  conskleration.  The  choice.has  be^i 
made ;  and  that  choice,  in  my  opinion,  raises  a  question  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  people  of  this  country,  both  for  the 
present  and  all  future  time.  That  question  is,  Whether  con- 
gress h<MS,  or  ought  to  have,  any  duty  to  perjbrm,  in  relation 
to  the  currency  of  the  country,  beyond  the  mere  regulation  of 
the  gold  and  silver?'* 

This  speech  of  Mr.  Webster  was  not  only  very  able ;  but 
it  produced  a  profound  impression  on  the  senate,  and  on  the 
country.  He  maintained,  in  opposition  to  the  message  of  the 
president,  that  it  was  incumbent  on  congress,  besides  keeping 
and  disbursing  the  public  money,  to  provide  for  a  sound  and 
aafe  currenqy  for  the  people;  and  such  was  the  weight  of  lua 
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several  ailments  and  illnstrations,  in  support  of  his  propor- 
tion, that  the  recommendation  of  the  president  failed  to  be- 
come a  law.  The  first  step,  therefore,  of  the  new  administra- 
tion was  a  failure. 

One  of  the  first  topics  that  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Webster,  at  the  regular  session  of  congress  of  1837-8,  was 
that  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  On  the  27th  of 
December,  1837,  a  number  of  resolutions  were  read  to  the 
senate  by  Mr.  Calhoun  on  this  subject,  the  fifth  of  which  was 
expressed  in  the  following  language:  ^Resolved,  That  the 
intermeddling  of  any  state,  or  states,  or  their  citizens,  to  abol- 
ish slavery  in  this  district,  or  any  of  the  territories,  on  the 
ground,  or  under  the  pretext^  that  it  is  immoral  or  sinfiil,  or 
the  passage  of  any  act  or  measure  of  congress  with  that  view, 
would  be  a  direct  and  dangerous  attack  on  the  institutions  d 
all  the  slaveholding  states.''  The  resolutions  had  been  quite 
generally  discussed,  when,  on  the  10th  of  January,  1838,  Mr. 
Qay  offered  a  substitute  for  Mr.  Calhoun's  fifth  resolutioD, 
which  was  couched  in  the  following  terms :  "  Resolved,  That 
the  interference,  by  the  citizens  of  any  of  the  states,  with  the 
view  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  this  district,  is  endangerin|f 
the  rights  and  security  of  the  people  of  this  district ;  and  thai 
any  act  or  measure  of  congress,  designed  to  abolish  slavery  in 
this  district,  would  be  a  violation  of  the  faith  implied  in  the 
cessions  by  the  states  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  a  just  cause 
of  alarm  to  the  people  of  the  slaveholding  states,  and  have  a 
direct  and  inevitible  tendency  to  disturb  and  endanger  the 
Union."  Mr.  Clay  supported  his  substitute  by  a  speech,  which 
was  followed  by  a  brief  one  from  Mr.  Webster.  He  had  be- 
fore, on  the  16th  of  March,  1836,  on  presenting  several  peti- 
tions praying  for  the  aboliticm  of  the  domestic  slave-trade 
within  the  district,  expressed  his  views  in  relation  to  the  power 
of  congress  over  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  a  veiy 
plain  and  emphatic  manner :  ^  I  have  often,"  he  then  saidi 
VOL.  L  N 
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^  expressed  the  opinion,  that  over  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the 
states,  thb  government  has  no  control  whatever.  It  is  entirely 
and  exclusively  a  state  concern.  And  while  it  is  clear  that  con- 
gress has  no  direct  power  over  the  subject,  it  is  our  duty  to 
take  care  that  the  authority  of  this  government  is  not  brought 
to  bear  upon  it  by  any  indirect  interference  whatever.  It  must 
be  left  to  the  states,  to  the  course  of  things,  and  to  those  causes 
over  which  this  government  has  no  control.  All  this,  in  my 
opinion,  is  in  the  dear  line  of  our  duty.  On  the  other  hand, 
believing  that  congress  has  constitutional  power  over  slavery,  and 
the  trade  in  slaves,  within  the  district,  I  think  petitions  on  those 
subjects,  respectfully  presented,  ought  to  be  respectfully  re- 
ceived, and  respectfully  considered." 

These  had  always  been  Mr.  Webster's  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject They  had  been  the  opinions  of  the  country  and  of  the 
government  So  early  as  1809,  on  the  9th  of  January,  the 
house  of  representatives  had  resolved,  "'  that  the  committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  be  instructed  to  take  mto  considera- 
tion the  laws  within  the  district  in  respect  to  slavery  ;  that  they 
inquire  into  the  slave-trade  as  it  exists  in,  and  is  carried  on 
through,  the  district ;  and  that  they  report  to  the  house  such 
amendments  to  the  existing  laws  as  shall  seem  to  them  to  be 
just"  The  same  body,  at  the  same  time,  resolved,  "  that  the 
committee  be  further  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
providing  by  law  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  within  the 
district,  in  such  manner  that  the  interest  of  no  individual  shall 
be  injured  thereby."  In  the  month  of  March,  1816,  the  sub- 
ject had  been  again  introduced  by  Mr.  Randolph,  of  Vii^nia, 
when,  at  his  motion,  it  was  resolved,  ^  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  existence  of  an  inhuman  and  illegal 
traffic  in  slaves  carried  on  m  and  through  the  District  of  C6- 
lumbia,  and  to  report  whether  any,  and  what,  measures  are  ne- 
cessary for  putting  a  stop  to  the  same." 

Tkd  Bt&p9  thus  early  taken,  whidi  had  so  dearly  recognised 
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the  power  of  congress  over  slvavery  in  the  district,  were  well 
known  to  Mr.  Webster ;  and  on  these,  as  well  as  on  the  grants 
of  cession  by  which  the  territory  was  given  to  the  United  States, 
he  based  an  argument  in  &vor  of  the  constitutional  power  of 
congress  over  this  subject,  and  which  has  never  been  and  never 
can  be  answered,  hi  retom  for  his  efibrts  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, he  was  taunted  by  Mr.  King,  of  Aiabama,  with  havii^ 
made  himself  the  head  of  the  abolition  party ;  but  this  did  not 
daunt  Mr.  Webster,  or  turn  him  from  his  integrity,  or  his 
purpose.  He  went  dh^ectly  forward,  defended  the  rights  of  the 
petitioners,  maintained  the  exclusive  power  of  congress  to  legis- 
late on  all  subjects  touching  the  District  of  Columbia,  slavery 
as  well  as  others,  and  spumed  the  sneers  of  southern  senators ; 
and  he  thus  continued  to  maintam  his  ground,  till  the  subject 
was  again  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  modified  by 
Mr.  Clay,  at  the  time  now  under  consideration.  His  opinioo, 
as  held  at  this  time,  is  best  conveyed  in  his  own  language.  '^I 
cannot  concur,''  he  says,  speaking  of  Mr.  Clay's  substitute, 
"  in  this  resolution.  I  do  not  know  any  matter  of  fact,  or  any 
ground  of  argument,  on  which  this  affirmation  of  plighted  fiuth 
can  be  sustained.  I  see  nothing  by  which  congress  has  tied  up 
its  hands,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  so  as  to  put  its  dear  oon> 
stitutional  power  beyond  the  exercise  of  its  own  discretion.  I 
have  carefully  examined  the  acts  of  cession  by  the  states,  the 
act  of  congress,  the  proceedings  and  history  of  the  times,  and  I 
find  nothing  to  lead  me  to  doubt  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
all  parties  to  leave  this,  like  other  subjects  belonging  to  legis- 
lation for  the  ceded  territory,  entirely  to  the  discretion  and 
wisdom  of  congress."  He  goes  on  to  estabh'sh  this  opinion  by 
a  most  conclusive  argument,  and  then  brings  the  opposite  view 
into  dis&vor  by  sucoesefuUy  applying  to  it  the  reduetio  ad  alh 
surdum :  "  If  the  assertion  contained  in  this  resolution  be 
true,"  he  says,  ^  a  very  strange  result^  as  it  seems  to  me,  must 
follow.    The  resolution  affirms  that  the  fiutb  of  congress  is 
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pledged,  indefinitely.  It  makes  no  limitation  of  time  or  dr- 
oumstance.  If  this  be  so,  then  it  is  an  obligation  that  binds  us 
forever,  as  much  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  prohibitions  of  the  con- 
stitution itself.  And  at  all  times  hereafter,  even  if,  in  the 
course  of  their  history,  availing  themselves  of  events,  or  chang- 
ing their  views  of  policy,  the  states  themselves  should  make 
provision  for  the  emancipation  of  their  slaves,  the  existing  state 
of  things  could  not  be  changed,  nevertheless,  in  this  district 
It  does  really  seem  to  mo,  that,  if  this  resolution,  in  its 
terms,  be  true,  though  slavery  in  every  other  part  of  the  world 
be  abolished,  yet  in  the  metropolis  of  this  great  republic  it  is 
established  in  perpetuity.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  result 
of  the  doctrine  of  plighted  faith,  as  stated  in  the  resolution." 

Mr.  Buchanan  replied  to  Mr.  Webster ;  and  Mr.  Webster 
rqoined,  maintaining  with  still  greater  force  of  expression  his 
original  position ;  but  it  was  not  till  he  rose  to  reply  to  Mr. 
Qay,  who,  after  Mr.  Buchanan,  had  commented  with  some  se- 
verity upon  Mr.  Webster,  that  the  great  orator  gave  complete- 
ness to  his  argument  Thus  called  out,  there  that  aigumcnt 
now  stands,  the  ablest  ever  delivered  on  the  subject;  and  every 
man,  who  has  since  seen  fit  to  misunderstand  Mr.  Webster,  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  is  bound  to  read  it,  and  ponder  it  well, 
before  he  allows  himself  to  ascribe  to  Mr.  Webster  his  position 
in  relation  to  this  question. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  follow  out  in  detail  all  that  Mr. 
Webster  said  and  did,  during  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Van  Bu 
ren's  administration,  on  this  and  other  important  subjects.  He 
was  still  chiefly  engaged,  as  were  the  senate  and  the  country, 
on  topics  connected  with  the  currency.  The  administration 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  in  history  as  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  relieve  itself,  and  the  country,  of  the 
financial  evils  brought  upon  it  by  the  preceding  administration; 
and  in  every  eflfort  made  to  better  the  condition  of  the  national 
'  finances^  Mr.  Webster  took,  on  behalf  of  tlie  opposition,  the 
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leading  part  On  the  ITth  of  January,  1838,  he  ipoke  at 
some  length  on  the  aflbirs  of  the  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, one  of  the  deposit  banks,  whose  bills  had  become 
greatly  depreciated;  on  the  28th  of  January,  1838,  he  ad- 
dressed the  senate  in  &vor  of  the  right  of  preemption  to  actual 
settlers  on  the  public  lands ;  and  on  the  31st  of  January,  1838, 
he  delivered  his  speech  on  the  sub-treasury  system,  as  a  sys- 
tem, putting  it  to  the  severest  test  it  had  ever  met  with  in  elo- 
quence  or  argument  But  it  was  not  till  the  12th  of  March, 
1838,  that  he  made  his  most  elaborate,  celebrated,  and  able 
speech  on  this  subject  It  was  undoubtedly  the  ablest  ever 
made,  upon  the  subject  of  the  regulation  of  the  currency,  in  or 
out  of  congress.  It  abounds  with  facts,  illustrations,  argumenti^ 
repartees,  figures  of  speech  of  the  most  striking  character,  and 
everything,  in  matter  and  manner,  m  form  and  ornament,  that 
could  possibly  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  his  main  object 
That  object  was  the  defeat  of  the  sub-treasury  scheme,  and  a 
thorough  expositicm  of  the  entire  policy,  in  all  its  magnitude 
and  mischief  of  the  current  and  preceding  administrations.  No 
person  can  obtain  an  adequate  idea  of  the  speech  without  a  pe> 
rusal  of  it ;  but  there  are  passages  in  it,  which,  whether  read 
in  connection  or  separutely,  will  never  cease  to  be  admired. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  orator's  powers  of  ridicule,  when  he 
wished  to  indulge  in  it,  his  laughable  reference  to  the  over* 
vaunted  independence  of  General  Jackson,  will  never  &il  to 
furnish  to  the  literary  world  both  instruction  and  amusement : 
^  The  present  chief  magistrate  of  the  country,"  he  says,  ^  was 
a  member  of  this  body  in  1828.  He  and  the  honorable  mem* 
ber  fh>m  Carolina  were,  at  that  time,  exerting  their  united 
forces  to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  bring  about  General  Jackson's 
election.  Did  they  work  thus  zealously  together  for  the  same 
ultimate  end  and  purpose?  Or  did  they  mean  merely  to 
change  the  government,  and  then  eadi  to  look  out  for  himself! 
Mr.  VanBuren  voted  for  the  tariff  bill  of  that  year,  oommonly 


calJed  the  *  bill  of  abominAtions  * ;  but,  rery  luckily,  and  in  mz- 
treineiy  good  season,  in^inieiicns  for  that  vote  happened  to 
come  from  Albany  I  The  vote,  therefore,  could  be  given,  Jind 
the  member  giving  it  oould  not  possibly  thereby  give  offense 
to  any  gentleman  of  tbe  st^te-rights  party,  who  acknowledge 
the  duty  of  obeying  instructions. 

"  Sir,  I  will  not  do  gentlemen  injustice.  Tho«e  who  belonged 
to  tariff  states,  as  they  are  called^  and  who  supported  General 
Jackson  for  the  pres^idency,  did  not  intend  thereby  to  overthrow 
the  protective  policy;  They  only  meimt  to  moke  General 
Jackson  president  and  to  come  into  power  along  with  him. 
As  to  ultimate  objects;,  efich  had  his  own.  All  could  agree, 
however-^  in  the  first  step.  It  was  diffit^ult,  certainly,  to  give 
a  plausible  appc^irruice  to  a  political  union  amoog  gentlemen 
who  differed  so  widely  on  the  great  and  leading  question  of  the 
times,  the  question  of  the  protective  policy.  But  this  difficulty 
was  overcome  by  the  oracular  declaration  that  General  Jackson 
was  in  favor  of  a  ''jitdicioua  tariff  '  Here,  sir,  was  ample 
room  and  verge  enough.  Who  would  object  to  a  judicious 
tariff?  Tariff  men  and  anti-tariff  men,  state-rights  men  and 
oonsolidationists,  those  who  had  been  called  prodigals,  and  those 
who  had  been  called  radicals,  all  thronged  and  flocked  together 
here,  and,  with  all  their  difference  in  regard  to  ultimate  objects, 
agreed  to  make  common  cause  till  they  should  get  into 
power ! 

"  The  ghosts,  sir,  which  are  fabled  to  cross  the  Styx,  what- 
ever different  hopes  or  purposes  they  may  have  beyond  it,  still 
unite  in  the  present  wish  to  get  over,  and  therefore  all  hurry 
and  huddle  into  the  leaky  and  shattered  crafl  of  Charon,  the 
ferryman.  And  this  motley  throng  of  politicians,  sir,  with  as 
much  difference  of  final  object,  and  as  little  care  for  each  other, 
made  a  boat  of  *  Judicious  Tariff; '  and  all  rushed  and  scram- 
bled into  it,  until  they  filled  it,  near  to  sinking.  The  authority 
of  the  master  was  able,  however,  to  keep  them  peaoeable  and 
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in  order  fbr  the  time,  ft>r  they  had  the.  vfartae  of  sabmiflnoii ; 
and,  though  with  oocasional  dangers  of  upsetting,  he  soooeeded 
in  pushing  them'  all  over  with  his  long  setting-pole : 

Ipse  ratem  oonto  sabigitt  *^ 

In  all  of  Mr.  Webster's  works,  there  is  scarcely  a  more  fordble 
illustration  of  his  power  of  throwing  contempt  upon  his  antag- 
onists ;  and,  when  all  the  fiicts  of  the  case  are  remembered, 
and  the  passage  carefully  collated  with  the  &ct8,  there  is 
scarcely  a  better  example,  perhaps,  in  the  English  language. 

The  peroration  of  that  speedi,  on  the  other  hand,  though  it 
commences  with  a  ludicrous  allusion,  closes  in  a  bold,  manly, 
sublime  and  impressive  manner.  Alluding  to  Mr.  Calhoun, 
and  to  his  doctrine  of  state-rights,  he  says :  ^  finally,  the  Hon- 
orable member  dedares  that  he  shall  now  march  off  under  the 
banner  of  state-rights !  March  off  from  whom  1  March  off 
from  what  1  We  have  been  contending  for  great  principlea. 
We  have  been  struggling  to  maintain  the  liberty  and  to  restore 
the  prosperity  of*  the  country  ;  we  have  made  these  struggles 
here,  in  the  national  councils,  with  the  old  flag,  the  true  Amer 
ican  flag,  the  eagle,  and  the  stars  and  stripes,  waving  over  the 
chamber  in  which  we  sit  He  now  tells  us,  however,  that  he 
marches  off  under  the  state-rights  banner ! 

**"  Let  him  go.  I  remain.  I  am  where  I  ever  have  been,  and 
where  I  ever  mean  to  be.  Here,  standing  on  the  platform  of 
the  general  constitution,  a  platform  broad  enough  and  firm 
enough  to  uphold  every  interest  of  the  whole  country,  I  shall  still 
be  found.  Intrusted  with  some  part  in  the  administration  of 
that  constitution,  I  intend  to  act  in  its  spirit,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
those  who  framed  it.  Yes,  sir,  I  would  act  as  if  our  fitthen, 
who  framed  it  for  us,  and  who  bequ^thed  it  to  us,  were  looking 
on  me ;  as  if  I  could  see  their  venerable  forms  bending  down 
to  behold  us,  from  the  abodes  above.  I  would  act,  too,  as  if 
the  eye  of  posterity  was  gazing  on  me^ 


"  Standing  thus,  as  in  the  Ml  gaze  of  our  aactstors  and  owi 
poetLrity,  huving  reeeivc'd  tilts  inlKiiitaRee  froiu  tiie  fi  inner,  to 
be  transmittod  Uj  the  bttex,  and  fceliag  thiit»  if  i  nm  bom  for 
any  good,  in  my  day  and  genenition^  it  is  (or  the  gm^d  of  ih& 
whole  e<.nmtr}%  no  local  poliey  or  local  feeling,  no  teuipcmry 
impulse,  shall  induce  me  to  yield  my  foythold  on  the  ooastJtu- 
tion  of  the  Union,  1  niovo  off  under  no  baimtir  nut  known  to 
the  whole  Aioeriean  people,  asad  to  tbmr  oonstltuLtoci  and  kwi(. 
No,  sir ;  tliese  walls^  the^  colunina, 

,  ^       Fhhb  tbdf  Bfm  b««e  u  mm  u  1  r 

•*Ieame  into  p uUlie  Hfc,  su-,  in  the  aervioe  of  the  Unitt^ 
States.  On  that  broad  altar,  my  earliesti  and  all  my  public 
vows,  have  been  made.  I  propose  to  serve  no  other  master. 
So  far  as  depends  on  any  agency  of  mine,  they  shall  continue 
united  states ;  united  in  interest  and  hi  afiection ;  united  in 
everything  in  regard  to  which  the  constitution  lias  decreed  their 
union  ;  united  in  wai*,  for  the  common  defense,  the  common 
renown,  and  the  common  glory  ;  and  united,  compacted,  knit 
firmly  together,  in  peace,  for  the  common  prosperity  and  liap- 
piness  of  ourselves  and  our  children." 

It  is  reported  by  Mr.  Everett,  that,  "  not  long  after  the 
publication  of  tliis  speech,  tlie  present  Lord  Overstone,  then 
Mr.  S.  Jones  Lloyd,  one  of  the  highest  autliorities  upon  finan- 
cial subjects  in  England,  was  examined  upon  the  subject  of 
banks  and  currency  before  a  committee  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons. He  produced  a  copy  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Webster 
before  the  committee,  and  pronounced  it  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  satisfactory  discussions  of  these  subjects  which  he  had 
seen.  In  writing  afterwards  to  Mr.  Webster,  he  spoke  of  him 
as  a  master  who  had  instructed  him  on  these  subjects."  The 
truth  is,  tliat,  though  not  a  practical  banker,  and  though  he  had 
never  been  in  any  pecuniary  business  for  a  day  in  his  life,  he 
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capable  of  instructing  the  most  experienced  fiinancier  in  the 
elements  and  principles  of  his  own  profession.  But  his  instruo 
tions  were  not  entirely  popular  at  home.  There  was  a  large 
class  of  his  fellow-citizens,  who,  though  all  combined  could  not 
match  him  in  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  deemed  themselvee 
above  the  advice  of  him  who  instructed  all  other  men.  The 
American  who  came  nearest  to  him,  in  knowledge,  in  experi- 
ence, in  wisdom  upon  these  topics,  was  Mr.  Calhoun ;  and  yet 
that  gentleman,  in  general  so  candid  and  so  able,  was  trammeled 
upon  this  subject  by  his  political  relations,  and  by  an  unfbrtu* 
nate  inconsistency  which  had  occurred  in  his  opinions  between 
the  earlier  and  later  periods  of  his  life.  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  &ct^ 
was  the  oaly  gentieman  in  the  senate  capable  of  taking  up  the 
ailment,  with  any  prospect  of  tolerable  success,  against  Mr. 
Webster.  He  did  take  it  up ;  and,  after  replying,  as  well  as 
he  could,  to  the  &cts  and  the  logic  introduced  by  Mr.  Webster, 
he  sought  to  cast  odium  upon  his  antagonist  by  accusing  faiiii, 
or  hinting  that  he  might  accuse  him,  if  time  permitted,  of  hay- 
ing maintained  no  great  amount  of  consistency  asTa  statesman. 
Had  he  time  to  do  so,  he  said,  he  might  say  something  about 
Mr.  Webster's  first  and  subsequent  course  in  relation  to  the 
late  war.  This  insinuation,  made  toward  the  close  of  Mr. 
Calhoun's  reply,  brought  Mr.  Webster  immediately  to  his  feet 
Afler  answering  the  arguments  of  his  opponent,  he  met  this  in- 
sinuation in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself,  in  a  way  forever  to 
silence  the  tongue  of  slander  on  that  subject,  and  after  a  ftab- 
ion,  one  would  think,  to  bring  blushes  of  regret,  if  no  'other 
blushes,  on  Mr.  Calhoun's  cheek :  ^  But,  sir,  before  attempdng 
that,  he,  [Mr.  Calhoun]  has  something  else  to  say.  He  had 
prepared,  it  seems,  to  draw  comparisons  himself  He  had  in- 
tended to  say  something  if  time  had  allowed,  upon  our  respect- 
ive opinions  and  conduct  in  regard  to  the  war.  If  time  had 
allowed !  Sir,  time  does  allow,  time  must  allow.  A  general 
remark  of  that  kind  ought  not  to  be,  cannot  be,  left  to  pro- 
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duc«  its  effect^  when  that  effect  is  obviously  Intended  to  "be  i 
favorable*  Why  did  the  gentle maa  allude  to  mj  ?ot^  or  nay 
opinioDB  respectinsr  Oie  war  at  all^  unless  ho  had  f^niething  to 
lay  t  Does  he  wisb  to  leave  all  undefined  impres^on  that 
something  was  done^  or  something  sttid^  by  mej  nut  now  capa- 
ble of  defense  or  justification  t  something  not  recondiable  with 
true  patriotism  ?  He  means  that,  or  nothing.  And  now^^  sir, 
let  him  bring  the  matter  forth;  let  him  take  the  responsibility 
of  the  aecu^tion  ;  let  htm  state  his  facta.  1  am  here  to  an- 
swer \  I  am  here,  thU  day,  to  answer.  Now  is  the  time,  and 
now  the  hour.  I  think  we  read^  sir|  that  one  of  the  good  spirits 
would  not  bring  against  the  arch-enemy  of  mankind  a  railing 
accusation  ;  nnd  what  is  railing  but  general  reproach,  an  impu- 
tation without  fact,  tim©^  or  circumstance  ?  Sir,  I  call  for  par- 
ticulars. The  gentleman  knows  my  whole  conduct  well ;  in- 
deed, the  journals  show  it  all,  from  the  moment  1  came  into 
oongreiis  till  tht^  peaa?.  It'  I  ha%^o  done^  then^  sir,  anything  un- 
patriotic,  anythiJig  whicK  as  far  as  love  to  country  goes,  will 
not  bear  comparison  with  his  or  any  man's  conduct,  let  it  now 
be  stated.  Give  me  the  iact,  the  time,  the  manner.  He  ^i;>eaka 
of  the  war ;  that  whieb  we  call  the  late  w^ar,  though  it  is  now 
twenty-five  years  since  it  terminated.  He  would  leave  an  im-* 
pression  that  I  opposed  it  llow^  1  was  not  in  oongress 
when  war  was  declaredj  nor  in  pubUc  life  anywhere.  J  was 
pursuing  my  profession,  keeping  company  with  judges  and 
jurors,  and  pltiintiflTii  and  defendants.  If  I  had  been  m  con- 
gress, arjJ  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  hearing  the  honorable 
gentleman  s  speeches,  for  aught  I  can  say,  I  might  have  con- 
curred w^ith  him.  But  1  was  not  in  public  life,  1  Dever  had 
been,  for  a  single  hour ;  and  was  in  no  situation,  thei^fore,  to 
oppose  or  to  £uppt>rt  the  declaration  of  war.  I  am  speak- 
ing to  the  ikct^  &ir ;  and  if  the  gentlem^  has  any  hcA,  let 
US  know  it. 
**  Well,  air,  I  came  into  congress  during  the  war,     I  found  it 
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waged,  and  raging.  And  what  did  I  do  here  to  oppose  HI 
Look  to  the  journals.  Let  the  honorable  gentleman  tax  fais 
memory.  Bring  up  anything,  if  there  be  anything  to  bring 
up,  not  showing  error  of  opinion,  but  showing  want  of  loyalty 
or  fidelity  to  the  country.  I  did  not  agree  to  all  that  was  pro- 
posed,  nor  did  the  honorable  member.  I  did  not  approve  of 
every  measure,  nor  did  he.  The  war  had  been  preceded  by 
the  restrictive  system  and  the  embai^.  As  a  private  indi- 
vidual, I  certainly  did  not  think  well  of  these  measures.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  embai^o  annoyed  ourselves  as  much 
as  our  enemies,  while  it  destroyed  the  business  and  cramped 
the  spirits  of  the  people.  In  this  opinion,  I  may  have  been 
right  or  wrong,  but  the  gentleman  was  himself  of  the  same 
opinion.  He  told  us  the  other  day,  as  a  proof  of  his  inde- 
pendence of  party  on  great  questions,  that  he  differed  with  hit 
friends  on  the  subject  of  the  embargo.  He  was  decidedly  and 
unalterably  opposed  to  it.  It  fnmishes,  in  his  judgment^ 
therefore,  no  imputation  either  on  my  patriotism,  or  on  the 
soundness  of  my  political  opinions,  that  I  was  opposed  to  it 
also.  I  mean  opposed  in  opinion ;  for  I  was  not  in  congreaa^ 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  act  creating  the  embargo.  And 
as  to  opposition  to  measures  for  carrying  on  the  war,  after  I 
came  into  congress,  1  again  say,  let  the  gentleman  specify ;  1^ 
.  him  lay  his  finger  on  anything  calling  for  an  answer,  and  he 
shall  have  an  snswer. 

**  Mr.  President,  you  were  yourself  in  the  house  during  a  con- 
siderable part  of  this  time.  The  honorable  gentleman  may 
make  a  witness  of  you.  He  may  make  a  witness  of  any 
body  else.  He  may  be  his  own  witness.  Give  us  but  some 
fact,  some  charge,  something  capable  in  itself  either  of  being 
proved  or  disproved.  Prove  anything,  state  anything,  not 
consistent  with  honorable  and  patriotic  conduct,  and  I  am 
ready  to  answer  it  Sir,  I  am  glad  this  subject  has  been  alluded 
to  in  a  manner  which  justifies  me  in  taking  public  notice  of  it; 
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because  1  am  well  aware  that,  for  ten  jri^ars  pa^t,  m finite  pains 
has  been  taken  to  find  sometJiing,  in  Uh*  range  of  these  topics^ 
which  might  create  prt^udic^e  against  me  in  the  oountrj'.  The 
journals  liave  all  been  pored  over,  and  the  n'p*>rta  nmsajcked, 
and  scraps  of  paragraphs  aud  hdf-^ntencesbave  t^en  colJectedf 
fmudikletitly  put  together,  and  then  made  to  tkre  out  as  if  tliera 
had  been  some  dl.scijvery.  But  all  this  failed.  Hid  next  f»- 
tort  was  to  suppoi^ed  ooirr^pondenee*  ^ly  le^er?  VCTO  toilgbfc 
for,  to  learn  if,  in  the  oonhdenoe  of  private  fiiend^iipf  I  bad  e7«r 
said  anything  whieh  hu  eu^ny  could  make  u.se  of.  With  tim 
view^  the  vicinity  of  my  former  residence  liae  beeii  seamhei^ 
fis  Willi  a  lighten!  caudle.  New  llampstiire  has  Ijeen  explored 
&om  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimaek  to  tlie  V\' hiEe  Hilla  In  im& 
inatanoe,  a  gentleniMi  kvd  lefl  the  stat^  gi>ne  6vc  hundred  miJea 
ofi)  and  died,  Hii*  papers  were  cxiinjined  j  a  letter  was  fimnd^ 
and,  I  liave  understood^  it  wai*  brought  to  Wasihington  ;  a  con- 
ckve  was  held  to  consider  it,  and  the  result  was,  that,  if  thera 
Wis  nothing  else  aguinst  Afn  Webster^  the  matter  had  better 
be  let  alone.  Sir,  I  hoi>e  to  miike  every  botJy  of  that  opinidi 
who  biinga  against  me  a  char^g^e  of  want  of  patriotism,  Elrnors 
of  opinion  can  be  found,  doubtlt^  on  manj^  subjects ;  but  as 
oonduet  flows  from  the  feelings  which  animate  the  heart,  I  know 
that  no  act  of  my  lile  has  had  its  origin  in  the  want  of  ardent 
love  of  country." 

Notwitlistanding  the  warmth  of  this  rejoinder,  and  the  warmth 
of  the  euiirc  debate  between  the  two  great  champluns  of  the 
senate,  of  the  north  and  of  the  souths  at  this  time,  as  at  all 
other  times^  there  was  never  for  a  moment^  probably,  any  want 
of  mutual  regard  and  sincere  personal  eat4?em  between  them. 
Each  always  spoke  of  the  otJicr  as  the  most  formidable  of  hh 
opponcnt9  among  all  the  pi^liticians  and  statesmen  of  the  ooun- 
tiy  5  Mr.  Webster  always  admired  Mr,  Calhoun  for  hi»  bold* 
ness  and  ability  in  avowing  and  maintiiining  his  opinions ;  and 
Mr.  Calhoun,  it  is  well  known,  declared  on  his  dejith-bed,  afler 
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giving  utterance  to  other  high  compliments,  that,  **  of  all  the 
public  men  of  the  day,  there  was  no  one,  whose  political  course 
had  been  more  strongly  marked  by  a  strict  regard  to  truth  and 
honor  than  Mr.  Webster's."  Indeed,  such  had  been  the  hon- 
esty, the  singleness  of  purpose,  as  well  as  the  masterly  ability 
of  Mr.  Webster's  political  career,  from  the  first,  that  he 
had  been  constantly  rising,  up  to  the  very  time  now  under  con- 
sideration,  in  the  honorable  esteem,  not  only  of  his  political 
friends,  but  of  his  political  opponents.  Setting  aside  his  opin- 
ions, in  which  there  will  always  be  more  or  less  difference 
among  men  of  the  greatest  eminence,  he  was  now  acknowl- 
edged, on  all  hands,  as  the  first  of  American  statesmen,  and  the 
pride  of  the  American  republic  On  nearly  every  subject, 
which  had  not  been  incorporated  into  the  creeds  of  the  partiea^ 
his  opinion  was  about  of  the  same  force  as  a  law,  to  a  great 
majority  of-his  countrymen.  The  whole  country  followed  him 
with  r^ard,  admiration,  and  eulc^aims.  Not  a  line  could  &11 
from  his  pen,  not  a  word  could  drop  from  his  lips,  that  was  not 
caught  and  received  as  worthy  of  repetition  and  record.  Wheo- 
ever  he  met  his  fellow-citizens,  on  any  public  occasion,  he  was 
thronged  by  a  multitude  far  greater  than  could  be  called  to- 
gether, or  had  ever  been  called  together,  by  any  man  ever  upon 
this  continent.  His  audiences,  when  no  one  else  was  expected  to 
^eak,  have  been  estimated,  on  several  occasions,  to  range  from 
one  to  two  hundred  thousand  people.  In  fiict,  had  he  taken  it 
into  his  head  to  see  how  a  snwill,  quiet,  ordinary  assembly 
would  appear,  out  among  the  people,  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  for  him,  for  the  twenty  years  preceding  this  period  of 
his  life,  to  have  succeeded  in  the  undertaking.  Wherever  he 
came,  there  the  masses  of  the  population  would  rush  together ; 
and,  so  great  was  the  desire  to  see  him,  that  anywhere  out  of 
Boston  and  Washington,  where  he  was  most  familiar,  it  was  al- 
most as  impossible  for  him  to  enjoy  the  ordinary  rights  and  im 
munities  of  a  private  citizen.    When  he  wished  to  walk  throi]^ 
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the  streets  of  any  of  om  larger  dtie^s  1^^  often  found  himself 
blockaded  by  the  greeting  inuilitndes  that  followed  and  op- 
posed him ;  Mid  he  was  compfeUed,  when  he  wislied  to  make 
any  busbmidj^^  of  his  liQie^  to  go  ov^r  the  »ht>rle9t  distances  m 
his  cmTiage.  Ilis  fame,  too,  was  now  tully  established  in  other 
oountriL^s.  He  waa  known  about  as  well  in  Europe  as  on  this 
csontineivt ;  and^  in  a  rapid  aod  brief  trip  acrosA  the  Atlantic, 
made  in  the  spritig  and  summer  of  1839^  he  bhl  occasion  to 
witness,  pcrliaps  very  much  to  his  own  surprijsc,  tJie  length  and 
brendtli  of  hisi  foreign  popularity,  hi  England,  Scotland,  Im- 
Jand  and  France,  wLich  were  the  countries  visit^  thecoiDRian 
peopk^  ftiecmed  to  know  hhn ;  thtjy  followed  him,  as  he  was  fol- 
lowed a!  home,  in  vast  multittid'"=;  ?ir^*]  \h-  h:-ho^t  of  the 
nobility,  forgetting  their  titles  and  their  ancestral  pride,  thought 
it  no  dishonor  to  pay  their  court  to  so  great  a  man  as  Mr. 
Webster.  "  No  traveler  from  this  country,"  says  Mr.  Everett, 
speaking  of  this  visit,  "  has  probably  ever  been  received  with 
equal  attention  in  the  highest  quarters  in  England.  Courtesies 
usually  paid  only  to  ambassadors  and  foreign  ministers,  were 
extended  to  him.  His  table  was  covered  with  invitations  to  the 
seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  ;  and  his  company  was  eagerly 
sought  at  the  entertainments  which  took  place  while  he  was  in  the 
country."  He  was  present,  by  invitation,  at  the  first  triennial 
celebration  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  at 
Oxford,  where  he  made  an  address  to  the  farmers  of  England, 
in  the  shade  of  the  great  English  university  ;  and,  in  making 
reply  to  a  toast  offered  him  from  the  head  of  the  tables,  by 
Earl  Spencer,  the  president  of  the  society,  surrounded  by  many 
of  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  he  seemed  to  be  as  much  selt 
possessed,  as  much  at  home,  as  if  he  had  been  speaking  to  his 
neighbors  and  friends  in  Boston.  Attempting,  more  than  once, 
to  take  his  seat,  after  he  had  occupied  more  time  than  had  been 
employed  by  the  other  speakers,  he  was  forced  to  go  forward 
with  a  speech,  instead  of  a  few  remarks,  b^  the  cheers,  plaudits 
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and  vociferous  demands  from  every  part  of  the  assemblage ; 
and  when  he  sat  down,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  extempore  ad- 
dress of  about  thirty  minutes,  he  had  said  enough  to  convince 
every  man  present,  and  that  entire  England,  which,  in  less  than 
three  days,  had  read  and  admired  the  speech,  that  there  was  no 
illusion,  no  fiction,  no  exn^eration  in  the  American  and  Euro* 
pean  &me  of  the  great  lawyer,  statesman,  and  orator  of  his  age 
and  country. 


CHAPTER  X. 

FIRST  TERM  AS  SECRETARY  OP  STATE. 

The  fate  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administratioQ  was  sealed  a 
long  time  before  its  terminatioQ.  It  was  doomed,  in  &Gt,  be- 
fore it  had  commenced.  Burdened  hy  the  consequences  of  the 
financial  experiment  of  his  predecessor,  which  Mr.  Van  Buren 

had  in  words  and  in  feet  assumed,  and  promising,  in  his  first 
message,  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  that  predecessor,  he 
found  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the  government  with  any  great 
success,  because  there  was  real  suffering,  and  heartrfelt  com- 
plaining, in  all  parts  of  the  republic.  In  directing  the  eyes  of 
the  people  to  the  true  cause  of  all  their  sufferings,  and  in  ma- 
king them  generally  believe  it  to  be  the  cause,  Mr.  Webster 
had  been  tlie  leading  agent ;  he  had  gone  into  the  canvass  of 
1840,  the  most  enthusiastic  one  of  our  whole  history,  with  great 
zeal ;  and  the  consequence  was,  at  least  the  result  w  as,  the  tri- 
umphant election  of  General  Harrison. 

No  sooner  was  it  certain  that  the  election  had  thus  resulted, 
than  the  president  elect  addressed'  Mr.  Webster,  and  offered 
him  his  choice  in  the  new  cabinet,  though  the  president  de- 
sired him  to  take  the  treasury  department  Tliis  preference 
was  founded  on  the  fact,  now  universally  confessed,  tliat  Mr. 
Webster  was  by  far  the  ablest  financier  in  the  country  ;  and, 
as  the  currency  was  in  a  most  deplorable  condition,  requiring 
the  highest  constructive  abilities  to  restore  it  to  its  former 
state  of  Boundness,  it  was  natural  enough  to  look  to  such  a 
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man  for  such  a  labor.  But  this  was  not,  upon  the  ^hole,  the 
preference  of  Mr.  Webster.  Though  a  great  work  wan  to  >*e 
done  in  this  department,  a  work  of  high  moment  to  the  int<^^- 
nal  prosperity  of  the  country,  he  saw  very  clearly,  from  the 
history  of  the  preceding  forty  or  fifty  years,  tliat  a  greater  work 
was  to  bo  performed  for  the  external  relations  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  were  in  a  very  critical  condition.  Our  relations 
with  England,  in  particular,  were  exceedingly  sensitive  and 
unpromising.  War  with  England  had  been  foretold  by  many 
of  the  most  sagacious  statesmen  of  both  countries.  Some  of 
our  own  statesmen,  or  politicians,  had  been  for  years  looking 
with  hope,  if  not  with  effort,  toward  the  opening  of  a  rupture. 
There  were  not  wanting  men  of  the  highest  position  in  Great 
Britain,  who  began  to  think  it  time  to  strike  a  blow  against 
us,  and  do  something  to  humble  the  pretensions,  and  break 
the  example,  of  the  great  republic  Many  causes  of  irritation 
were  existing,  which  had  been  growing  more  and  more  irrita- 
ting for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  between  the  two  nations.  The 
boundary  line,  in  fact,  always  a  question  of  great  danger,  if 
left;  to  be  a  question,  had  not  been  settled  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Canadas.  The  north-eastern,  north-western,  and 
much  of  the  intervening  portions  of  the  boundary  line,  had 
never  been  determined.  Along  the  entire  border,  from  New 
Brunswick  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  there  was  a  great  extent  of  dis- 
puted  territory,  on  some  portions  of  which,  claimed  sturdily 
by  Great  Britain,  our  general  government  had  built  publio 
works ;  and  on  large  tracts,  east  and  west,  an  American  popu- 
lAtion  had  settled  down,  supposing  the  soii  to  be  American, 
while  it  was  in  fact  disputed  between  the  two  countries. 

In  addition  to  this  great  question  of  boundary,  there  was  tho 
question  of  the  African  slave-trade,  which,  though  formally  de- 
nounced  by  both  governments  as  piracy,  had  created  disturb- 
anods  of  a  serious  nature,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  laws 
of  Groat  Britain  in  relation  to  slavery  and  freedom,  M-hich  sh* 
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had  put  in  forcse  over  slav^  which  had  been,  hy  stress  of 
weatlier  or  other  forcible  cause.^^  airried  within  her  territomi 
limits.  Slaves,  even  accompanicid  by  their  owners,  had  be«m 
thus  landed  bj  nocLdent  In  some  porbs  of  the  Britkh  West 
Indies;  and  the  local  authorities,  applying  tlieir  lotal  Jaw  of 
freedom  to  such  slaves,  and  settkig  them  at  liberty  from  their 
maiiterfs  liad  given  great  oflen^  to  a  tar^  portion  of  our  dti- 
zens^  af id  had  really  committed  an  expre^  indigmty  to  the  law 
of  nations. 

At  an  evQ  time^  abo,  ihcvo  imd  occurred  on  the  American 
loorder,  in  the  destruction  of  the  steamboat  Caroline^  by  Briti^ 
troops,  a  ease  of  the  moat  e^cdting  eharacterj  whit-h  had  TV)U8»d 
the  jealousy  and  anger  of  both  govern  menta.  One  of  llie  i)er- 
petralors  of  this  act>  on  coming,  afttrwardj  withhi  the  limits  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  had  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  mur- 
der, and  bound  over  for  trial ;  and  England,  on  hearing  of  the 
critical  situation  of  that  gentleman,  Alexander  McLeod,  had 
demanded,  not  of  New  York,  of  course,  but  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, the  immediate  release  of  the  prisoner,  while  it  was 
impossible  for  the  general  government,  according  to  our  system 
of  confederation,  to  interfere,  m  any  way  whatever,  in  t};3  matter. 

Many  other  causes  existed,  of  a  very  delicate  character,  to 
disturb  the  peaceful  relations  of  the  two  countries ;  and  Mr. 
Webster,  therefore,  knowing  fully  that  the  internal  prosperity 
of  a  commercial  community  depends  at  last  on  the  nature  and 
condition  of  its  external  relations,  chose  to  accept  the  office  of 
secretary  of  state,  in  place  of  that  of  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
as  offered  by  General  Harrison.  General  Harrison  was  not 
at  all  displeased  with  the  selection  ;  and  the  country  has  now, 
as  it  ever  will  have,  the  best  of  reasons  to  congratulate  itself 
on  the  choice  made,  and  its  memorable  results.  If  Mr.  Web- 
Bter  has  ever  done  a  work  worthy  of  universal  commendation, 
or  likely  to  be  remembered  over  the  civilized  world  longer  than 
another  work,  it  b  that  performed  by  him,  at  this  period  ot 
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his  life,  wfaHe  in  this  position ;  for  it  was  in  this  that  he  setded 
forever  the  most  diflicnlt  and  delicate  questions  that  had  ever 
exbted  between  the  two  leading  empires  of  modem  history. 

Mr.  Webster  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat  in  the  chair  of 
state,  when  he  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Fox,  British  minister 
at  Washington,  dated  March  12th,  1841,  demanding  the  re- 
lease of  McLeod  by  the  authorities  of  New  York.  In  his  re- 
ply, Mr.  Webster  reminds  Mr.  Fox,  that,  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  those  of  England,  the  execu- 
tive has  no  right  to  interfere  with  a  judicial  process  before 
trial,  and  that,  if  any  interference  were  possible,  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  the  president,  but  to  the  governor  of  New  York, 
as  every  state,  though  a  part  of  the  general  confederacy,  is  an 
independent  sovereignty,  over  whose  municipal  officers  the  geii> 
end  government  has  no  control.  Mr.  Fox,  in  making  the  de- 
mand, informed  Mr.  Webster  that  the  act  with  which  Mr. 
McLeod  had  been  charged,  was  an  act  performed  under  au- 
thority of  the  British  government,  and  the  British  government 
assumed  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  act ;  and,  therefore, 
Mr.  Webster  addressed  a  letter  to  the  attorney  general  of  the 
United  States,  giving  him  official  knowledge  of  this  fact,  and 
directing  him  to  make  it  known  to  McLeod's  counsel,  that  it 
might  be  plead  before  the  court,  and  thus  secure  the  release 
of  the  prisoner  in  a  constitutional  and  lawful  manner.  The 
New  York  court,  however,  would  not  receive  this  plea  in  justi- 
fication, but  held  McLeod  personally  responsible.  He  was  not 
released,  on  demand  of  the  British  government,  but  tried  on 
the  indictment,  in  spite  of  the  demand,  as  any  other  criminal 
would  have  been.  This  gave  great  offence  to  the  government 
of  Great  Britain  ;  and  had  not  the  trial  terminated  in  the  ac- 
quittal of  the  prisoner,  it  is  probable  that  war  between  the  two 
countries  would  have  been  the  sequel. 

The  feeling,  however,  was  not  all  on  the  side  of  England, 
fhe  people  of  the  United  States,  and  particularly  the  people 
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living  along  the  Canadian  border,  were  indignant  at  the  des- 
truction of  the  Caroline,  a  vessel  purporting  to  run  between 
Buffalo  and  Schlosser,  but  really  engaged  in  supplying  men  and 
ammunition  to  the  Canadian  rebels,  who,  joined  by  many  Amer- 
ican citizens  of  a  low  diaracter,  had  undertalcen  to  subvert  the 
government  of  Great  Britoin  in  the  Canadas.  The  case  was 
not  properly  understood  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
generally,  lliey  supposed  that  the  steamboat  Caroline,  en- 
gaged in  a  peaceful  traffic,  while  lying  at  her  own  wharf  at 
Schlosser,  had  been  boarded  by  a  detachment  of  Canadian  sol- 
diers, set  on  fire,  and  then  dra\Mi  out  into  the  current  to  float 
over  the  Niagara.  They  were  told,  too,  that  American  citizens 
had  been  murdered  in  the  encounter ;  that,  when  set  on  fire  and 
hauled  into  the  stream,  the  Caroline  had  not  only  dead  bodies, 
but  living  persons,  on  her  decks  and  in  her  cabins,  all  of  whom 
were  left  to  make  that  awful  plunge  from  which  humanity 
shrinks  with  horror ;  and  that  the  British  government  now  as- 
sumed the  whole  proceeding  as  its  own  act,  for  which  it  held 
itself,  however,  as  It  was  an  act  of  justifiable  self-defense,  irre- 


AU  these  proceedings,  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline,  the 
murder  of  an  American  citizen,  for  it  turned  out  that  only  one 
was  killed,  and  the  violation  of  our  territory  had  taken  place  in 
the  year  1837,  the  first  year  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  admlnistxu- 
don  ;  but,  instead  of  being  settled  by  that  administration,  they 
had  been  only  aggravated  by  the  arrest  of  McLeod,  by  a 
crooked  diplomatic  correspondence,  and  by  that  natural  pro- 
cess of  aggravation  which  grows  out  of  letting  difficulties  re- 
main as  matters  of  crimination  and  recrimination,  instead  of 
being  promptly  met  at  their  first  appearance.  The  first  thing 
Mr.  Webster  had  to  do,  therefore,  M*as  to  explain  to  the  Brit- 
ish government  the  actual  condition  of  afCiirs,  and,  as  that  gov. 
emment  had  assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  whole  case,  to 
poi'ure  Mr.  McLeod's  release,  that  he  might  hold  Great  Bri& 
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8in  to  the  responsibility  it  had  avowed.  His  letter  to  Mr.  Fox 
is  as  able  a  performance  of  the  kind  as  had  ever  issued  fhmi 
the  department  of  sitate ;  and  though  the  court  of  New  York 
did  not  act  upon  the  law  as  stated  by  Mr.  Webster,  nor  fol- 
low his  sidvice,  its  dedsion  has  been  condemned,  not  only  by 
such  men  as  Chancellor  Kent,  Chief  Justice  Spencer,  and  Judge 
Tallmadge,  of  New  York,  but  by  nearly  every  lawyer  and  ju- 
rist of  eminence  in  the  country. 

This  cause  of  irritation  being  remored,  however,  by  the  ac- 
quittal of  the  prisoner,  Mr.  Webster  set  himself  to  work  to 
settle  the  other  prominent  difficulties  that  existed  between  the 
United  States  and  England.  He  wished,  if  possible,  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  perpetual  peace  between  the  two  great  com^ 
mercial  countries  of  the  world.  The  world,  he  thought,  d^ 
manded  such  a  peace.  Not  only  the  trade  and  business  and 
financial  prosperity  of  the  two  countries  demanded  it ;  but  il 
was  equally  demanded  by  the  cause  <^  civilization,  of  religion, 
of  liberty,  of  general  intelligence,  of  universal  philanthn^y. 
Havhig  obtained  the  consent  of  Mr.  Tyler,  now  president  <^ 
the  United  States  in  consequence  of  the  lamented  and  untimely 
death  of  General  Harrison,  he  addressed  a  note  to  Mr.  Fox  in 
the  summer  of  18^11,  in  which  he  distinctly  stated  that  the  gov- 
emment  of  the  United  States  was  prepared  to  enter  upon  ne- 
gotiations for  the  settlement  of  all  questions  pending  between 
the  governments.  In  the  September  following,  the  ministry 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  having  oome  mto  power,  the  propoeition 
was  received  with  favor ;  and  in  Deeember,  Lord  Aberdeen, 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affidrs,  informed  Mr.  Everett, 
minister  of  the  United  States  at  the  court  <^  London,  that  the 
government  of  England  had  determined  to  send  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton,  a  particular  friend  of  Mr.  Webster,  as  a  special  minister 
to  this  country,  with  full  powers  to  settle  the  boundary  ques- 
tion, and  several  other  questions  yet  in  c(mtroYerBy  between 
the  two  governments. 
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Lord  Ashbuiton  wrived  in  the  UDilod  States  on  tlie  itJi  of 
April,  1842,  when  Mr,  Webster  oommonced  bia  ^eat  ^ak, 
by  addressdng  notes  to  Uie  governors  o(  Muitie  and  Mossadio- 
sett^  asking  a  joint  csommisdoii,  on  the  part  of  the  two  stales 
intercated  in  the  north-eustera  Kmndarj,  to  act  definitively  and 
in  concert  with  himself  mid  the  Britjbh  special  ministen  Botli 
states  immediately  oon\plied  with  the  request  of  Mn  Webster ; 
and  their  commissiufiers  reached  Washington  in  the  early  part 
of  June,  when  the  work  of  settlement  was  at  ofioe  begun* 
That  the  commi^ionera  might  not  be  detained  longer  thaji  ns- 
cesaary,  the  first  topic  introduoed  was  the  oortiveastera  bound- 
aiy  que^on,  the  peculiar  intricacies  and  difficulties  of  which 
have  been  clearly  and  sutscinclly  stated  by  Mr,  Webstea*,  In 
his  speech  to  the  senate^  delivered  on  the  Cth  and  7th  of  April, 
1846,  he  says:  "  hi  the  treaty  of  peace  of  September,  1783. 
the  northeni  and  eastern,  or  perhaps,  more  properly  speaking, 
the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  is  described 
as  follows  :  *  From  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  namely, 
that  angle  which  is  formed  by  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the 
source  of  St.  Croix  river  to  the  highlands ;  along  the  said 
highlands,  which  divide  those  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into 
the  river  St  LawTence  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  to  the  north-westernmost  head  of  Connecticut  river ; 
thence,  along  the  middle  of  that  river,  to  the  forty-fifth  degree 
of  north  latitude ;  from  thence  by  a  line  due  west  on  said  lati- 
tude, until  it  strikes  the  river  Iroquois,  or  Cateraquy.  £ast, 
by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  river  St  Croix, 
fix)m  its  mouth  in  the  bay  of  Fundy,  to  its  source,  and  from 
its  source  directly  north  to  the  aforesaid  highlands. 

"Such  is  the  description  of  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the 
United  Suites,  according  to  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783.  And 
it  is  quite  remarkable  that  so  many  embarrassing  questions 
should  have  arisen  from  these  few  lines,  and  have  been  matters 
of  controversy  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
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"  The  first  question  disputed  was,  'Which  of  the  several  riv- 
ers ruuuing  into  the  bay  of  Fundy,  is  the  St  Croix,  mentioned 
in  the  treaty  V  It  is  singular  that  this  should  be  matter  of 
dispute,  but  so  it  was.  England  msisted  that  the  true  St 
Croix  was  (me  river.  The  United  States  insisted  that  it  was 
another. 

"  The  second  controverted  question  was,  *  Where  is  the  north- 
west angle  of  Nova  Scotia  to  be  found  ? ' 

'^  The  third,  ^  What  and  where  are  the  highlands,  along  whidi 
the  line  is  to  run,  from  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia 
to  the  north-westernmost  head  of  Connecticut  river  V 

"The  fourth,  *0f  the  several  streams,  which,  flowing  to 
gether,  make  up  the  Connecticut  river,  which  is  that  stream 
which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  its  north-westernmost  head  V 

"  The  fifth  was,  *  Are  the  rivers  which  discharge  their  waters 
mto  the  bay  of  Fundy,  rivers  "  which  fell  into  the  Atlantio 
ocean,^'  in  the  sense  of  the  terms  used  in  the  treaty  V 

"•  The  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  of  the  I9th  of  November,  17d4,  aft«r  reci- 
ting, that  doubt  had  'arisen  what  river  was  truly  intended  under 
the  name  of  the  river  St  Croix,'  proceeds  to  provide  for  the  de- 
cision of  that  question,  by  creating  three  commissioners,  one  to 
be  appointed  by  each  government,  and  these  two  to  choose  a 
third ;  or,  if  they  could  not  agree,  then  each  to  make  his  nomi- 
nation, and  decide  the  choice  by  lot  The  two  commissioners 
agreed  on  a  third ;  the  three  executed  the  duty  assigned  them, 
decided  what  river  was  the  true  St  Ooix,  traced  it  to  its  source, 
and  there  established  a  monument  So  much,  then,  on  the 
eastern  line  was  settled ;  and  all  the  other  questions  remained 
wholly  unsettled  down  to  the  year  1842." 

Mr.  Webster  then  goes  on  to  show  what  had  been  attempted, 
by  the  successive  administrations  of  our  government,  during 
the  present  century.  On  the  12th  of  May,  1803,  a  convention 
was  ratified  by  Lord  Hawksbury  and  Bufus  King,  providii^ 
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for  the  appointTiiont  of  three  comif jissioners^  in  the  mfioTi<?r " 
fore  mtintiooed,  who  shf'uld  have  power  "  to  run  and  mafic  the 
line  from  the  monument,  at  tlie  souroe  of  the  St,  Croix,  to  tiiAt 
north-west  tngle  of  Nova  Scotia  ]  and  also  to  detexmine  tb# 
nortb-westemmcmt  head  of  Con«ectic!ut  river )  and  then  to  nin 
and  miirk  the  l>Qundarj  line  between  the  north-west  angle  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  the  said  north*  western  most  heiid  of  Cunneo- 
ticut  river ;  and  die  decision  and  proceedings  of  tlie  eatd  coot* 
mbaioneri  were  to  be  final  and  conclusive. 

"No  objection,''  continues  Mr.  Webster,  **W3S  made  hj 
either  government  to  this  agreement  and  stipulation ;  but  an 
incident  arose  to  prevent  the  final  raiificatiou  of  the  treaty ; 
and  it  arot^^  in  this  way*  Its  Jifth  article  contained  an  agree- 
ment lictween  the  parties^  settling  the  line  of  boundary  between 
them  beyond  the  I^ke  of  the  Woods.  In  ooraitig  to  this  agree- 
ment, they  proceeded,  exclusively,  on  the  grounds  of  their  re- 
spective rights  under  the  treaty  of  1783 ;  but  it  so  happened, 
that,  twelve  days  before  the  convention  was  signed  in  London, 
France,  by  a  treaty  signed  in  Paris,  had  ceded  Louisiana  to  the 
United  States.  This  cession  was  at  onc«  regarded  as  giving  to 
the  United  States  new  rights,  or  new  limits,  in  this  part  of  the  con- 
tinent.  The  senate,  therefore,  struck  this  fifth  article  out  of 
the  convention  ;  and,  as  England  did  not  incline  to  agree  to  this 
alteration,  the  whole  convention  fell." 

The  whole  subject  rested  till  revived,  in  1814,  by  the  fifth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  which  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  commissioners,  who  should  examine  and  run  the 
line,  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  ac- 
cording to  the  treaty  of  1783  ;  but  the  commissioners,  if  thej 
could  not  agree,  were  to  state  their  points  of  difference,  which 
were  afterwards  to  be  submitted,  by  the  two  governments,  to 
the  arbitration  of  some  friendly  power.  The  commissioners 
did  not  agree ;  and  the  matter  was  finally  committed  to  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands,  who,  in  1831,  made  a  decisioQ  tx> 
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irbkli  ndther  country  would  consent  General  Jackson  was 
now  president;  and  the  president  took  it  upon  him,  as  a  spe- 
cial task,  to  bring  this  great  question  to  a  final  settlement. 
Nothing,  however,  was  accomplished  during  his  entire  adminis- 
tration of  the  government ;  and  in  his  last  annual  message  he 
admitted,  that,  after  toiling  for  five  years  upon  the  subject,  he 
had  not  proceeded  so  &r  as  to  know  what  the  views  of  England 
were  in  relation  to  the  settlement :  ^  I  regret  to  say,"  says 
the  president,  "^  that  many  questions  of  an  interesting  nature^ 
at  issue  with  other  powers,  are  yet  unadjusted;  among  the 
most  prominent  of  these  is  that  of  the  north-eastern  boundary. 
With  an  undiminished  confidence  in  the  sincere  desure  of  Ids 
Britanie  majesty's  government  to  adjust  that  question,  I  am 
not  yet  in  possession  of  the  precise  grounds  upon  whidi  it  pro- 
poses a  satis&ctory  adjustment** 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  question  on  the  elevation  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  to  the  presidency ;  and,  in  his  first  annual  mee- 
sage,  he  expresses  his  deep  regret,  which,  no  doubt,  bordered 
upon  mortification,  that,  for  a  period  of  about  half  a  century, 
nothing  had  been  done  by  our  government  in  the  settlement 
of  this  difficulty  :  ^  Of  pending  questions,"  says  the  message^ 
**  the  most  important  is  that  which  exists  with  the  government 
of  Grreat  Britain  in  respect  to  our  north-eastern  boundary.  It 
is  with  unfeigned  regret,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
must  look  bade  upon  the  abortive  efibrts  made  by  the  execu- 
tive for  a  period  of  more  than  half  a  century,  to  determine  what 
no  nation  should  suffer  long  to  remain  in  dispute,  the  true  line 
which  divides  its  possessions  fh)m  those  of  other  powers.** 
When  publishing  this  opinion,  Mr.  Van  Buren  no  doubt  fUt 
confidence,  that  he  should  have  the  merit  of  settling  this  great 
question ;  but  his  efforts,  on  this  matter,  were  as  abortive  as 
the  effi>rts  of  his  predecessors.  He  left  it,  in  &ct,  in  a  worse 
condition  than  that  in  which  he  found  it :  ^  And  now,  sir,** 
said  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  speech  before  mentioned,  and  in  n& 
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ereoca  to  the  tacit  atkl  premature  ft^timnee  but  ultimate  ^* 
ure  of  Mr,  Van  BureJi,  "  what  did  be  accomplish  1  What  prt>- 
gress  did  be  make?  What  step  forward  did  he  take,  in  tho 
whole  oourae  of  bis  admbji^tnition !  Soeir^  tlie  full  impor- 
tance of  the  subject^  addressbg  himself  to  it^  and  not  doubtii^ 
the  just  disposition  of  EDgland,  I  ask  ngain,  what  did  he  dol 
What  fldvanoo  did  bo  make?  Sir,  not  one  et^p  in  bis  wholo 
four  yeata.  Or  rather,  if  ha  made  aoy  advance  at  all,  it  was 
an  advance  backward ;  for,  undoubtedly,  he  left  the  question 
in  a  much  woi^se  oonditjoii  than  be  fount]  it,  not  only  oti  a£* 
count  of  the  disturbances  and  outbreaks  wbidb  bad  taken  place 
on  tbo  border,  for  the  want  of  an  adjustment,  and  which  dis* 
turbauoca  tliujuselves  hud  raiiied  new  and  difficult  questioiw^ 
but  on  account  of  the  intricacies  and  complexities,  and  pei^lcac- 
idesj  in  whicb  t]ie  corrospondcnoe  bad  become  involved.  Hi© 
subject  was  entangled  in  meshes,  which  rendered  it  far  more 
difficult  to  proceed  with  the  question,  than  if  it  had  been  fresh 
and  unembarrassed.^' 

This  closing  allegation  of  Mr.  Webster  is  entirely  correct  Bor- 
der troubles  of  a  very  serious  natiurehad  sprung  up  between  Maine 
and  the  authorities  of  New  Brunswick.  Tlie  American  settle- 
ments on  the  M^&^^kft  ^^  heen  threatened  with  hostilities ; 
a  general  panic  had  thus  spread  among  them ;  and  the  gov- 
ernor of  Maine,  Mr.  Fairfield,  had  ordered  a  large  body  of 
militia  to  the  disputed  territory  for  the  defence  of  the  soil  and 
the  protection  of  the  inhabitants.  The  whole  country  was  ex- 
cited upon  the  subject ;  and  when  Mr.  Webster,  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton  and  the  joint  conmiissioners  began  their  n^otiations,  they 
had  every  reason  to  believe,  indeed  there  could  be  no  doubt^ 
that  a  &ilure  now  would  result  in  immediate  war  between  the 
two  countries. 

Happily  for  both,  however,  the  wisdom  and  friendship  of  the 
two  ministers,  aided  by  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the 
commissioners,  prevailed  over  every  disturbing  influence.    Hie 
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negotial30iiB  were  carried  on  cfaiefiy  by  ooiiTennliom  between 
Lord  Afdiburton  and  Mr.  Webster.  Having  agreed  upon  the 
boundary  line,  afber  an  amount  of  investigation  whioh  no  one 
not  experienoed  in  such  troubles  can  at  all  appreciate,  it  was 
proposed  in  a  letter  from  the  American  secretary  to  the  joint 
commisdonera,  and  thus,  mainly  by  the  industry,  ability  wad 
perseverance  ofMr.  Webster,  Uie  most  fundam^tal  and  por^ 
plexing  difficulty  that  ever  existed  between  the  United  States 
and  a  foreign  government,  which  had  baffled  the  skill  of  eyerjr 
successive  cabinet  since  the  foundation  of  the  republic,  which 
had  threatened  hostilities  between  the  two  countries  for  moie 
than  fifty  years,  and  which  was  likely  to  bring  us  into  an  Imr 
mediate  outbreak  and  war  with  the  British  em^are,  was  finally 
and  forever  put  to  rest  A  treaty  was  concluded  upon,  by 
Lord  Aidiburton  and  Mr.  Webster,  which  definitely  aiul  defin- 
itively fixed  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  tbe 
Britidb  possessions  in  North  America,  along  the  whole  line, 
fit>m  Nova  Scotia  to  the  St  Lawrence,  thence  up  the  channel 
of  that  river  and  through  the  great  chain  of  lakes  to  the  pctrta- 
ges  above  the  head  waters  of  Lake  Superior,  and  thence  throa|^ 
untrodden  and  pathless  forests,  and  over  and  along  vast  mowh 
tain  ranges,  for  a  distance  of  about  four  thousand  miles,  a  line 
long  enough  to  divide  the  whole  of  Euix^  to  the  base  of  tbe 
Rocky  Mountains. 

Notwithstanding  the  partisan  objections,  which  were  at  one 
time  raised  against  this  settlement  of  tiie  boundary,  all  of  which 
were  thoroughly  answered  by  Mr.  Webster  in  his  speech  of 
the  6th  and  7th  of  April,  1846,  any  American,  who  will  take 
the  pains,  or  rather  give  himself  the  pleasure,  of  reading  the 
treaty  oi  Washington,  by  which  this  settlement  was  made,  and 
all  the  documents  pertaining  to  the  subject,  will  not  M  to  see^ 
that  England  gave  up,  and  intended  to  give  up,  almost  eveiy 
disputed  interest  connected  with  this  question,  as  an  ofl&eli  to 
other  interests^  which  she  had  more  at  hearty  and  which  she 
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made  a  prominent  part  of  the  negotiaticjos.  Those  b%li  and 
paiamOfun£  mtercsU  wer«  connected  witli  ih&  AiHcan  sIutt©* 
trade.  She  did  not  call  upon  us^  however,  to  uudertake  or  m- 
itaate  any  new  poUcj  in  r^rence  to  dds  subject ;  for  she  wftU 
knew  that  the  United  States  had  taken  the  lead  of  all  oth^ 
fxmntnes  in  declaring  the  slave-trade  piracy^  punishable  aa  a 
crime  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  What  she  desired  was,  that 
our  govemnicnt  should  accept  of  her  cooperation  in  executing 
a  oommon  determination  to  auppress  it ;  that  wc  should  agree 
to  unite  with  her  in  maintaining  a  su^cient  force  at  sea,  and 
particularly  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  secure  a  speedy  extinction 
of  the  traffic ;  and  that  our  government  should  coiisscnt,  in  or- 
der  to  carry  out  this  grand  design,  to  the  visitation  of  racrdiant 
vessels  saHing  under  our  flag,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  stop 
to  the  practice,  common  to  the  unholy  trade,  of  sailing  under 
filse  colors  while  prosecuting  their  ne&rious  business. 

Nothing,  certainly,  could  have  been  proposed  more  conso- 
nant to  the  repeated  legislation  and  solemn  declarations  of  our 
government ;  but,  strange  to  say,  from  the  time  when  our  le- 
gislation was  had  upon  the  subject,  there  had  been  a  singular 
reluctance,  on  the  pait  of  our  several  and  successive  cabinets,  to 
enter  into  any  very  special  stipulations  of  this  nature.  The 
history  of  the  negotiations,  which  have  occurred  between  this 
country  and  Great  Britain,  is  very  briefly  and  correctly  stated 
by  Mr.  Everett :  "  The  British  government,"  says  that  gen- 
tleman, "  for  the  praiseworthy  purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to  the 
traffic  in  slaves,  has  at  diflerent  times  entered  into  conventions 
with  several  of  the  states  of  Europe  authorizing  a  mutual  right 
of  search  of  the  trading  vessels  of  each  contracting  party  by  the 
armed  cruisers  of  the  other  party.  These  treaties  give  no  right 
to  search  the  vessels  of  nations  not  parties  to  them.  But  if  aa 
armed  ship  of  either  party  should  search  a  vessel  of  a  third 
power  under  a  reasonable  suspicion  that  she  belonged  to  the 
other  contracting  party,  and  was  pursuing  the  slave-tra^^'-  ^ 
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oontnrventioQ  of  the  treaty,  this  act  of  power,  pei^nned  bj 
mistake,  and  with  requisite  moderation  and  circumspectioii  in 
the  manner,  would  not  be  just  ground  of  offense.  It  wodd, 
however,  authorize  a  reasonable  expectation  of  indemnificstida 
on  behalf  of  the  private  individuals  who  might  suffer  by  the 
detention,  as  in  other  cases  of  injury  inflicted  on  innocent  per- 
scxis  by  public  functionaries  acting  with  good  intentions,  but  at 
their  peril. 

"  The  government  of  the  United  States,  both  in  its  executiYe 
and  legishitive  branches,  has  at  almost  all  times  manifested  an 
extreme  repugnance  to  enter  into  conventions  for  a  mutual  right 
of  search.  It  has  not  yielded  to  any  other  power  in  its  aver- 
fflon  to  the  slave-trade,  which  it  was  the  first  government  to 
denounce  as  piracy.  The  reluctance  in  question  grew  princi- 
pally out  of  the  injuries  infficted  upon  the  American  oommeroe, 
and  still  more  out  of  the  personal  outrages  in  the  impreasment 
of  American  seamen,  which  took  place  during  the  wan  of 
Napoleon,  and  incidentally  to  the  belligerent  right  oi  seatth 
and  the  ^oroement  of  the  Orders  in  Council  and  the  Beriin 
and  Milan  decreea  Besides  a  wholesale  confiscation  of  Ameiv 
lean  property,  hundreds  of  American  seamen  were  impreawd 
into  the  ships  of  war  of  Grreat  Britain.  So  deeply  had  the  pub* 
lie  sensibility  been  wounded  on  both  points,  that  any  ( 
of  the  right  of  search  by  the  consent  of  the  United  States ' 
for  a  long  time  nearly  hopeless. 

^  But  this  feeling,  strong  and  general  as  it  was,  yielded  al 
last  to  the  detestation  of  the  slave-trade.  Toward  the  dose  of 
the  second  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe  the  executive  had 
been  induced,  acting  under  the  sanction  of  resolutions  of  the 
two  houses  of  congress,  to  agree  to  a  convention  with  Great 
Britain  for  a  mutual  right  of  search  of  vessels  suspected  of  be- 
ing engaged  in  the  trafiia  This  convention  was  n^;otiated  in 
London  by  Mr.  Bush  on  the  part  of  the  United  States^  Mr. 
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canning  being  the  British  aocretwy  of  gtBte  for  fer^gn 
aflkirs, 

"  In  defining  tho  limits  within  whieh  this  riglii  should  bo  earor^ 
dsed,  the  coasts  of  Aradicsa  were  included.  The  senate  wfEWi 
of  opinion  tiiat  such  a  pforisMin  might  be  rt'gnrded  as  an  ftd- 
W^aS&n  thAt  the  slflviotiiide  ww  carried  on  between  the  coaM» 
of  Africa  and  the  United  Btatea,  contmry  to  the  known  fiif?t, 
and  to  the  repmach  either  of  tho  wUl  or  power  of  the  Unitod 
States  to  enforce  their  laWF,  by  whidi  it  was  dedared  to  be 
piracy.  It  also  placed  the  whole  coast  of  the  Union  under  tlio 
9urveiilanc0  of  tie  cruisers  of  a  foreign  power.  The  ^peoat^ 
fiooordingly  ratified  the  treaty,  with  an  amendment  exempting 
the  coasts  of  tJse  United  States  from  tlie  operation  of  the  article. 
They  also  introduced  other  amendments  of  less  importance:, 

"  On  the  return  of  the  treaty  to  London  thiis  amended.  Mr. 
CSanning  gave  way  to  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  course 
pursued  by  the  senate,  not  so  much  on  account  of  any  decided 
objection  to  the  amendment  in  itself  considered,  as  to  the  claim 
of  the  senate  to  introduce  any  change  into  a  treaty  negotiated 
aooording  to  instnictions.  Under  the  influence  of  this  feeling, 
Mr.  Canning  refused  to  ratify  the  ti*eaty  as  amended,  and 
no 'further  attempt  was  at  that  time  made  to  renew  the 
negotiation. 

"  It  will  probably  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  at  the  present 
day,  that  Mr.  Canning's  scruple  was  without  foundation.  The 
treaty  had  been  negotiated  by  this  accomplished  statesman, 
under  the  full  knowledge  that  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  reserves  this  power  to  tho  senate.  That  it  should  be 
exercised  was,  therefore,  no  more  matter  of  complaint,  than  that 
the  treaty  should  be  referred  at  all  to  the  ratification  of  the 
senate.  The  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Canning  was  greatly  to 
be  regretted,  as  it  postponed  the  amicable  adjustment  of  this 
matter  for  eighteen  years,  not  without  risk  of  serious  misunder- 
standing in  the  interval. 
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^  Attempts  were  made  on  die  part  of  England,  during  tbe 
ministry  of  Lord  Melbourne,  to  renew  the  negotiation  with  the 
United  States,  but  without  success.  Conventions  between 
France  and  England,  for  a  mutual  right  of  search  within  oer- 
tain  limits,  were  concluded  in  1831  and  1833,  under  the  min- 
istry of  the  Due  de  Broglie,  without  awakening  the  public  sen- 
sibility in  the  former  country.  As  these  treaties  multiplied, 
the  activity  of  the  l^lish  cruisers  increased.  ^Uler  the  trealy 
with  Portugal,  in  1838,  the  vessels  of  that  country,  whidi,  widi 
those  of  Spam,  were  most  largely  engaged  in  the  traffic,  began 
to  assume  the  flag  of  the  United  States  as  a  protection ;  and  in 
many  cases,  also,  although  the  property  of  vessels  and  cargo 
had,  by  collusive  transfers  on  the  African  coast,  become  Span- 
ish or  Portuguese,  the  vessels  had  been  built  and  fitted  out  ift 
-  the  United  States,  and  too  often,  it  may  be  feared,  with  Amer- 
ican capital.  Vessels  of  this  description  were  provided  witii 
two  sets  of  papers,  to  be  used  as  occasion  might  require. 

"'  Had  notliing  further  been  done  by  British  cruisers  than  to 
board  and  search  these  vessels,  whether  before  or  after  a  tna^ 
fer  of  this  kind,  no  comphunt  would  probably  have  been  made 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States.  But,  as  many  Amep* 
ican  vessels  were  engaged  in  lawfiil  commerce  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  it  fi^uently  happened  that  they  were  boarded  by  Bril* 
ish  cruisers,  not  always  under  the  command  of  discreet  offioenk 
Some  voyages  were  broken  up^  officers  and  men  occasionally 
ill-treated,  and  vessels  sent  to  the  United  States  or  Kens 
Leone  for  adjudication. 

^In  1840  an  agreement  was  made  between  tiie  officers  in 
command  of  the  British  and  American  squadrons  respectively, 
sanctioning  a  reciprocal  right  of  search  on  the  coast  oi  A&km, 
It  was  a  well-meant,  but  unauthorized  step,  and  was  promptly 
disavowed  by  the  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  Its  of^ 
erati(»i,  while  it  lasted,  was  but  to  inorease  the  existing  diffi- 
culty.   Beports  oi  the  interruptions  ezperienoed  by  our  oenr 
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merce  m  tliG  African  waters  hepm  greatly  to  multiplj  *  lusd 
tkerc  was  a  strong  interest  on  tbe  part  of  those  siirreptitiousir 
engaged  in  the  tniffio  to  givo  them  currency.  A  deep  feding 
began  to  be  maniiestcd  in  the  eoutitry;  and  the  correspondance 
between  the  Amcncan  mtnbter  in  I^^ndon  and  Lord  Pftlmeri^ 
ton,  in  the  last  d»ya  of  tha  Mdboume  minlstiy,  was  such  a9  to 
show  that  the  controversy  had  raiched  a  critical  point  Such 
was  the  state  of  the  question  when  Mr,  Webster  entered  the 
departiiient  of  state." 

Mr,  Everett  waa  at  this  time  in  Europe,  aa  minister  to  tli© 
ODUxtof  London;  and,  notwithstanding  the  lengthy  quotation  al- 
ready made  from  him,  his  te^iinony  respecting  tJie  state  of  the 
question  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  the  best  on  record,  and 
can  hardly  be  substituted  by  anything  that  can  now  be  wnteen : 
^  The  controversy  was  transmitted,"  he  says,  in  continuatioti 
of  his  account,  "  to  the  new  administrations  on  both  ades  of  the 
water,  but  soon  assumed  a  somewhat  modified  character.  The 
quintuple  treaty,  as  it  was  called,  was  concluded  at  London,  on 
the  20th  of  December,  1841,  by  England,  France,  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia ;  and  information  of  that  fhct,  as  we  have 
seen  above,  was  given  by  Lord  Aberdeen  to  Mr.  Everett  the 
same  day.  A  strong  desire  was  intimated  that  the  .United 
States  would  join  this  association  of  the  great  powers,  but  no 
formal  invitation  for  that  purpose  was  addressed  to  them.  But 
(he  recent  occurrences  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  tone  of 
the  correspondence  above  alluded  to,  had  increased  the  stand- 
ing repugnance  of  the  United  States  to  the  recognition  of  a 
right  of  search  in  time  of  peace. 

^  In  the  mean  time,  the  same  complaints,  sometimes  just, 
sometimes  exaggerated,  sometimes  groundless,  had  reached 
France  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  a  strong  feeling  against 
the  right  of  search  was  produced  in  that  coimtry.  The  inci- 
dents connected  with  the  adjustment  of  the  Syrian  question,  in 
1840,  had  greatly  irritated  the  French  minib-try  and  people,  and 
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the  present  was  deemed  a  fitvorable  moment  for  retaliatiGD. 
On  die  assembling  of  the  chambers,  an  amendment  was  moved 
by  M.  Lefebvre  to  the  address  in  reply  to  the  king's  speech 
in  the  following  terms :  '  We  have  also  the  confidence,  that^ 
in  granting  its  concurrence  to  the  suppression  of  a  criminal 
traffic,  your  government  will  know  how  to  preserve  fix>m  every 
attack  die  interests  of  our  commerce  and  the  independence  of 
our  flag.'  This  amendment  was  adopted  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  chambers. 

^^Thb  was  well  understood  to  be  a  blow  aimed  at  the  quin- 
tuple treaty.  It  was  the  most  formidable  parliamentary  chedc 
ever  encountered  by  M.  Guizot's  administration.  It  excited 
profound  sensation  throughout  Europe.  It  compelled  the 
French  ministry  to  make  the  painful  sacrifice  of  a  convention 
negotiated  agreeably  to  instructions,  and  not  differing  in  prin- 
ciple from  those  of  1831  and  1833,  which  were  consequently 
liable  to  be  involved  in  its  &te.  The  ratification  of  the  quin- 
tuple treaty  was  felt  to  be  out  of  the  questicm.  Although  it 
soon  appeared  that  the  king  was  determined  to  sustain  M. 
Guizot,  it  was  by  no  means  apparent  in  what  manner  hb 
administration  was  to  be  rescued  fix)m  the  present  embar* 
rassment 

^  The  pubUc  feeling  in  France  was  considerably  heightened 
by  various  documents  which  appeared  at  this  juncture,  in  con- 
nection vrith  the  ccxitroversy  betweoi  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britab.  The  president's  message  and  its  accompanying 
papers  reached  Europe  about  the  period  of  the  opening  of  the 
session.  A  very  few  days  afler  the  adoption  of  M.  Lefebvre's 
amendment,  a  pamphlet,  written  by  Greneral  Gbsb,  was  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  and,  being  soon  after  translated  into  French 
and  widely  circulated,  contributed  to  strengthen  the  current  of 
public  feeling.  A  more  elaborate  essay  was,  in  the  course  of 
the  season,  published  by  Mr.  Wheaton,  the  minister  of  the 
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United  Stat^  at  Berlin,  in  wMdi  the  theory  of  a  right  of  e 
in  time  of  peace  was  vigorously  ftssfdled*^ 

Difficdt  and  tangled  as  this  qucsdon  h&d  become,  however,  tha 
eighth  artiele  of  the  treaty  of  Washmgton  ^ttled  tt  ao  oocnplt*ld  j 
and  so  easily,  that^as  in  cvurj^simiiar  case  where  a^reat  di^oovcry 
la  oiade,  the  imiveraal  feeling  of  the  coutitry  and  the  world  wi» 
a  general  sentiment  of  wonder  that  the  discovairy  had  mrver 
been  made  before:  **The  parties  mutually  stipulate,"  says 
the  article  mentioned,  *'  that  eaoh  shall  prcpai-e,  equip  tiad 
maintain  in  ser?ice,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  a  sufficient  and  add* 
qnate  squadron,  or  naval  force  of  vessels,  of  suitable  numbers 
and  deecriptions,  to  carry  in  all  not  less  than  eight  guns,  to  en- 
force, Hparakhj  and  rcspecilvd^^  ihd  laws,  rights^  and  obligi»- 
tions  of  each  of  the  two  oountriesi  for  the  suppreaaion  of  th« 
slave- trade ;  the  siiid  squadrons  to  be  independent  of  each  other, 
but  the  two  governments  stipulating,  nevertheless,  to  give  such 
orders  to  the  officers  commanding  their  respective  forces,  as 
shall  enable  them  most  effectually  to  act  in  concert  and  coope- 
ration, upon  mutual  consultations,  as  exigencies  may  arise,  for 
the  attainment  of  the  true  object  of  this  article ;  copies  of  all 
such  orders  to  be  communicated  by  each  government  to  the 
other,  respectively." 

The  two  countries  made  an  additional  stipulation,  in  relation 
to  other  governments,  with  a  desire  still  &rther  to  act  in  con- 
oert  in  suppressing  and  forever  rooting  up  this  unrighteous  tra£> 
fie ;  and  it  was  a  stipulation,  which,  while  it  promised  to  secure 
its  object,  entirely  avoided  the  oflfensive  claim,  set  up  by  Great 
Britain,  of  a  right  of  search :  "  Whereas,"  says  the  ninth  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty,  ^^  notwithstanding  all  efforts  which  may  be 
made  on  the  coast  of  Africa  for  suppressing  the  slave-trade, 
the  &cilities  for  carrying  on  that  traffic  and  avoiding  the  vigi- 
lance of  cruisers  by  the  fraudulent  use  of  flags,  and  other  meana, 
are  so  great,  and  the  temptations  for  pursuing  it,  while  a  mar- 
ket can  be  found  for  slaves,  so  strong,  as  that  the  desired  result 
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maj  be  loog  delayed,  unless  all  markete  be  sbut  against  the 
purchase  of  African  negroes,  the  parties. to  this  treaty  agree, 
that  they  will  unite  in  all  becoming  representations  and  remon- 
strances with  any  and  all  powers  within  whose  dominions  sudi 
markets  are  allowed  to  exist ;  and  that  they  wiU  urge  upon  all 
such  powers  the  propriety  and  duty  of  closing  such  markets 
efi^ually,  at  once  and  forever."  Thus,  in  a  very  simple  and 
amicable  manner,  England  was  permitted  to  obtain  of  us  the 
quid  pro  quo  for  which  she  had  yielded  nearly  everything  in 
relation  to  the  boundary ;  and  this  very  consideration,  in  lieu 
of  which  so  much  was  gained  by  us,  was  of  vastly  less  value  to 
the  party  seeking,  than  to  the  party  granting  it 

By  iMs  treaty  of  Washington,  therefore,  so  &r  as  now  ez* 
plained,  the  United  States  had  obtained  her  main  points  in 
relation  to  the  boundary,  and  Great  Britain  had  secured  the 
end  aimed  at  by  her  in  reference  to  the  African  slave-trade ; 
but  there  was  a  third  question,  in  which  both  countries  were 
about  equally  interested,  though,  at  the  moment,  it  was  of 
greater  immediate  consequence  to  Great  Britain.  This  was  the 
question  of  the  extradition  of  fugitives  from  justice.  Each 
country  had  been,  since  the  foundation  of  the  republic,  an  asy- 
lum for  the  criminals  of  the  other ;  and  as  both  spoke  the 
same  language,  enjoyed  nearly  the  same  kws,  and  fbmished 
about  the  same  general  advantages  to  their  citizens,  a  volun- 
tary dbange  of  residence  from  one  to  the  other,  the  only  price 
the  worst  of  male&ctorshad  to  pay  for  security  against  all  pun- 
ishment, was  too  easy  to  admit  of  the  administration  of  thor- 
ough justice  m  either  country.  The  Canadas  were  full  of  Amer- 
ican citizens,  who,  flying  from  just  punishment,  or  escaping  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  our  laws,  had  found  a  refuge  among  a  kin- 
dred population,  with  whom  they  could  live  as  happily  as  at 
home ;  and  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  had  received 
thousands  of  British  subjects,  who  had  committed  crimes  of  the 
deepest  dye,  but  who  had  found  it  more  agreeable  and  movp 
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was  left  for  Mr.  Webster.     Tl.e  tenth  a 

ever  settled  this  subject.     "  It  is  arn-eed  ' 

"  Umt  the  United  States,  and  her  Brit«nn 

mutual  requisitions  hy  tliem,  or  their  m 

thoritfes,  respectively  made,  deliver  up  1 

who,  being  charged  with  the  crime  or^m 

wtent  to  cominit  murder,  or  piracy,  or  , 

foiTgeiy,  or  the  utt^raneo  of  fo^  pa„ 

Ae  jurisdiction  of  either,  shflll  seek  an 

fomid,  within  the  tejritories  of  tie  other 

shall  only  be  done  upon  such  evidence  o 

coniiog  to  the  laws  of  the  place  where  ti 

so  ehaf^ged  shall  be  fouDd,  would  justify  h 

commitment  for  trial,  if  the  orimc  or  offi 

committed;   and  the  respective  judge,  « 

of  Je  two  governments  ,m  ha^e  p^wer. 

*omy,„po„  complaint  made  und^oati; 

fo.  the  apprehension  of  tho  fugitive  or  pen 

^y  be  brought  before  such  judgj^ 

'^f^ct.velyt^  the  end  that  the  cwLce 
be  heard  and  considered ;  and  if,  on  ^^i 

*^  deemed  sufficient  to  ^.tain  [he  ch4' 
«_  J       'TO'U'ng  judge  or  tn^^tc  to  . 
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defend  herself  against  the  levolatioiiistB  of  Lrelaiid,  and  their 
oo-laborers  within  her  immediate  limits ;  but,  had  tins  been  in- 
sisted on,  it  would  have  given  a  pretext  to  the  southern  senti- 
ment of  this  country,  which  was  ready  to  break  out  into  the 
form  and  force  of  a  demand,  of  reclaiming  fligitiyes  finom  a 
state  of  slayery,  who  might  take  shelter  imder  the  banner  of 
Great  Britain.  These  two  topics,  therefore,  were  excluded  from 
the  treaty,  as  likely,  if  inserted,  to  produce  less  good  than  evil ; 
and  it  was  well  known,  too,  to  Lord  Ashburton,  that  Mr.  Web- 
ster would  not  have  consented  to  any  arrangements  by  whidi 
British  subjects,  any  more  than  American  citizens,  should  be 
returned  to  punishment  for  political  opinions,  or  slaves,  who 
had  thus  secured  their  independence,  should  be  again  renumded 
to  a  state  of  bondage. 

These  three  were  the  leading  questions  claiming  the  atten- 
tion of^the  two  illustrious  diplomatists ;  but  there  were  othersi 
incidental  to  their  great  design  of  settling  the  prominent  di^ 
ferences  between  their  governments,  which  were  of  no  less  mo- 
ment than  those  included  in  thdr  treaty.  The  treaty  did  not 
allude  to  the  case  of  McLeod,  nor  make  any  provision  against 
the  recurrence  of  such  cases ;  but  a  law  was  passed  by  con- 
gress, evidently  by  agreement,  and  at  the  particular  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Webster,  by  which  all  persons  charged  with  an  act 
similar  to  his  were  to  be  held  under  the  jurisdiction,  not  oi 
any  single  state,  but  of  the  Uhited  Statea 

The  burning  of  the  Caroline,  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  was  also  presented  by  Mr.  Webster  to  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton as  a  flagrant  wrong,  which,  though  it  had  been  passed  over 
by  the  precedmg  administration,  could  no  longer  be  overlooked ; 
Lord  Ashburton  was  compelled  to  make  an  apology  to  our 
government^  in  the  name  of  his  own,  which  England  is  not  ac- 
customed to  make  to  the  greatest  powers  on  earth ;  and  Mr. 
Webster  received  the  apology  in  a  dignified  and  yet  friendly 
manner,  at  once  securing  respect  to  our  national  ^jmracter  and 


u-uy  wnetner  (he  fiui    1;,  ,^„  ^^^  p, 

a  oasc  of  such  newssity  fi,r  tl.e  purpc 

>ng  tliat  tlie  transaction  is  not  rect-nt 

time  of  one  of  his  predecessors;  seeb 

the  name  of  your  government,  sol«na 

or  disrespect  wm  intended  to  the  kv 

UnitolSme.;   seeing  that  it  i,«,kn, 

Ju«t.fiaUeor„ot,therewa«yetavio], 

the  Imted  States,  «,d  that  you  «re  in* 

government  consider  that  its  a  most  « 

ing,  finalJy,  that  it  is  now  admitted  th 

apology  lor  this  violatiou  vras  due  at  th 

w  content  to  receive  the«  aoknowledgn 

the  conciliatory  spirit  which  ,n«-ks  VMI 

w,U  make  tii.  s,.bic.<..t,  as  a  complaint  of 

the  topic  of  no  fuiiier  discussion  beh 

wh.chh.d  been  the  leading  cnu«,  in  « 

between  that  ooictry  and  the  Umted  I 

e«m^ly  desired  to  bring  into  tW  negol 

.r^  tho  Bnti^h  n,i„ister;  but  Lonj  Ashb, 

r  rr  "  .*"'*  ""^^^     ^^-  We 
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and  point  so  peculiar  to  all  his  nairatiyeB :  ^  We  have  had 
several  oonversatioDSy"  he  saysy  ^  on  the  subject  g£  impress* 
ment;  but  I  do  not  understand  that  your  lordship  has  instruc- 
tions from  your  government  to  negotiate  upon  it ;  nor  does  the 
government  of  the  United  States  see  any  utility  in  opening 
such  negotiation,  unless  the  British  government  b  prepared  to 
renounce  the  practice  in  all  future  wars. 

''  No  cause  has  produced,  to  so  great  an  extent,  and  for  so 
long  a  period,  disturbing  and  irritating  influences  in  the  politi- 
cal relati<«is  of  the  United  States  and  England,  as  the  impress* 
ment  of  seamen  by  British  cruisers  from  American  merchant 


^  From  the  commencement  of  the  Prendi  revolution  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  between  the  two  countries,  in  1812, 
hardly  a  year  elapsed  without  loud  complaint  and  earnest  re^ 
monstrance.  A  deep  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  right  claimed, 
and  to  the  practice  exercised  under  it,  and  not  unfr^uently  ex- 
ercised without  the  least  regard  to  what  justice  and  humanity 
would  have  dictated,  even  if  the  right  itself  had  been  admitted, 
took  possession  of  the  public  mind  of  America ;  and  this  feel- 
ing, it  is  well  known,  cooperated  most  powerfully  with  other 
causes,  to  produce  the  state  of  hostilities  which  ensued. 

^  At  diflferent  periods,  both  before  and  since  the  war,  nego- 
tiations have  taken  place  between  the  two  governments,  with 
the  hope  of  finding  some  means  of  quieting  these  complaints^  At 
some  times,  the  eflectual  abolition  of  the  practice  has  been  re- 
quested and  treated  of;  at  other  times,  its  temporary  suspen- 
sion ;  and  at  other  times,  again,  the  limitation  of  its  exercise, 
and  some  security  against  its  enormous  abuses. 

'^  A  common  destiny  has  attended  these  eSSarta,  They  have 
all  failed.  The  question  stands  at  this  moment  where  it  stood 
fifty  years  ago.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  settlement  was  a 
oonvention  proposed  in  1803,  and  which  had  come  to  the  point 
of  aigiaature,  when  it  vras  broken  off  in  consequence  of  tha 


acquiesce  in  the  doctrine  which  it  propos( 
The  claim,  as  set  up  by  England,  is 
"  England  assorts  the  right  of  impressuij 
time  of  war,  out  of  neutral  merchant^ves 
by  her  vi^iiting  officer*  who,  among  the  cr 
vessels^  sre  British  subject.  Sh^  assert 
cbe  of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  wfc 
Icg^d  to  t>e  founded  on  the  English  law  ■ 
bdiseoluble  allegiance  of-  the  subject,  and 
all  circmmstaoces^  and  for  hL»  whole  life^,  t 
"rice  to  the  crowa  whenever  required." 

To  this  doctrine^  the  American  secz^ 
searching  scrutJnyj  and  a  severe  lo^c;  I 
dnim,  openly  and  plainly,  Hrst^  because  t1 
nicipal  laws  of  England  btn  ond  Jt-s  own  tt 
Is  contrary  to  tjie  universally  acknowled 
secondly,  Iwcause  the  claim  is  Iwised,  not  i 
establish wi  by  other  nation.^  as  a  part  of 
Byietcm^  but  on  the  municipal  law  of  Enj 
beaiuse  England,  whose  policy  and  practi 
ouyrogo  canlgration,  could  not,  ic  consis 
crowded  or  helped  otT  her  ovt^rplus  of  p< 
and  reclaim  ilie  persons  thua  given  up,  an 
they  liad  been  received,  protected  and  «j 
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nra^t  to  oomxnerce,  by  interpo^Dg  an  impediment  to  the  efll- 
dent  manning  of  commercial  vessels ;  and  finallj,  because  ez- 
periaice  has  shown,  as  all  future  experience  must  show,  thst 
any  attempt  to  carry  out  this  doctrine,  on  the  shipping  of  a  neu- 
tral power,  will  only  result,  in  every  case,  in  bad  feeling,  in  a 
sentiment  of  hostility,  or  m  actual  war :  "  In  the  early  disputes 
hetv/een  the  two  governments,"  says  the  secretary,  "  on  this  so 
long  contested  topic,  the  distinguished  person,  [referring  to  Mr. 
Jefferson,]  to  whose  hands  were  first  intrusted  the  seals  of  this 
department,  declared  that '  the  simplest  rule  will  be,  that  the 
vessel  being  American  shall  be  evidence  that  the  seamen  on* 
board  are  such.'  Fifty  years'  experience,  the  utter  Mure  of 
many  negotiations,  and  a  careful  reconsideration,  now  had,  of 
the  whole  subject,  at  a  moment  when  the  passions  are  laid,  and 
no  present  interest  or  emergency  exists  to  bias  the  judgmenty 
have  fully  convinced  this  government  that  this  is  not  oi^y  the 
simplest  and  best,  but  the  only  rule,  which  can  be  adopted  and 
observed,  consistently  with  the  rights  and  honor  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  security  of  their  citizens.  That  rule  announces^ 
therefore,  what  will  hereafter  be  the  principle  maintained  by 
their  govemmait  In  every  regularly  documented  American 
merchant-vessel,  the  crew  who  navigate  it  wiU  find  their  pr6- 
tection  in  the  flag  whidi  is  over  them." 

Mr.  Webster,  in  fitct,  took  higher  ground  than  Mir.  Jefl^- 
son ;  and  Lord  Ashburton,  by  no  means  turning  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  representations  and  demands  of  the  American  secretary,  as 
had  been  done  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  assures  Mr.  Webster  that  his 
communication  should  be  immediately  transmitted  to  the  Brit- 
ish government,  where  it  would  be  sure  to  "  receive  from  them 
that  deliberate  attention  which  its  importance  deserves;  "  that 
**  no  differences  have  or  could  have  arisen  of  late  years,  with 
respect  to  impressment,  because  the  practice  has,  smce  the 
peace,  wholly  ceased,  and  cannot,  under  existing  laws  and  reg- 
ulations for  Tnimning  her  majesty's  navy,  be  under  the  preaeiift 
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sions.     ''The  very  aiKJiiialoiis  ooii«]itioii 

says  he,  '-wilh   ivlati^u  t<j  vAvh  oilier,  ( 

culty.      Our  pooplo  are  nul  di.stiiiLTuislial 

peculiar  habits  of  sailors,  our  vessels  ar 

Dfid  firom  a  common  stock.    It  is  difficu] 

'  etanocjs,  to  execute  laws,  which  at  Ume^ 

eentiiil  for  the  exbteiii-e  of  the  cuiintry, 

to  otJiera.    Tho  cutout  and  impi>rta»p<s 

ever^  are  m>  §aimnMih,  that  it  k  mliaitu 

^ould,  if  f*ossible,  be  applied  ;  ut  dl  ei 

aud  hone^Uy  attempted.     It  k  inu\  thi 

anoe  of  peace,  no  practical  grievance  em 

true  that  it  is  for  that  reasoa  tho  prope 

and  deliberate  coiistde ration  of  an  imj:H?i 

rnucli  a^ason  to  hope,  that  a  isaU^faotory 

ing  it  may  be  made,  j?o  as  to  &et  at  rest 

an^dety  J  and  J  wiD  only  further  repeat  th 

csere  dispoaition  of  my  government  J^ivo 

matters  having  for  thi^h-  objeet  the  prom< 

imdisturbcd  kind  and  friendly  feeliiig^s  wii 

Thus,  the  British  miinstcr  at  Ja.st,  uttdoi 

iliicnoe  and  rimsUo^  pr^i=sure  of  the  grem 

can  associate,  virtuaUy  yields,  evcii  thotigh 

goverameiit,  tiie  most  fondly  cherished  m 
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Sudi  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  topics,  which  came  before  the 
two  illustrious  diplomatists,  and  which  constitute  the  substanoe 
of  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Washington,  and  the  aooompanying 
correspondence.  The  treaty  itself  the  result  of  four  months 
incessant  and  severe  labor,  was  communicated  to  the  senate,  ia 
a  message  written  by  Mr.  Webster  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Tyler, 
on  the  11th  of  August,  1842 ;  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  BiTei^ 
it  was  referred  at  once  to  the  committee  on  foreign  relatioIll^ 
who  reported  it  back,  without  amendment,  on  the  15th  of  Anr 
gust  It  was  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  17th ;  and,  on 
that  and  the  three  following  days,  it  was  ably  discussed  by  some 
of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  country.  On  the  last  day  of 
the  discussion,  again  on  motion  of  Mr.  Rives,  it  was  ratified  by 
the  senate  by  a  vote  of  thirty-nine  to  nine ;  and  the  bills  lor 
carrrying  it  into  effect,  in  the  house  and  in  the  senate,  were 
socm  after  passed,  by  majorities  still  more  decisive  of  its  popifr> 
larity.  In  this  way,  the  most  difficult  questions  that  had  ever 
arisen,  since  the  American  revolution,  to  perplex  the  relatioiia 
of  the  two  great  nations  of  modem  history,  were  forever  kid 
to  rest ;  and  the  peace  of  the  two  countries  was  established  on 
a  basis  of  mutual  concession,  a  basis  seldom  acknowledged  foj 
Great  Britain  in  her  previous  connections  with  us,  which  no- 
thing but  the  most  urg^it  reasons,  on  the  one  or  the  other  sidc^ 
can  at  any  ^ture  period  disturb. 

The  treaty  of  Washington  gave  general  satis&ction,  at  the 
time  of  its  ratification,  in  every  portion  of  the  UnioiL  East 
and  west,  north  and  south,  it  was  about  equally  popular.  Oe 
the  30th  of  September,  1842,  by  invitation  of  the  leading  cHi- 
zens  of  Boston,  Mr.  Webster  met  his  fellow-dtizens  in  a  pnUie 
manner,  in  Faneuil  Hall ;  and  he  there  made  a  speedi,  in  re- 
lation to  such  public  matters  as  stood  ccmnected  with  his  ad> 
ministration  of  the  department  of  state  under  the  presideooy 
of  General  Harrison  and  Mr.  Tyler.  Mr.  Jonathan  Chapman, 
tbexk  mayor  of  the  dty,  presided,  and  made  the  speech  intH^ 


representative  of  his  adopted  state  • 
services,  sir,"  said  the  mayor,  after  h 
the  representative  and  senator  from  t 
this  broader  field  whicli  you  have  Jatel 
^  day  witl,  special  pride  and  admi™ 
-  neart-felt  Janguage,  ve  thank  you  for  tl 
*toch^  so  &r  aa  your  department  has  b( 
Pl»«d  your  countrj'  before  the  world. 
«*ood  M  well  in  other  TOspect&    lath, 
our  foreign  relationa,  which  the  two  pal 
y<ni  havo  been  faithful  throughout  to 
honor  of  the  comitry,  and  nowhere  in 

wtadi  bear  your  signature. 
« -WJen  the  dark  cloud  lowered  upon 

tt^whena  great  and  fundamental  Ian 
^^Medto  popular  passion,  when  , 
t«^  between  us  and  a  war  that  mux 
••  It  irould  have  found  us  in  the  wrone. 
«»8«io  interference  that  dispelled  ^ 
»*JWM  even  under  galling  provoo. 

^  ^Wto. .  ga^onading  upstart  from  a  . 
2^;«^F«»ned  to  address  to  this  g„ 
-•"-^  worthy  only  of  ite  owner,  but  S 
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rnonj  of  two  nations,  whom  God  meant  should  always  be 
friends,  England  sent  forth  her  ambassador  of  compromise 
and  peace,  you  met  him  like  a  man.  Subtle  diplomacy  and 
political  legerdemain,  you  threw  to  the  winds ;  and,  taking  only 
for  your  guides  simple  honesty,  common  sense  and  a  christian 
spirit,  behold,  by  their  magic  influence,  there  is  not  a  doud  in 
the  common  heavens  above  us,  but  only  the  glad  and  cheering 
sunlight  of  friendship  and  peace. 

"  We  have  already,  sir,  on  this  same  spot,  expressed  our  ap- 
probation of  this  treaty  with  England,  while  paying  a  merited 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  distinguished  representative  of  that 
country,  who  was  associated  with  you  in  its  adjustment  We 
repeat  to  you  our  satis&ction  with  the  result,  and  with  the 
magnanimous  spirit  by  which  it  was  accomplished.  We  may 
now  add,  as  we  might  not  then,  that  we  know  not  the  oduor 
individual,  within  the  limits  of  the  country,  who  could  have  ao 
successfully  achieved  this  happy  event. 

*^  We  are  aware,  sir,  that  this  treaty  is  not  yet  completed, 
but  that  an  important  act  [its  ratification  by  England]  is  yet 
necessary  for  its  accomplishment.  We  anticipate  no  such  re- 
sult, and  yet  it  may  be  that 'still  farther  work  is  necessary  lor 
the  crowning  of  our  hopes.  You  have  brought  skill  and  kboTy 
aye,  and  self-sacrifice  too,  to  this  great  work,  we  know.  And 
whatever  may  befall  the  country,  in  this  or  any  other  matter, 
we  are  sure  that  you  will  be  ready  to  sacrifice  eveiything  for 
her  good,  save  honor.  And,  on  that  point,  amidst  the  perpleit- 
ities  of  these  perplexing  times,  we  shall  be  at  ease ;  fi>r  we 
know  that  he  who  has  so  nobly  maintained  his  country's  honor, 
may  safbly  be  trusted  with  his  own." 

Similar  sentiments  prevailed  throughout  New-England,  and 
throughout  the  country,  at  the  time  of  the  ratificati(Hi  of  the 
treaty ;  and  they  continued  to  prevail,  in  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
from  that  time  forward.  In  the  spring  of  1847,  on  occasion 
of  his  visit  to  some  of  the  southern  states^  Mr.  Webster 
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publicly  received  at  Richmond,  Charleston,  Columbia,  Ai^^di 
and  Savannah ;  and  in  each  of  these  places^  he  was  oompli- 
mented  in  the  highest  terms,  tot  his  distiiiguiiihc«i  seirvices  to 
tile  coimtT)^,  as  the  head  of  Mr.  Tyler's  cabinet  At  Charles* 
toti,  even^  the  chief  city  of  South  Carolina,  whose  peculiar  poli- 
tics Mr.  Webster  ha*!  been  called  u]K](n,  as  a  public  man,  to 
oppose  through  every  pCTiod  of  hia  life,  he  was  applnudcd  tor 
an  act,  or  sericis  of  acfel  fur  which  his  enemies  could  find  no- 
thing due  him  but  applautae :  "As  representatives  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  of  Charleston,"  said  the  Hon.  Franklin  H.  Elmore^ 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  aj^mngements^  at  the  ceremony 
of  the  reception^  "  we  wait  upon  you  to  tender  their  weleomo 
and  good  wii^hes.  Ha\^ng  heard  that  it  was  your  intention  to 
pass  through  their  city,  in  a  tour  through  the  soutbem  stetesy 
undertaken  to  obtain,  by  personal  observation,  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  their  people,  pursuits  and  interests,  the  citizens  of 
Charleston,  laying  aside  all  dilTerences  of  political  opinion,  in  a 
common  desire  to  further  your  wishes,  and  to  render  your  visit 
agreeable,  assembled  and  unanimously  delegated  to  us  the 
pleasing  duty  of  expressing  to  you  the  great  satisfection  of  thus 
meeting  you  in  their  homes.  Although  they  well  know  there 
are  essential  differences  of  opinion  between  a  great  majority  of 
them  and  yourself,  and  the  great  commonwealth  of  which  you 
are  the  trusted  and  distinguished  representative  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation,  yet,  on  this  occasion,  they  remember,  with  fiir 
more  pleasure,  that,  whilst  at  the  head  of  the  state  department 
you  watched  with  fidelity  over  other  sections  of  the  Union  ; 
that  the  south  was  not  neglected,  but  her  interests  and  her 
rights  found  in  you  an  able  and  impartial  vindicator;  that 
you  made,  amongst  other  public  services,  great  and  successful 
efforts  to  preserve  our  relations  in  peace  and  harmony  with  the 
most  free  and  powerful  nation  of  the  old  world ;  and  that, 
while  you  served  the  general  cause  of  humanity  and  civiliza- 
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tion  in  so  doing,  you  at  the  same  time  sustained  the  honor 
and  promoted  the  best  interests  of  our  common  country.'* 

At  Savannah  he  was  addressed,  in  behalf  of  the  dtizens  of 
Geoi^a,  by  Mr.  Justice  Wayne,  who,  after  acknowledging  the 
unrivaled  talents  and  extraordinary  services  of  Mr.  Webster, 
dwelt  with  emphasis  on  the  wisdom  and  success  of  his  secretflk 
ryship :  "  Nor  must  we  permit  this  occasion  to  pass  without 
noticing  your  administration  of  the  state  department.  We  of 
the  south,  as  a  very  large  portion  of  your  fellow-citizens  did 
everywhere,  recognize,  in  what  was  then  done,  practical  ability 
remarkably  suited  to  the  time  of  action,  with  a  comprehenave 
support  of  every  American  interest  and  right,  domestic  and 
foreign." 

Such  eulogiums,  at  the  time  now  under  consideration,  met 
Mr.  Webster  everywhere.  His  career  as  a  diplomatist^  though 
brief,  was  pure,  patriotic,  brilliant  It  was  entirely  and  even 
wonderfuUy  successful.  It  was  really  a  wonder,  among  intel* 
ligent  men,  and  always  will  remain  a  wonder,  how  such  nego- 
tiations could  be  carried  through,  when  everything,  at  home  at 
least,  seemed  to  be  against  him.  The  difikulties  of  his  po»> 
tion,  as  secretary  of  state,  have  been  quite  correctly  stated  by 
the  Hon.  John  C.  Spencer :  ^  When  he  first  assumed  the  du- 
ties of  the  department  of  state,  war  was  lowering  on  our  hori- 
zon like  a  black  cloud,  ready  to  launch  its  thunderbolts  around 
us.  The  alarming  state  of  our  £)reign  relations  at  that  time  it 
shown  in  tlie  extraordinary  fiict,  that  the  appropriation  bilk 
passed  by  congress,  at  the  dose  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  adminis- 
tration, contained  an  unusual  provision,  authorizing  the  presi- 
dent to  transfer  them  to  military  purposea  In  a  few  months 
after  our  guest  took  the  matter  in  hand  " — Mr.  Webster  wai^ 
at  this  time,  partaking  of  a  public  dinner  given  him  by  the 
young  men  of  Albany — "  the  celebrated  treaty  with  Lord  Ash- 
burton  wa^  concluded,  by  which  the  irritating  question  of 
boundary  was  settled,  every  diificulty  then  known  or  antidpar 
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ted  was  adjusted,  among  others,  the  detestaUe  claim  lo  search 
our  vessels  for  British  seamen  was  renounced.'' 

Mr.  Spencer,  though  accurate  enoi^h  for  the  ordinary  pui^ 
poses  of  a  speech  at  a  public  festival,  speaks  rather  too  strongly, 
toward  the  conclusion  of  this  paragraph,  for  the  severe  demands 
of  history.  Every  difficulty  then  known  or  anticipated  was  not 
adjusted.  Some  of  them  were  not  even  brought  into  the  ne- 
gotiations. The  boundary  line  itself  was  traced  only  to  the 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  the  whole  of  what  was  si- 
terwards  known  as  tlie  Oregon  question,  was  left  where  Mr. 
Webster  found  it.  Still,  the  compliment,  as  a  whole,  was 
nobly  merited.  The  time  had  not  come  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Oregon  boundary.  Lord  Ashburton  was  not  prepared  to 
yield  what  America  demanded ;  and  Mr.  Webster  was  not  to 
be  satisfied  with  less  than  what  was  undeniably  due  his  coun- 
try. The  same  considerations  apply  equally  to  some  other 
matters  of  minor  importance  not  included  in  the  treaty.  The 
treaty,  as  it  stands,  however,  contained  much  more  than  the 
most  sanguine  had  expected ;  and  when  all  the  drcumstanoes 
surrounding  Mr.  Webster,  at  the  time  he  was  at  work  in  its 
negotiation,  were  taken  into  view,  it  was  doubted,  by  many  of 
the  most  experienced  oi  our  statesmen,  whether  anything  at  all 
would  be  accomplished. 

**  In  connection  with  this  treaty,"  continues  Mr.  Spoicer,  and 
with  the  most  unqiialified  historical  accuracy,  "•  I  take  this  oo 
casion,  the  first  that  has  presented  itself,  to  relate  some  fiicts 
wluch  are  not  generally  known.  The  then  administration  had 
no  strength  in  congress.  It  could  command  no  support  fi>r  any 
of  its  measures.  This  was  an  obstacle  suflkaently  formidable 
in  itself;  but  Mr.  Webster  had  to  deal  with  a  feeble  and  way 
ward  president,  an  unfriendly  senate,  a  hostile  house  of  repre* 
seotatives,  and  an  acconiplished  British  diplomatist.  I  speak 
of  what  I  personally  know,  when  I  say,  that  never  was  a  nego- 
tiation surrounded  with  greater  or  more  perplexing  difficulties^ 
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He  had  at  least  three  parties  to  D^otiate  with  instead  of  one, 
to  say  nothing  of  Maasadiusetts  and  Maine,  who  had  to  be  con- 
sulted in  relation  to  a  boundary  that  affected  their  territory." 

To  these  &cts  it  should  be  added,  that  the  c(H)sent  of  all  tiie 
commissioners  was  made,  by  Maine  and  Massachusetts^  ibe 
condition  of  their  acceptance  of  whatever  might  be  the  result 
of  the  negotiation.  The  secretary,  therefore,  after  obtaining  the 
consent  of  his  profound  and  skillful  co^plomatist,  which,  was 
no  easy  thing  where  English  rights  were  in  dispute,  had  to  ob- 
tain the  unanimous  approval  of  six  gentlemen,  who  were  ap- 
pointed expressly  to  guard  the  interests  of  two  independent 
states,  and  then  procure  a  constitutional  vote  in  a  senate  known 
to  hold  the  administration,  of  which  he  was  chief  minister,  m 
contempt.  "  You  know  the  result,"  says  Mr.  Spencer  to  the 
young  men  of  Albany.  "  Glorious  as  it  was  to  our  country, 
how  glorious  was  it  also  to  the  pilot,  that  guided  the  ship 
through  such  difficulties !  " 

With  whatever  of  glory,  however,  this  portion  of  Mr.  Web- 
sterns  career  as  a  statesman  is  justly  covered,  there  have  not 
been  wanting,  there  were  not  wanting  at  the  moment  of  his 
great  triumph,  a  class  of  men  who  could  not  see  so  much  honor 
awarded  to  a  single  individual  Aristides  was  banished  by  the 
populace  of  Athens,  because  his  rivals  could  not  bear  to  hear 
him  everywhere  called  Aristides  the  Just  Too  much  reputa- 
tion, it  is  sad  to  say,  sometimes  weakens  a  man's  position.  It 
was  nearly  so  with  Mr.  Webster  at  this  period  of  his  life.  At 
home,  in  Massachusetts,  in  Boston,  he  was  covertly  assailed  by 
a  convention  of  whigs,  who  had  met  to  make  nominations  for 
the  leading  offices  of  the  state.  Without  particularly  mention- 
ing Mr.  Webster,  who  was  still  a  member  of  Mr.  Tyler's  cab- 
iuet,  and  who  remained  in  office  about  two  years  after  all  his 
associates  had  indignantly  resigned  their  places,  this  convention 
published  to  the  world  a  formal  vote  of  separation,  in  behalf 
of  the  whig  party  of  the  commonwealth,  from  the  president  of 
VOL,  I.  P 
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the  Unit**d  States.  It  was  to  in«^  the  moml  force  of  tiae  diNv 
lamtion  tlmt  the  mi^eting  bdbre  meolbned,  hold  in  FancuU 
liaU  vrti  th^  30tU  fyf  Septembesr,  li^4^  wai^  i-allcd  ;  and  it  was  «t 
tfmt  meeting  that  Mr.  Webitcr  madebb  fir«t  dc4^neoof  him^c^lt; 

«mJ  of  his  aecretaryf^hip,  belbre  the  csotmti^  mid  tt^  iscirld. 
His  speech  was  exrc4?dingly  able  j  and^  wliilo  it  consHtul-ed  n 
trUimpliiint  vindicntioTi  of  his  admini^rtintion^  it  was  a  moi^  with- 
ermg  rolmke  to  tlio  members  of  the  convieiitioii,  mid  to  all  who 
liad  sympadibcil  with  it  in  ita  attack  on  him  :  •*  There  wero 
many  persons^  in  Septeniber^  ISil,"  said  Ukj  orfttor,  **  who 
found  great  fault  witli  my  remaining  in  the  presid<Hif  s  cabioet. 
You  know,  geiulcmeaij  thjit  twenty  y«»ra  of  honest,  and  not  al- 
together nndlstiiignisheti  servioe  in  the  whig  cause,  did  not  save 
me  fvom  an  ontpf^tiT  hi^  of  wrath,  vrh\vh  seldc^m  proa-e^ls  from 
whig  pens  and  whig  tongues  against  anybody.  I  am,  gentle- 
men, a  little  hard  to  coax,  but  as  to  being  driven,  that  is  out 
of  the  question.  I  chose  to  trust  my  own  judgment,  and  tliink- 
ing  I  was  at  a  post  where  I  was  in  the  service  of  the  country, 
and  could  do  it  good,  I  staid  there.  And  1  leave  it  to  you  to- 
day to  say,  1  leave  it  to  my  country  to  say,  whether  the  coun- 
try would  have  been  better  off  if  i  had  left  also.  1  have  no  at- 
taoliment  to  office.  1  hiive  tasted  of  its  sweets,  but  I  have  tasted 
of  its  bitterness.  1  am  content  with  what  I  have  achieved  ;  I 
am  more  ready  to  rest  siitisficd  with  what  is  gained,  than  to 
run  the  risk  of  doubtful  efforts  for  new  acquisition. 

"  I  suppose  I  ought  to  pause  here.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to 
allude  to  notliing  more,  and  I  will  not  allude  to  anything  fur- 
ther than  it  may  be  supposed  to  concern  myself,  directly  or  by- 
implication.  Gentlemen,  and  Mr.  Mayor,  a  most  respectable 
convention  of  whig  delegates  met  in  this  place  a  few  days  since, 
and  passed  very  important  resolutions.  There  is  no  set  of 
gentlemen  m  the  commonwealth,  so  far  as  I  know  them,  who 
have  more  of  my  respect  and  regard.  They  are  whigs,  but 
they  are  no  better  whigs  tlian  I  am.     They  have  served  the 
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ccyontry  in  the  whig  ranks ;  so  have  I,  quite  as  long  as  most  of 
them,  though  perhaps  with  less  ability  and  success.  Their  reB- 
olutions  on  political  subjects,  as  representing  the  whigs  of  the 
state,  are  entitled  to  respect,  so  &r  as  thej  were  authoriaed  to 
express  opinion  on  those  subjects,  and  no  further.  They  were 
sent  hither,  as  I  supposed,  to  agree  upon  candidates  for  liie 
offices  of  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  for  the  support  of 
the  whigs  of  Massachusetts ;  and  if  they  had  any  authority  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  the  whigs  of  Massachusetts  to  any  other 
purport  or  intent,  I  have  not  been  informed  of  it.  I  f^  very  ' 
little  disturbed  by  any  of  those  proceedings,  of  whatever  na- 
ture ;  but  some  of  them  appear  to  me  to  have  been  inocmsid- 
erate  and  hasty,  and  their  point  and  bearing  can  hardly  be  mis- 
taken. I  notice  among  others,  a  declaration  made,  in  behalf 
of  all  the  whigs  of  this  commonwealth,  of  'a  full  and  final  sep- 
aration from  Uic  president  of  the  United  States.'  If  those  gen- 
tlemen saw  fit  to  express  their  own  sentiments  to  that  extent, 
there  was  no  objection.  Whigs  speak  their  sentiments  every- 
where ;  but  whether  they  may  assume  a  privilege  to  speak  for 
others  on  a  point  on  which  those  others  have  not  given  them 
authority,  is  another  question.  I  am  a  whig,  I  always  have 
been  a  whig,  and  I  always  will  be  one ;  and  if  there  are  any 
who  would  turn  me  out  of  the  pale  of  that  communion,  let  them 
see  who  will  get  out  first  I  am  a  Massachusetts  whig,  a  Fao- 
euil  Hall  whig,  having  breathed  this  air  for  five-and-twenty 
years,  and  meaning  to  breathe  it,  as  long  as  my  life  is  spared. 
I  am  ready  to  submit  to  all  decisions  of  whig  conventions  on 
subjects  on  which  they  are  authorized  to  make  decisions ;  I 
know  that  great  party  good  and  great  public  good  can  only  be 
so  obtained.  But  it  Is  quite  another  question  whether  a  set  of 
gentlemen,  however  respectable  they  may  be  as  individuals, 
shall  have  the  power  to  bind  me  on  matters  which  I  have  not 
agreed  to  submit  to  their  decision  at  all. 

"  'A  full  and  final  separation'  is  declared  between  the  whig 
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party  of  Massachusetts  and  the  preaideiit  That  13  the  text : 
it  requires  a  comraentarj^.  What  doeis  it  mean  ?  The  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Staties  has  throe  years  of  his  term  of  office 
yet  unexpired.  Does  this  declamtion  mean,  then^  that  during 
those  three  years  all  the  measures  of  Me  administration  are  to 
he  opposed  by  tlie  great  body  of  tJie  whig  party  of  Massachu- 
settSf  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  ?  There  are  gren.t  pub- 
lic interests  which  require  hb  attention,  ll*  the  president  of  the 
United  States  should  attempt,  by  negotiataoo,  or  by  eaTQ<%t 
and  serious  application  to  oongresa,  to  make  some  change  in  the 
pr^ent  arrangemetitSj  such  as  should  be  of  service  to  those  11^ 
terests  of  navigation  which  are  coneemed  in  the  colonial  trade, 
are  the  whigs  of  Massachusetts  to  give  lam  neither  aid  nor  stic- 
cort  If  the  president  of  the  United  States  ehall  direct  the 
proper  department  to  review  the  whole  commercial  policy  of 
the  United  States,  in  respect  of  reciprocity  in  the  indirect  trade, 
to  which  so  much  of  our  tonnage  is  now  sacrificed,  if  the  amend- 
ment of  this  policy  shall  be  undertaken  by  him,  is  there  such  a 
s^>aration  between  h}m  and  tlie  whigs  of  Massachusetts  as  shall 
lead  them  and  their  representatives  to  oppose  it  1  Do  you 
know  (there  are  gentlemen  now  here  who  do  know)  that  a 
large  proportion,  I  rather  think  more  than  one  half,  of  the  car- 
rying trade  between  the  empire  of  Brazil  and  the  United  States 
is  enjoyed  by  tonnage  from  the  north  of  Europe,  in  consequence 
of  this  ill-considered  principle  with  regard  to  reciprocity  ?  You 
might  just  as  well  admit  them  into  the  coasting  trade.  By 
this  arrangement,  we  take  the  bread  out  of  our  children's 
mouths  and  give  it  to  strangers.  I  appeal  to  you,  sir,  (turning 
to  Captain  Benjamin  Rich,  who  sat  by  him,)  is  not  this  true  ? 
(Mr.  Rich  at  once  replied.  True !)  Is  every  measure  of  this 
sort,  for  the  relief  of  such  abuses,  to  be  rejected  1  Are  wo  to 
suffer  ourselves  to  remain  inactive  under  every  grievance  of 
this  kind  until  these  three  years  shall  expire,  and  through  aa 
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many  more  as  shall  pass  until  Providence  shall  bless  us  with 
more  power  of  doing  good  than  we  have  now  ? 

^  Again,  there  are  now  in  this  state  persons  employed  under 
government,  allowed  to  be  pretty  good  whigs,  still  holding  their 
offices ;  collectors,  district-attorneys,  postmasters,  marshahi. 
What  is  to  become  of  them  in  this  separation  ?  Which  side 
are  they  to  fall  ?  Are  they  to  resign  ?  or  is  this  resolution  to 
be  held  up  to  government  as  an  invitation  or  a  provocation  to 
turn  them  out  ?  Our  distinguished  fellow-citizen,  who,  with  so 
much  credit  to  himself  and  to  his  country,  represents  our  gov- 
ernment in  England, — ^is  he  expected  to  come  home,  on  this 
separation,  and  yield  his  place  to  his  predecessor,  or  to  some- 
body else  ?  And  in  r^ard  to  the  individual  who  addresses 
you, — what  do  his  brother  whigs  mean  to  do  with  him? 
Where  do  they  mean  to  place  me  %  Grenerally,  when  a  di- 
vorce takes  place,  the  parties  divide  their  children.  I  am  anx 
ious  to  know  where,  in  the  case  of  this  divorce,  I  shall  fiill. 
This  declaration  announces  a  full  and  final  separation  between 
the  whigs  of  Massachusetts  and  the  president  If  I  choose 
to  remain  in  the  president's  councils,  do  these  gentlemen 
mean  to  say  that  I  cease  to  be  a  Massachusetts  whig?  I 
am  quite  rc»dy  to  put  that  question  to  the  people  of  Massfr- 
chusetts." 

Subsequently,  in  hb  address  to  the  whig  convention  at  Ai^ 
dover,  on  the  9th  of  November,  1843,  Mr.  Webster  was  again 
called  upon,  as  he  thought,  to  defend  himself  in  regard  to  his 
remaining  in  Mr.  Tyler's  cabinet,  because  the  conmiittee  invi- 
ting him  to  be  present  had  alluded  to  his  course  in  this  respect^ 
though  with  approbation :  ^  I  am  aware  that  there  are  many 
persons  in  the  country,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  ^  having  feelmgs 
not  unfriendly  toward  me,  personally,  and  entertaining  all  proper 
respect  for  my  public  character,  who  yet  think  I  ought  to  have 
left  the  cabinet  with  my  colleagues.    I  do  not  compUun  of  any 
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feir  exe^ci9<^  of  opinion  In  thia  respect ;  and  iC  l*y  sudi  persDm 
as  I  liavc  referred  to,  explanAtion  bo  desired  of  any  tiring  in  tlie 
paat,  or  my  thing  in  my  present  opimoris,  it  will  ha  readily 
given.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  deal  only  in  coarse  vi- 
tuperation,  and  sati sty  their  sense  of  candor  and  justice  simply 
by  the  repctitioQ  of  the  ch»^  of  dereliction  of  duty,  and  iiifr 
delity  to  whig  principles,  sm  not  entitled  to  the  respect  of  an 
answer  from  me.  The  burning  propensity  to  censuro  and  re- 
proach by  which  such  pcrsions  seem  to  be  act«at4?dt  would 
pn^bably  be  somewhat  rebuked,  if  they  knew  by  whoMfldvi«» 
and  with  whose  approbatitm,  I  resolYed  on  stayit^  io  the  oabiiiet 

«  Gentlemen,  1  could  not  but  be  siaisible  that  great  respoiv 
sibilitv  r!^**^^'h^ '!  t'>  th«*  rf^Mir^n  ^lnr>i  }  riri'iifrfl  A  T'M-f  M«»f'^r= 
tunate  difference  had  brok^  out  between  the  president  and 
the  w  hig  members  of  congress.  Much  exa^ration  had  been 
produced,  and  the  whole  country  was  in  a  very  inflamed  state. 
No  man  of  sense  can  suppose  that,  without  strong  motives, 
I  should  wish  to  differ  in  conduct  from  those  with  whom  1  had 
long  acted;  and  as  for  those  i)ersons  whose  charity  leads 
them  to  seek  for^^ich  motive  in  the  hope  of  personal  advan- 
tage, neither  their  candor  nor  their  sagacity  deserves  anything 
but  contempt  I  admit  gentlemen,  that,  if  a  very  strong  de- 
sire to  be  instrumental  and  useful  in  accomplishing  a  settle- 
ment of  our  difficultfes  with  England,  which  had  then  risen  to 
an  alarming  height,  and  appeared  to  be  approaching  a  crisis — 
if  this  be  a  personal  motive,  then  I  confess  myself  to  have 
been  influenced  by  a  personal  motive.  The  imputation  of 
any  other  personal  motive,  the  charge  of  seeking  any  selfish 
advantage,  I  repel  with  utter  scorn." 

At  a  still  later  period,  however,  Mr.  Webster  was  com- 
pelled, not  to  defend  himself  for  having  stayed  where,  alone, 
he  could  be  instrumental  in  carrying  out  the  great  object  which 
had  caused  him  to  proftr  the  department  of  state  to  that  of  the 
treasury,  where,  alone,  he  could  have  negotiated  the  treaty  of 
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Washington,  but  to  defend  the  treaty  itself  against  that  dan  of 
persons,  before  alluded  to,  who  were  not  willing  that  any  one 
man  should  "  deserve  too  well  of  the  republic."  Several  dis- 
tinct charges  were  brought  against  the  treaty,  in  both  houses 
of  congress,  when  Mr.  Webster  was  not  there,  not  being  a 
member,  to  answer  them.  He  was  chained  with  having  alien- 
ated a  portion  of  our  territory  to  a  foreign  government ;  with 
having  proposed  or  accepted  a  line  of  boundary  un&vorable  in 
a  military  point  of  view,  to  the  United  States,  while  important 
advantages  were  secured  by  it  to  Great  Britain ;  with  having 
&iled  to  settle  the  great  and  annoying  question  of  the  right 
of  search,  as  set  up  by  Great  Britain  in  r^ard  to  vessels  sup- 
posed to  bo  engaged  in  the  African  slave-trade ;  and  with  bav 
ing  demanded  of  England  no  redress  for  the  destruction  of  the 
steamboat  Caroline. 

It  was  not  until  four  years  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
in  the  spring  of  1846,  tiiat  Mr.  Webster  had  the  opportunity 
of  answering  these  charges,  and  of  defending  his  reputation  as 
a  diplomatist  During  the  winter  and  spring  of  that  year,  in 
the  discussion  of  the  Oregon  question,  when  Mr.  Webster  was 
again  in  the  senate,  the  treaty  was  once  more  assailed  in  both 
houses  of  congress  in  a  style  of  vituperation  not  at  all  creditar 
ble  to  the  moderation  of  the  assailants.  Mr.  Dickinson,  one  of 
the  senators  from  New  York,  delivered  a  speech  on  the  bound- 
ary of  Oregon,  in  which  he  quoted  largely  and  approvingly 
from  a  speech  made  previously  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  lower  house  from  Pennsylvania,  who  had  industri- 
ously gathered  up  objections  to  the  treaty,  and  who  had  partic- 
ularly given  currency  to  certain  offensive  and  injurious  rumors 
in  relation  to  the  afiair  of  the  Caroline.  This  speech  of  Mr. 
Diddnson  had  at  least  the  merit  of  calling  Mr.  Webster  out  to 
make  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  triumphant  defences  ever  ut- 
tered since  the  delivery  of  the  oration  for  the  crown.  It  must 
ever  be  regarded,  in  the  sober  judgment  of  history,  as  a  per&ct 
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vindioiLion  of  the  treaty  and  of  tho  mau  who  acted  the  first 
part  in  ihi  negotiation,  Nur  can  it  be  doiibted,  that  tlie  per 
petratora  of  tho  assault  wouM  have  chosen,  after  all  was  over, 
never  to  have  made  it,  unless  the  notoriety  of  having  held 
comlmt  with  a  man,  who,  in  genciul,  waa  prudently  let  aloiic, 
waa  a  sufBdeut  satia^tion  in  a  contest  from  which  no  living 
perscm  could  naisonably  have  ejcpect*.^  fame*  Besides  giving  a 
mosteoBoluMve  answ^er  to  every  cliarge  brought  against  the  treaty, 
and  against  himself,  Mr.  Wt^bster  turned  upon  hi»  assailants, 
and  upon  the  party  whose  diampioiis  tliey  were,  and  proved, 
to  a  demonstration,  that^  if  he  had  not  aecomplished  all  that 
could  have  bocn  desired,  they  and  their  party,  though  adioiji* 
istering  the  government  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  time  sine* 
its  origin,  had  done  litcrsUy  nothing.  Indeed,  he  showed  that 
the  two  last  democratic  administrations  had  left  our  difficulties 
witli  Great  Britain  in  a  worse  condition  than  they  found  them ; 
and,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  which  ran  through  the  6th 
and  7th  of  April,  he  submits  his  whole  case  to  the  decision  of 
mankind  in  a  strain  of  dignified  but  humble  confidence,  which 
always  cliaracterized  him  on  such  occasions  :  "  Mr.  President, 
I  have  reached  the  end  of  these  remarks,  and  the  completion 
of  my  purpose ;  and  I  am  now  ready,  sir,  to  put  the  question 
to  the  senate,  and  to  the  country,  whether  the  north-eastern 
boundary  lias  not  been  fairly  and  satisfiictorily  settled ;  whether 
proper  satisfaction  and  apology  have  not  been  obtained  for  an 
aggression  on  the  soil  and  territory  of  the  United  States; 
whether  proper  and  safe  stipulations  have  not  been  entered  into 
for  the  fulfillment  of  the  duty  of  government,  and  for  meeting 
the  earnest  desire  of  the  people,  in  ihe  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade  ;  whether  in  pursuance  of  these  stipulations,  a  degree  of 
success  in  the  attainment  of  that  object  has  not  been  reached, 
wholly  unknown  before ;  whether  crimes  disturbing  the  peace 
of  nations  have  not  been  suppressed ;  whether  the  safety  of 
the  southern  coasting  trade  has  not  been  secured ;  whether  im- 
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pressment  has  not  been  struck  out  from  the  list  of  contested 
questions  among  nations;  and  finallj,  and  more  than  aU, 
whether  anything  has  been  done  to  tarnish  the  luster  of  the 
American  name  and  character? 

**  Mr.  President,  my  best  services,  like  those  of  every  other 
good  citizen,  are  due  to  my  country ;  and  I  submit  them,  and 
their  results,  in  all  humility,  to  her  judgment  But  standing 
here,  to-day,  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  and  speaking 
in  behalf  of  the  administration  of  which  I  formed  a  part,  and 
in  behalf  of  the  two  houses  of  congress,  who  sustained  that  ad- 
ministration, cordially  and  efiectually,  in  everything  relating  to 
this  day's  discussion,  I  am  willing  to  appeal  to  the  public  men 
of  the  age,  whether,  in  1842,  and  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
something  was  not  done  for  the  suppression  of  crime,  for  the 
true  exposition  of  the  principles  of  public  law,  for  the  freedom 
and  security  of  commerce  on  the  ocean,  and  fi>r  the  peace  of 
the  world  1" 

To  this  appeal,  the  public  men  of  the  age,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  have  given  almost  a  unanimous  response.  They 
have  responded,  that  the  illustrious  secretary  was  entirely  jua- 
tified  in  remaining  in  the  cabinent  of  Mr.  Tyler,  so  long  as  that 
gentleman  continued  to  aid  him  in  achieving  the  great  work  fyf 
which,  and  for  which  alone,  he  had  accepted  the  high  post  at 
the  hands  of  General  Harrison.  They  have  responded,  that 
the  treaty  of  Washington,  professedly  a  treaty  of  mutual  co». 
cession,  is  upon  the  whole  the  wisest  possible  settlement  of  the 
long-standing  and  vexed  difficulties  between  two  great  nations 
jealous  of  each  other's  power,  and  stubborn  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  own  rights.  They  have  responded,  that  the  man 
who  negotiated  that  treaty,  in  the  midst  of  obstacles  whidi 
would  have  disheartened,  and  did  dishearten  and  defeat,  the 
ablest  and  most  determined  of  our  statesmen,  performed  a 
work  for  his  country,  and  for  his  age,  which  no  other  American, 
then  living,  could  have  performed,  or  performed  so  well.  Thej 
VOL.1.  P*  24 
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iftve  responded,  in  «pite  of  the  vigorous  atn3  rejM?*tad  but  in 
Btgtijficant  attacks  mfw3©  tipwi  it,  by  mer«  partissan  polifc' 
atmt  the  treaty  stands  far  above  party,  as  it  is  far  above  » 
a  monumenE  of  American  diplomaey,  worthy  to  be  made,  as  it 
has  been  made,  a  model  for  the  oldeJit  and  moist  e^speneuced 
nations.  They  Jiave  rejspanded,  in  a  word,  ih&t  Hie  AmeikifttK 
who  n«^otiatGd  tliat  instrumentj  had  this  been  his  only  work^  fl 
would  bivc  stood,  in  the  judgment  of  all  enlighten*^  m«ai,  by" 
tho  side  of  the  most  distinguished  and  successful  dipIonnatis.ts 
of  ancient  and  of  modem  times ;  and  It  is  probably  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  the  treaty  of  Washington  will  hcreafWr,  for 
generations  yet  to  csome,  be  looked  back  to  as  the  ablest  treaty 
ever  made,  ii:i  timeof  peace^  between  the  Unittsl  States  and  any 
other  country,  and  as  a  particular  star  in  that  coronet  of  fiimo 
which  is  ever  to  circle  the  name  of  Daniel  Webster.  Immedi- 
ately after  its  completion,  at  all  events,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  that  coronet  shone  brighter  than  at  any  previous  period  of 
his  history.  The  first  public  address  that  he  made,  after  reti- 
ring from  Mr.  Tyler's  cabinet — and  he  retired  as  soon  as  he 
could  aft;er  the  treaty  was  secured — was  quoted  in  England,  in 
France,  and  in  nearly  every  part  of  Europe,  as  the  most  relia- 
ble statement  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  this  country,  in 
a  financial  point  of  view,  to  be  met  with  ;  and  these  quotations, 
which  embodied  but  the  opinion  of  a  single  indi\idual,  of  only 
one  citizen  of  this  country,  who  now  held  no  office,  who  had 
no  longer  a  control  over  public  afTiairs,  who  never  had  had  the 
charge  of  his  country's  finances,  materially  affected  the  value 
of  American  securities  in  London,  in  Paris,  and  in  every  great 
commercial  city  of  the  continent.  At  this  time  of  his  life,  in- 
deed, not  only  was  his  word  more  powerful  at  home  than  that 
of  any  other  American,  whether  in  office  or  out  of  office,  but  it 
had  gone  out  to  other  countries,  and  become  the  basis  of  the 
heaviest  pecuniary  transactions  among  nations,  and  in  regions, 
where  the  names  of  some  of  the  presidents  of  the  republic  had 
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not  yet  been  made  &zniliar.  So  true  it  is,  tliat  genius  is  loftier 
than  plaoe,  that  talents  are  mightier  than  position ;  for  at  the  pe- 
riod now  under  view,  the  highest  place,  without  doubt,  for  power 
and  influence  held  by  any  person  in  this  country,  when  all  the 
great  interests  of  mankind  are  considered,  was  that  occupied, 
wherever  or  whatever  he  might  be,  in  public  or  in  private  life, 
by  Daniel  Webster. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

AGAIN  SENATOR  FROM  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  two  years  which  succeeded  his  retirement  from  the  cab- 
inet of  Mr.  Tyler,  Mr.  Webster  spent  m  the  peaceful  enjoy- 
ments of  private  life ;  and  they  must  have  been  the  happiest 
two  years  he  had  seen  since  the  halcyon  days  of  his  childhood. 
Revered  as  a  sage  in  his  own  country,  and  possessed  of  a  fame  that 
had  gone  into  every  great  nation  of  the  globe,  he  was  free  from 
the  cares  and  turmoil  of  office,  and  could  walk  over  his  lands 
at  Marshfield,  thinking  his  own  great  thoughts  with  a  freshness 
and  freedom  which  he  had  scarcely  ever  known  before.  Re- 
turning from  his  rambles  on  the  &rm,  he  could  go  into  his 
magnificent  library,  which  was  stored  with  the  standard  works 
of  Uie  most  enlightened  ages  and  countries,  and  lose  himself  in 
other  rambles,  or  engage  in  those  more  fixed  mvestigations,  which 
constitute  the  most  agreeable  recreation  and  employment  of  the 
mind.  To  diversify  these  pursuits,  he  could  go,  as  he  did  oflcn 
go,  to  the  boat-house  where  he  kept  his  skiffs,  and  wind  his 
way  along  the  crooked  tide-channels,  that  intersect  his  posses- 
dons,  to  the  beach  of  the  great  ocean,  where  he  could  enjoy 
hours  of  absolute  solitude,  alone  with  nature,  and  give  loose 
rein  to  his  memory,  his  reason,  and  his  fancy.  As  expert  at 
fishing  as  any  of  the  disciples  of  the  great  angler,  and  capable 
of  teaching  where  Sir  Izaak  himself  was  not  informed,  with 
Captain  Hewitt  for  helmsman,  he  would  be  out  upon  the 
streams  before  the  sun  had  risen,  and  devote  all  the  cool  hours 
of  morning  to  this  amusement ;  and  in  these  ways,  as  a  needed 
and  long-desired  relaxation  from  the  oorroding  anxieties  of  pub- 
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lie  station,  many  of  the  bright  days  of  the  two  years  of  the  see* 
ond  vacation  of  his  life  were  made  still  brighter,  till  he  was 
ag^  called  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States  by  a  commoo- 
wealth,  which,  while  he  lived,  could  not  long  suffer  itself  to  be 
otherwise  represented. 

The  two  years,  however,  were  not  entirely  devoted  to  reore- 
ation.  As  needy  of  rest  as  Mr.  Webster  knew  himself  to  he^ 
he  could  not  satisfy  himself  to  remain  a  silent  spectator,  when 
he  saw  a  movement  in  inception,  which  he  looked  upon  as  dan- 
gerous to  the  peace,  if  not  to  the  liberties,  of  the  country.  It 
was  during  the  two  years  of  his  retirement  that  the  project  was 
revived  of  annexing  Texas  to  the  Union.  Texas,  having  as- 
serted and  maintained  her  independence  of  Mexico  by  a  brief 
but  bloody  revolution,  had  offered  herself  to  the  United  States 
during  the  kindred  administrations  of  Jackson  and  of  Van  Bu 
ren ;  and  both  of  these  presidents  had  rejected  the  overture  on 
the  ground,  that,  if  accepted,  it  would  involve  us  in  a  war  with 
Mexico.  Mr.  Tyler,  however,  eager  in  some  way  to  win  baok 
some  portion  of  the  country  that  had  deserted  him,  thought  he 
could  secure  the  south  by  accepting  what  had  been  twice  re- 
jected. But  there  was  not  southern  strength  enough  in  ooq- 
gress,  during  his  day,  to  carry  the  proposed  measure,  and  it 
therefore  remained  till  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Tyler's  term,  to 
be  made  one  of  the  two  great  issues  of  the  succeeding  presi- 
dential canvass.  Mr.  Webster,  foreseeing  that  this  would  be 
the  case,  exerted  himself,  while  at  home  at  Marshfield,  to  rouse 
the  country  against  the  measure ;  and  his  correspondence  and 
conversation  were  the  means  of  first  waking  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  this  new  mode  of  extending  the  area  of  slavery. 
He  met  with  no  great  success,  however,  in  warning  his  fellow- 
citizens  against  the  insidious  undertaking.  His  most  confideo* 
tial  friends,  his  wannest  admirers,  oould  hardly  believe  thai 
there  was  any  real  danger.  His  opponents  aooused  him^  rather 
plainly,  of  playing  the  demagogue,  as  he  was  now  out  of  offioSi 
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or  of  suddenly  beooming  an  alarmist  He  lived  to  remind 
both  his  friends  and  his  enemies  of  his  exertions  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  of  their  own  apathy  and  uncharitableness :  ^  For  a 
few  years,*^  says  he,  in  his  remarks  on  the  Mexican  war,  de- 
livered on  the  23d  of  March,  1848,  '*  I  held  a  position  in  the 
executive  administration  of  the  govemm^t  I  left  the  depart- 
ment of  state  in  1843,  in  the  month  of  May.  Within  a  month 
after  another  (^  intelligent  gentleman,  for  whom  I  cherished 
a  high  respect,  and  who  came  to  a  sad  and  untimely  end)  had 
taken  my  place,  I  had  occasion  to  know,  not  officially,  but  from 
circumstances,  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  taken  up  by 
Mr.  Tyler's  administration  as  an  administration  measure.  It 
was  pushed,  pressed,  insisted  on ;  and  I  believe  the  honorable 
gentleman  to  whom  I  have  referred  had  something  like  a  pas- 
taon  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose.  And  I  am  afraid 
that  the  president  of  the  United  States  at  that  time  suffered  his 
ardent  feelings  not  a  little  to  control  his  more  prudent  judg- 
ment At  any  rate,  I  saw,  in  1843,  that  annexation  had  be- 
come a  purpose  of  the  administration.  I  was  not  in  congress 
nor  in  public  life.  But,  seeing  this  state  of  thmgs,  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  admonish  the  country,  so  fiir  as  I  could,  of  the  ex- 
istence of  that  purpose.  There  are  gentlemen  at  the  north, 
many  of  them,  there  are  gentlemen  now  in  the  capitol,  who 
know,  that  in  the  summer  of  1843,  being  fully  persuaded  that 
this  purpose  was  embraced  with  zeal  and  determmation  by  the 
executive  dqxutment  of  the  government  of  Uie  United  States, 
I  thought  it  my  duty,  and  asked  them  to  concur  with  me  in 
tlie  attempt,  to  make  that  purpose  known  to  the  country.  I 
conferred  with  gentlemen  of  distinction  and  influence.  I  pro- 
posed means  for  exciting  public  attention  to  the  question  of  an- 
nexation, before  it  should  have  become  a  party  question ;  for  I 
had  learned  that,  when  any  U^ic  becomes  a  party  question,  it 
is  in  vain  to  argue  upon  it 
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*^  But  the  optamista,  and  the  quietists,  and  those  who  nid, 
All  things  are  well,  and  let  all  things  alone,  discouraged,  db> 
countenanced,  and  repressed  any  such  effort  The  north,  they 
said,  could  take  care  of  itself;  the  country  could  take  care  ik 
itself  and  would  not  sustain  Mr.  Tyler  in  his  project  <^  aiin«i- 
ation.  When  the  time  should  come,  they  sdd,  the  power  of 
the  north  would  be  felt,  and  would  be  found  sufficient  to  rent 
and  prevent  the  consummation  of  the  measure.  And  I  could 
now  refer  to  paragraphs  and  artidea  in  the  most  req>ecteble 
and  leading  journals  of  the  north,  in  which  it  was  attempted  to 
produce  the  impression  that  there  was  no  danger ;  there  coiild 
be  no  addition  of  new  states,  and  men  need  not  alarm  them- 
selves about  that" 

Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  had  been  regarded  as  a  martyr  by  hk 
party,  and  who  had  been  generally  looked  to  as  the  demooratio 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  if  not  hostile,  was  cautious  in  re- 
gard to  the  project  of  annexation ;  and  his  caution,  hitherto  ap- 
plauded as  his  leading  characteristic  as  a  statesman,  had  ceased 
to  be  admii*ed  by  southern  politicians.  They  wanted  a  man 
sure  to  sustain  the  doctrine  of  the  annexation  of  more  slave  ter- 
ritory to  the  republic;  consequently,  at  the  national  demooratio 
convention  of  1844,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  rejected ;  and  the  con- 
vention selected  Mr.  Polk  as  its  candidate,  a  gentleman  of  great 
private  worth  and  some  abilities  as  a  public  man,  but  neariy 
unknown  to  the  citizens  of  the  country.  The  whigs  set  up  Mr. 
Oay  for  the  same  high  office ;  and  the  canvass  was  carried 
through  with  unusual  spirit  by  both  parties.  Mr.  Clay  was  in 
favor  of  a  United  States  bank,  but  opposed  to  annexation.  Mr. 
Polk  was  a  friend  to  annexation,  but  opposed  to  a  general  bank. 
Mr.  Clay  depended  on  the  anti-slavery  vote  of  the  north ;  but 
in  this  he  met  with  utter  and  a  disastrous  difli^pointmaiit 
That  vote,  by  being  thrown  away  on  a  separate  candid;^  se- 
cured the  election  of  Mr.  Polk,  secured  the  annexatloQ  of  Tboomi, 
with  her  debts  and  slaves,  and  led  directly  forward  to  tha  war 
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with  Mexico,  to  the  acquiaittoR  of  new  and  fast  ifglona  oT  ter 
ritory,  Uj  the  diffbulties  atteodmg  the  Di^gaoixatiQii  oTlho^  ter* 
rltories,  cveu  to  tho  fugidvo  slave  bill,  whk*  thef  aftcrw»rda 
so  urtauimouMly  donounotvi,  Mn  Webister,  \f  hh  his  umial  «a> 
gaciit^i  foresaw  nil  these  couaeqnencca,  ami  waraed  the  eonntnr, 
and  the  jintj^ikvcry  part  of  it  in  pnrtlcukr,  to  avoid  tliem;  aod 
hod  tlu^  hitter  heeded  tlio  waminfi  of  tho  great  etatesmsi,  aod 
voted  wiiJi  him  for  Ilenry  CUy  i^ainil  anim«jaitk«i,  Mr.  Oiy 
would  imv«^  boon  elected,  Texus  wwild  luive  been  kept  out  of 
tho  Uuioii,  the  war  witli  Mexico  would  not  have  happened,  the 
south- western  tiim tones  would  not  have  Ijeen  acquired,  no  comr 
|iroini«w)  of  1850  would  have  been  demanded,  and  no  new  fii^ 
tiv<*  ttlttvo  hiw,  m  a  part  of  that  compromise,  would  have  been 
ankvsl  for  or  gFunted. 

Mr.  Polk  and  the  extension  of  slavery  were  in  this  way  sanc- 
tioned by  a  conatitutional  majority,  though  a  minority  in  fact, 
of  the  American  people ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  first 
thing  undertaken,  and  the  first  thing  effected,  was  the  annexa- 
tion of  tlio  new  republic.  Failing  to  find  votes  enough  in  con- 
gress to  carry  annexation  according  to  the  constitution,  or  ac- 
oording  to  usage  under  the  constitution,  it  was  secured  by  a 
simple  joint  resolution  of  the  two  houses,  a  mode  not  contem- 
plated by  that  instrument,  if  not  in  opposition  to  it  Mr.  Web- 
ster,  now  onoo  more  a  member  of  the  senate,  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Mr.  Choate,  who  had  been  himself  appointed 
to  supply  the  vacancy  made  by  Mr.  Webster's  accepting  office 
under  General  Harrison,  raised  his  voice,  and  the  voice  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, against  the  measure.  He  opposed  it  on  the  ground, 
that  too  great  an  expansion  of  our  national  territory,  for  what- 
ever reason  or  by  whatever  means  effected,  would  be  danger* 
ous  to  tho  perpetuity  of  tho  government ;  that  he  wished  to 
have  the  United  States  stand  as  an  example  of  a  country  grow- 
ing greater,  not  by  aggressions  on  the  peaceful  territories  of 
our  neighbors,  but  by  the  development  of  its  own  resouroes^ 
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and  hj  the  establishment,  as  natioDal  characteristics,  of  moder 
ation  and  justice ;  and  that,  by  the  admission  of  Texas,  we 
should  be  adding  to  the  already  existing  inequality  between  the 
states  north  and  south,  arising  from  the  existence  of  slavery  and 
an  unequal  mode  of  popular  representation  founded  on  it :  ^^In 
the  next  place,  sir,"  said  the  senator,  in  giving  a  formal  state- 
ment  of  this  reason  for  his  opposition,  "  I  have  to  say,  thai 
while  I  hold,  with  as  much  integrity,  I  trust,  and  feithfulness,  as 
any  citizen  of  this  country,  to  all  the  original  arrangements  and 
compromises  under  which  the  constitution  under  which  we  now 
live  was  adopted,  I  never  could,  and  never  can,  persuade  my- 
self to  be  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  other  states  into  the 
Union  as  slave  states,  with  the  inequalities  which  were  allowed 
and  accorded  by  the  constitution  to  the  slave-holding  states  then 
in  existence.  I  do  not  think  that  the  free  states  ever  expected, 
or  could  expect,  that  they  would  be  called  on  to  admit  more  slave 
states,  having  the  unequal  advantages  arising  to  them  from  the 
mode  of  apportioning  representation  under  the  existing  ooo- 
stitution. 

"  Sir,  I  have  never  made  an  efibrt,  and  never  propose  to 
make  an  effort ;  I  have  never  countenanced  an  effort,  and  never 
mean  to  countenance  an  effort,  to  disturb  the  arrangements,  as 
originally  made,  by  which  the  various  states  came  into  the 
Union.  But  I  cannot  avoid  considering  it  quite  a  different  ques- 
tion, when  a  proposition  is  made  to  admit  new  states,  and  that 
they  be  allowed  to  come  in  with  the  same  advantages  and  ine- 
qualities whidi  were  agreed  to  in  regard  to  the  old.  It  may 
be  said,  that,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution, 
new  states  are  to  be  admitted  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  old 
states.  It  may  be  so ;  but  it  does  not  follow  at  all  from  that 
provision,  that  every  territory  or  portion  of  country  may  at 
pleasure  establish  slavery,  and  then  say  wo  will  become  a  poN 
tAoa  of  the  Union,  and  will  bring  with  us  the  principles  which 
we  have  thus  adopted,  atid  must  be  received  on  the  same  foo^ 
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ing  as  the  old  states.  It  will  alwaya  be  a  questtf^  whether  the 
other  states  have  not  a  rigbt  (and  I  thuik  ihoy  have  tho  deanttt 
right)  to  require  that  the  state  coming  into  the  Union  should 
come  in  upon  an  eqiiality  ;  and  if  the  oxistenee  of  slavery  be 
an  impediment  to  coming  in  on  an  equality,  then  the  stale  pro- 
posing to  oome  in  should  be  requixed  to  Pemove  that  inequality 
by  abolishing  slat^ery,  or  taka  the  alternative  of  being  exdaded* 

(<  Now,  1  suppose  that  I  should  be  very  safe  in  saying  thai 
if  a  propoaiiion  were  made  to  introduce  from  the  north  or  the 
north-west  territories  into  this  Union,  under  circumstances 
which  would  give  them  Bn  equivalent  to  thaJ^  enjoyed  by  skva 
states^ — advantage  and  inequality,  that  is  to  say,  over  the  nouth, 
sueli  as  this  admission  gives  to  the  south  over  the  north,^ — I 
take  it  for  granted  that  there  ia  not  a  gentleman  In  this  body 
from  a  slave-holding  state  that  would  listen  for  one  moment  to 
such  a  proposition.  I  therefore  put  my  opposition,  as  well  as 
on  other  grounds,  on  the  political  ground  that  it  deranges  the 
balance  of  the  constitution,  and  creates  inequality  and  unjust  ad- 
vantage against  the  north,  and  in  favor  of  the  slave-holding  coun- 
try of  the  south.  I  repeat,  that  if  a  proposition  were  now  made 
for  annexations  from  the  north,  and  that  proposition  contained 
such  a  preference,  such  a  manifest  inequality,  as  that  now  before 
us,  no  one  could  hope  that  any  gentleman  from  the  southern 
states  would  hearken  to  it  for  a  moment 

^  It  is  not  a  subject  that  I  mean  to  discuss  at  length.  I  am 
quite  aware  that  there  are  in  this  chamber  gentlemen  represent- 
ing free  states,  gentlemen  from  the  north  and  east,  who  have  man- 
ifested a  disposition  to  add  Texas  to  the  Union  as  a  slave-state, 
with  the  common  inequality  belonging  to  slave  states.  This  is 
a  matter  for  their  own  discretion,  and  judgment,  and  responsi- 
bility. They  are  in  no  way  responsible  to  me  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  duties  assigned  them  here ;  but  I  must  say  that 
I  cannot  but  think  that  the  time  will  oome  when  they  will  very 
much  doubt  both  the  propriety  and  justice  of  the  present  pro* 
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oeeding.  I  cannot  but  think  the  time  will  come  when  all  will 
be  convinced  that  there  is  no  reason,  political  or  moral,  for 
increasing  the  number  of  the  states,  and  increasing,  at  the  same 
time,  the  obvious  inequality  which  exists  in  the  representation 
of  the  people  in  congress  by  extending  slavery  and  slave  rep 
resentation. 

"  On  looking  at  the  proposition  further,  I  find  that  it  imposes 
restraints  upon  the  legislature  of  the  state  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  shall  proceed  (in  case  of  a  desire  to  proceed  at  all)  In 
order  to  the  abolition  of-  slavery.  I  have  perused  that  part  of 
the  constitution  of  Texas,  and,  if  I  understand  it,  the  legislature 
is  restrained  fh>m  abolishing  slavery  at  any  time,  except  on 
two  conditions  ;  one,  the  consent  of  every  master,  and  the 
other,  the  payment  of  compensation.  Now  I  think  that  a  con- 
stitution thus  formed  ties  up  the  hands  of  the  legislature  eflfeot- 
ually  against  any  movement,  under  any  state  of  circumstances, 
with  a  view  to  abolish  slavery  ;  because,  if  anything  is  to  be 
done,  it  must  be  done  within  the  state  by  general  law,  and 
such  a  thing  as  the  consent  of  every  master  cannot  be  obtained ; 
though  I  do  not  say  that  there  may  not  be  an  inherent  power 
in  the  people  of  Texas  to  alter  the  constitution,  if  they  should 
be  inclined  to  relieve  themselves  hereafter  from  the  restraint 
imder  which  they  labor.  But  I  speak  of  the  constitution  now 
presented  to  us. 

"  Mr.  President,  I  was  not  in  congress  at  the  last  session,  and 
of  course  had  no  opportunity  to  take  part  in  the  debates  upon 
this  question ;  nor  have  I  before  been  called  upon  to  disdiarge 
a  public  trust  in  regard  to  it  I  certainly  did,  as  a  private  cit- 
izen, entertain  a  strong  feeling  that,  if  Texas  were  to  be  brought 
into  the  Union  at  all,  she  ought  to  be  brought  in  by  diplomatic 
arrangement,  sanctioned  by  treaty.  But  it  has  been  decided 
otherwise  by  both  houses  of  congress ;  and,  whatever  my  own 
opinions  may  be,  I  know  that  many  who  coincided  with  me 
&el  themselves,  nevertheless,  bound  by  the  deciaion  of  all 
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brandies  of  the  government.  My  own  opinion  and  judgment 
have  not  been  at  all  shaken  by  anything  I  have  heard.  And 
now,  not  having  been  a  member  of  the  government,  and  having, 
of  course,  taken  no  official  part  in  the  measure,  and  as  it  has 
now  come  to  be  completed,  I  have  believed  that  I  should  best 
discharge  my  own  duty,  and  fulfill  the  expectations  of  those 
who  placed  me  here,  by  giving  this  expression  of  their  most 
decided,  unequivocal,  and  unanimous  dissent  and  protest ;  and 
stating,  as  I  have  now  stated,  the  reasons  which  have  impelled 
me  to  withhold  my  vote. 

"  I  agree  with  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts ;  I  agree  with  the  great  mass  of  her  people ;  I 
re&ffirm  what  I  have  said  and  written  during  the  last  eight 
years,  at  various  times,  against  this  annexation.  I  here  record 
my  own  dissent  and  opposition  ;  and  I  here  express  and  place 
on  record,  also,  the  dissent  and  protest  of  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts." 

The  joint  resolution,  however,  which  had  been  originally  re- 
ported to  the  house  by  Mr.  Douglas,  representative  from  the 
state  of  Illinois,  passed ;  and  the  very  next  event  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  as  had  been  foreseen  and  foretold  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster, was  a  war  with  Mexico.  Having  labored  to  bring  the  r^ 
public  of  Texas  into  the  confederacy,  as  well  as  for  official  rea- 
sons, Mr.  Polk  felt  bound  to  defend  the  new  state  against  the 
Mexican  forces,  which  were  hovering  along  its  south-western 
border.  General  Taylor,  with  a  small  army,  was  at  once  sent 
to  Texas  for  this  purpose.  He  was  ordered  to  take  up  his  po- 
sition between  the  Rio  del  Norte  and  the  Neuces.  Here,  in 
^ite  of  his  uncommon  abilities  as  a  commander,  he  was  soon 
threatened  with  destruction ;  and  the  president  was  compelled, 
in  all  haste,  to  send  on  rceuforcements.  This,  therefore,  with- 
out any  declaration  by  congress,  and  in  a  manner  rendering  it 
impossible  for  congress  to  interfere,  was  the  origin  of  the  war. 

The  war  having  been  begun,  and  the  lives  of  American  sol. 
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diers  and  American  citizens  being  in  great  hazard,  Mr.  Web- 
ster could  not  do  otherwise  than  vote  for  all  the  supplies  de- 
manded to  carry  the  war  on,  till  peace  could  be  honorably 
concluded.  The  same  principle  by  which  he  had  been  actua- 
ted  in  1812  again  controlled  his  course  in  1845  ;  and  he  car- 
ried bis  patriodsm,  or  moderation,  to  such  a  pitch,  that  he  per- 
mitted  his  son  Edward,  a  very  promising  young  man,  to  enter 
the  army  as  a  volunteer,  and  sacrifice  his  life  before  the  walls 
of  Mexico.  Mr.  Webster  never  failed  to  submit  with  grace, 
and,  if  possible,  to  use  with  advantage,  what  he  could  not 
prevent. 

While  the  war  with  Mexico  was  in  progress,  the  president 
raised  another  question,  which,  almost  at  once,  threatened  to 
excite  hostilities  between  us  and  England.  Mr.  Polk,  whose 
supporters  in  the  canvass  had  claimed  the  whole  of  Oregqn^ 
'  and  made  54  degrees  40  minutes  a  watchword  of  the  party, 
and  a  by-word  with  the  people,  in  his  inaugural  address,  and 
afterwards  in  his  first  and  second  annual  messages  to  congress, 
had  stated  that  our  right  to  the  whole  of  Oregon  "  was  dear 
and  unquestionable."  This  opinion,  of  course,  was  given  in  his 
official  character  as  pre«dent  of  the  United  States ;  and  acv 
cordingly,  in  the  first  of  the  above  messages,  he  recommended 
that  the  United  States  should  give  notice  to  Great  Britain  of 
their  intention  ^  to  terminate  the  convention  between  the  two 
countries,"  concluded  in  1827,  for  the  joint  occupation  of  the  ter- 
ritory. A  joint  resolution  was,  therefore,  introduced  into  the 
senate  by  Mr.  Ailen^  of  Ohio,  and  referred  to  the  committee 
on  foreign  relations,  who  reported  it  back  with  amendments ; 
and  while  the  second  time  before  the  senate,  it  received  several 
additional  amendments  and  alterations.  Fearing  that  an  inw 
qualified  notice  of  separation  would  needlessly  alarm  the  pub- 
lic, and  embarrass  the  settlement  of  the  question,  Mr.  Crittea- 
den,  of  Kentucky,  moved  a  new  amendment,  the  purport  of 
^iofa  was,  that,  in  order  to  aSord  ample  time  for  the  amicable 
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adjustment  of  the  queatioo,  md  notice  ougbt  not  to  be  giTCH 
till  after  the  termination  of  the  current  session  of  congre^ts. 
On  thia  amendment,  Mr.  Webster  addressed  the  senate,  and 
this  speech,  delivered  on  the  24lh  of  February,  1846,  was  one 
of  the  very  few  which  he  was  ever  known  to  rtad  in  oongreaa. 
He  took  the  position,  in  opposition  to  the  extreme  kngmnge  of 
the  president  tliAt  if  the  Ore^gon  dispute  was  ever  settl^  it 
would  be  settled  on  the  forty -nmih  degree  of  latitude.  This 
idea  was  immediately  ncouted  hy  the  leading  fiends  of  the  ad- 
ministration, in  both  bonses  j  but  the  result  justified  the  predic- 
tion, and  illustrated  the  sagaeity  of  Mr.  Web&ter.  The  forty- 
ninth  parallel  was  accepted  by  thai  very  president^  who  Iwid 
asserted  our  right  to  the  whole  of  Oregon,  in  such  emphatic 
tcTms,  "  as  cle^r  and  unquestionable ;  "  and  ailer  all  was  over, 
and  over  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  country,  Mr.  Webster  coul  j 
not  fail  to  draw  some  amusement  from  the  &ct,  that  the  very 
persons  and  the  party  who,  in  1842  and  afterwards,  had  threat- 
ened him  with  a  political  crucifixion  for  having  alienated  a  worth> 
less  strip  of**'  disputed  territory,"  which  he  and  they  had  always 
looked  upon  not  only  as  disputed,  but  as  doubtftil,  should  now 
surrender  to  the  same  government  a  section  of  country,  to 
which  our  title  was  asserted  by  them  as  incontestable,  which, 
in  width,  would  cover  the  space  lying  between  Lake  Erie  and 
North  Carolina,  and  in  length  would  extend  nearly  or  quite  all 
the  way  from  Massachusetts  to  the  Mississippi ! 

However  inconsistent  for  Mr.  Polk  to  settle  the  Or^on  con- 
troversy in  this  way,  in  the  face  of  his  extreme  and  imcompro- 
mising  assertions,  the  same  settlement  would  have  been  proper 
enough  for  Mr.  Webster,  who  had  never  taken  the  untamble 
position.  The  truth  is,  indeed,  this  is  the  very  settlement  which 
he  was  prepared  to  offer  to  Lord  Ashburton,  and  which,  had 
the  noble  diplomatist  been  instructed  by  his  government  upon 
this  subject,  would  undoubtedly  have  constituted  a  portion  of 
the  treaty  of  Washington.     In  the  absence  of  such  instructioiia 
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Dodung  could  be  aooompliahed,  and  nothing  was  aooompliahed, 
at  that  time,  by  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  arrangement  of  this 
question ;  but  the  merit  of  the  settlement,  nevertheless,  when 
the  settlement  was  in  &ct  made,  belonged,  after  all,  not  to  Mr. 
Polk,  nor  to  his  cabinet,  but  to  Mr.  Webster,  who,  doubtleai^ 
would  never  have  taken  the  pains  to  bring  out  the  evidence  of 
his  services,  in  this  particular,  to  the  peace  of  nations  and  the 
best  good  of  the  human  famUy.  The  evidence,  however,  came 
forth  in  an  accidental  manner.  The  London  Eiuuniner,  in  an 
article  touching  the  relaticns  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  furnished  the  proof  that  it  was  Mr.  Webster,  and  not 
the  current  administration,  that  was  chiefly  instrumental  in 
bringing  this  vexed  controversy  to  a  peaceful  and  happy  ter- 
mination :  "•  In  reply  to  a  question  put  to  him  m  reference  to 
the  present  war  establishments  of  this  country,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  applying  the  principle  of  arbitration  in  the  settlement 
of  disputes  arising  among  nations,  Mr.  McGregor,  one  of  the 
candidates  for  the  representation  of  Glasgow,  took  occasion  to 
narrate  the  following  very  important  and  remarkable  anecdote, 
in  connection  with  our  recent,  but  now  happily  terminated  di^ 
ferences  with  the  United  States  on  the  Oregon  question.  At 
the  time  our  embassador  at  Washington,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Paken- 
ham,  refused  to  negotiate  on  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north 
latitude  as  the  basis  of  a  treaty,  and  when,  by  that  refusal,  the 
danger  of  a  rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  America  be- 
came really  inmxinent,  Mr.  Daniel  Webster,  formerly  secretary 
of  state  to  the  American  government,  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
McGr^or,  in  which  he  strongly  deprecated  Mr.  Pakenham's 
conduct,  which,  if  persisted  in,  and  adopted  at  home,  would,  to 
a  certainty,  embroil  the  two  countries,  and  suggested  an  equi- 
table compromise,  takhig  the  forty-ninth  parallel  as  the  basis  of 
an  adjustment  Mr.  McGregor  agreeing  entirely  with  Mr. 
Webeter  in  the  propriety  of  a  mutual  giving  and  taking  to 
avoid  a  rupture,  and  the  more  especially  as  the  whole  territQi>f 
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in  dispute  was  not  worth  £20,000  to  either  power,  while  the 
preparations  alone  for  a  war  would  cost  a  great  deal  more  be- 
fore the  parties  could  come  into  actual  conflict,  communicated 
the  contents  of  Mr.  Webster  s  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell, 
who  at  the  time  was  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  Edinburgh, 
and,  in  reply,  received  a  letter  from  Lord  John,  in  which  he 
stated  his  entire  accordance  with  the  proposal  recommended  by 
Mr.  Webster,  and  approved  of  by  Mr.  McGregor,  and  re- 
quested the  latter,  as  he  (Lord  John)  was  not  in  a  position  to 
do  it  himself  to  intimate  his  opinion  to  Lord  Aberdeen.  Mr. 
McGregor,  through  Lord  Canning,  under-secretary  for  the  for- 
dgn  department,  did  so,  and  the  result  was,  that  the  first  packet 
that  lefl  England  carried  out  to  America  the  proposal,  m  ao- 
oordance  with  the  communication  already  referred  to,  on  which 
the  treaty  of  Oregon  was  happily  concluded." 

While  the  war  with  Mexico  was  in  progress,  and  while  it 
was  becoming  more  and  more  expensive,  as  well  as  more  and 
more  doubtful  in  regard  to  its  termination,  the  administration 
proposed  to  amend  the  tariff  of  1842,  which  had  been  proposed 
by  congress,  and  accepted  by  the  people,  as  a  basis  for  the 
business  of  the  country.  Once  more,  indeed,  every  class  of 
business,  and  every  interest  of  every  citizen  of  the  republic, 
was  to  be  unsettled  for  the  sake  of  an  experiment,  for  a  long 
time  the  subject  of  party  speculation,  but  never  before  tried  in 
practice.  Not  only  was  the  tariff  as  a  tariff)  to  be  tampered 
with,  but  the  principle  of  raising  revenue,  the  principle  on 
which  all  tariffs  are  based,  was  to  undergo  a  sudden  alteration. 
All  former  bills  of  tariff,  since  the  beginning  of  the  govern- 
ment,  had  been  what  political  economists  call  specific,  which  lay 
certain  duties  on  certain  articles,  according  to  their  character 
and  their  relations,  individually,  to  the  business  of  the  country. 
The  new  bill  was  to  lay  duties  on  all  imports,  with  no  view  to 
the  protection  of  any  business  or  interest  of  the  country, 
whether  agrioultural,  commercial,  or  manu&cturing,  but  with  a 
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sole  regard  to  the  market  value  of  the  article  imported.  All 
former  bills  had  aimed  at  both  revenue  and  protectioB ;  and 
they  had  taken  such  shapes  as  would  raise  the  most  money  fyr 
the  treasury,  while  they  extended  the  greatest  amount  erf*  en- 
couragement to  labor,  thus  making  common  cause  between  the 
government  of  the  people  and  the  people  of  the  government. 
The  new  bfll  proposed  simply  to  raise  money  for  the  govern- 
ment, without  any  respect  to  the  interests  of  the  people.  Tliis 
sudden  and  radical  change  of  policy,  it  proposed  to  make  at  a 
time  when  the  people  were  already  taxed  to  the  amount  of 
about  half  a  million  of  dollars  per  day  to  carry  on  a  war  not  of 
theu-  own  undertaking,  but  forced  upon  them  by  the  influence, 
some  would  say  the  intrigues,  of  government  The  new  bill 
was,  therefore,  looked  upon,  by  every  unprejudiced  mind,  as  an 
untried  and  doubtful  experiment,  particularly  unacceptable  at  a 
time  when  the  government  and  the  people  needed  a  certain 
reliance  for  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  and  when  the  busi« 
ness  of  all  classes  could,  with  no  safety,  suffer  a  shock  so  sud- 
den and  so  fundamental.  This  was  the  light  in  which  Mr. 
Webster  held  it ;  and  accordingly,  in  a  speech  of  great  length, 
delivered  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  July,  1846,  he  met  it  with  a 
stead&st  and  sturdy  opposition.  As  his  main  positions,  he  ar- 
gued that  the  new  bill  was  unjust  and  impolitic  in  itself;  that 
it  was  exceedingly  unfriendly  to  commerce ;  and  that  it  wotiid' 
prove  deleterious  to  the  labor,  and  to  all  the  laboring  and  pro- 
ducing classes,  of  the  country.  His  speech  was  learned,  elo- 
quent, and  able ;  but,  as  an  opposition  to  the  new  measure, 
whidi  was  supported  entirely  on  party  grounds,  it  was  unsuc- 
cessful. The  bill,  which  introduced  into  our  financial  system 
the  ad  valorem  principle  of  indurect  taxation,  passed  by  a  strong 
majority,  and  was  at  once  received  as  the  established  policy  of 
the  democratic  party. 

On  the  first  day  of  August,  1846,  Mr.  Webster  again  ad- 
dressed the  senate  on  the  1»11  "^  to  provide  for  the  better  oigan- 
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faation  of  the  treasury,  and  for  the  collection,  safe-keeping, 
transfer  and  disbursement  of  the  public  revenue,''  which  was 
only  the  revival  of  the  old  sub-treasury  system.  That  system, 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  at  the  extra  session  of 
1837,  had  been  twice  defeated  in  succession,  but  it  had  received 
A  majority,  and  become  a  law,  in  1840,  to  be  repealed  and 
abandoned  in  less  than  one  year  afterwards.  Now,  in  1846,  it 
was  reproduced  in  a  new  form ;  and,  as  before,  it  encountered 
the  opposition  of  Mr.  Webster.  His  remarks,  though  brief, 
were  powerful  and  pertinent ;  but  the  administration  was  more 
powerful ;  and  his  voice,  equal  to  many  voices  in  debate,  was 
only  one  when  the  question  came  to  the  determination  of  a 
vote. 

In  the  spring  of  1847,  accompanied  by  his  fiimily,  Mr.  Web- 
ster took  occasion,  in  the  recess  of  congress,  to  travel  somewhat 
extensively  through  the  southern  states.  It  was  his  plan  to 
proceed  from  Boston  to  Washington,  from  Washington  south- 
ward along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  New  Orleans,  from  New 
Orleans  up  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Ohio,  and  over  the  rich 
prairies  and  rolling  uplands  of  that  interior  section  to  the  lakes, 
and  thence  homeward  through  New  York.  Before  leaving 
home,  he  resolved  to  have  as  little  to  do  with  politics  as  possi- 
ble ;  and  he  must  have  been  sincere  in  this  intention ;  for,  had 
this  tour  of  sight-seeing,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  politi- 
dans,  been  a  political  journey  in  disguise,  he  certainly  could  not 
have  selected  a  more  unpropitious  field  for  the  gathering  of 
laurels.  He  had  never  been  a  southern  man,  nor  a  northern 
man  of  southern  principles,  but  an  American,  with  the  broad 
views  and  comprehensive  feelings  of  an  American,  with  too 
much  self-respect,  too  much  pride  of  character,  to  stoop  afler 
popular  fevor,  whether  fix)m  the  north  or  south,  from  the 
east  or  west  His  principles,  however,  had  led  him,  through 
his  eutire  political  career,  to  take  a  position  against  the  propa- 
gation and  increase  of  alavery ;    and  this,  in  qnte  of  his  emi- 
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nent  abilities,  had  caused  him  to  be  looked  upon,  by  southern 
politicians,  with  general  dis&vor,  and  sometimes  with  disrespect. 
The  people,  however,  of  every  section  of  the  country,  will  gen- 
erally follow  their  own  instincts,  their  own  intuitions,  their  own 
judgments,  without  too  much  deference  to  the  dictation  of  those 
whom  their  own  favor  has  elevated  to  a  superior  rank.  Mr. 
Webster  found  it  so  on  his  journey  to  the  south.  The  citizens 
of  every  village,  town  and  city,  through  which  he  passed,  or  in 
which  he  stopped,  rushed  together  in  vast  crowds  to  pay  their 
warmest  admiration  to  a  man,  who,  though  not  of  their  partio* 
ular  family,  belonged  to  the  great  American  brotherhood,  ^i 
which  they  everywhere  acknowledged  him  to  be  the  most  dis- 
tinguished living  ornament  Not  only  did  Mr.  Webster's  visit 
give  the  southerners  occasion  to  manifest  their  admiration  of 
an  American  worthy  of  their  regard,  but  it  served  to  touch  a 
chord,  which,  perhaps,  is  more  delicate  and  more  responsive 
than  any  other  in  the  heart  of  a  true  southern  gentleman.  His 
visit  touched  upon  their  magnanimity.  Wherever  he  went^ 
the  citizens  of  the  south  saw  a  man,  who,  though  known  to 
them  as  their  strongest  and  sturdiest  antagonist,  had  dared  to 
trust  himself,  and  his  comfort,  and  his  reputation  for  a  season, 
with  those  of  whom  he  had  bought  no  &vor.  Tins  mark  of 
confidence  is  always  enough  for  a  genuine  southerner.  If  his 
worst  enemy  comes  to  his  door  in  this  spirit,  he  springs  to  his 
feet  with  a  most  hearty  welcome ;  and  he  will  shower  him 
with  attentions,  heartfelt  and  heart-moving,  so  long  as  such  an 
act  of  confidence  may  be  continued.  This  generous  trait  of 
character  greatly  impressed  the  equally  noble  disposition  of 
Mr.  Webster.  After  his  return,  he  fi^uently  made  it  the 
subject  of  his  eulogy  ;  and  he  has  often  said  that,  in  this  peon- 
liar  magnanimity,  he  never  saw  a  people  more  remarkable  than 
those  he  met  with  durhig  his  brief  visit  to  th3  south.  With 
all  his  acknowledgment,  however,  it  must  still  be  remembered 
that  the  homage  was  paid,  not  to  an  individual  having  no  per- 
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aonal  claims  fof  such  distinction,  but  to  an  American  renowned 
the  world  over  for  the  originality  and  grandeur  of  his  genius. 
Whatever  the  motives,  nevertheless,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Webster  was  everywhere  received  with  as  much 
ceremony,  witJi  as  much  edat,  with  as  much  applause,  in  all 
the  large  places  which  he  visited,  as  he  ever  had  been  in  New 
York,  or  in  Boston ;  and  had  not  sickness  stopped  him  at  Sa- 
vannah, and  sent  him  homeward  before  his  time,  it  can  scarcely 
be  conjectured  witJi  what  swelling  triumphs  he  would  have  been 
greeted,  as  he  had  wound  his  way  up  the  great  western  rivers, 
through  the  midst  of  a  mighty  population  capable  of  apprecia- 
ting real  greatness,  and  able,  as  it  b  always  willing,  to  give  it 
an  appropriate  welcome. 

On  his  return  to  congress,  after  spending  a  short  period  in 
the  quiet  of  his  home,  the  first  thing  that  met  him  in  the  senate 
was  the  war  with  Mexico,  at  that  time  the  engros»ng  topic 
throughout  the  country.  On  former  occasions,  he  had  spoken 
of  the  war  in  the  presence  of  the  senate.  His  first  speech  on 
that  subject  had  been  delivered  as  early  as  the  24th  of  June, 
1846,  on  a  bill  whose  object  was  to  oiganize  the  volunteer  force 
which  the  war  had  invited  into  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  month  of  March,  1847,  he  had  also  spoken  briefly  upon 
reading  to  the  senate  certain  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  in  which  the  war  had  been  unanimously  con- 
demned. Now,  during  the  session  of  1847-8,  while  the  same 
subject  occupied  every  tongue  and  pen  in  the  country  usually 
devoted  to  public  matters,  he  remained  a  silent  observer,  till 
the  17th  of  March,  1848,  when  he  again  addressed  the  senate 
on  the  soiled  Ten  Regiment  bill ;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
2dd  of  March,  of  this  year,  that  he  made  an  elaborate  and  full 
speech  on  this  engrossing  subject.  That  speedi,  clear,  strong 
and  conclusive  in  itself  was  made  under  circumstances  adapted 
to  rouse  the  orator  more  profoundly  than  he  was  generally  ao- 
oustomed  to  be  roused.     On  the  2d  of  February  preceding,  a 
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''tjeaty  of  peace,  friendship,  limits  and  settlement,  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Mexican  Republic,"  had 
been  signed  at  Guadalupe  Hidaigo.  On  the  16th  of  March 
succeeding,  this  treaty,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  sea- 
ate,  had  been  ratified  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and 
sent  back  to  Mexico  in  charge  of  two  ministers  empowered  to 
explain  it  to  the  government  and  people  of  that  republic 
Nevertheless,  after  the  final  ratification  of  the  treaty,  when 
peace  existed  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  congress 
was  called  upon,  by  a  special  message  from  the  president,  to 
enact  measures  more  formidable  than  had  been  found  neces- 
sary during  the  progress  of  the  war.  It  was  called  upon  to 
raise  and  send  into  immediate  service  an  additional  force  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  and  to  make  a  loan  of  sixteen  millions  of 
dollars  to  defray  the  opening  expenses  of  these  troops.  Thia^ 
as  a  peace  measure,  called  for  in  a  time  of  peace,  was  quite  too 
belligerent  for  Mr.  Webster.  It  looked  to  him  like  the  be- 
ginning of  a  standing  army.  The  object  of  this  great  force,  it 
was  said,  was  to  take  and  keep  possession  of  those  vast  acqui- 
sitions of  territory,  which  the  war  with  Mexico  had  put  under  our 
temporary  dominion.  It  was  not  to  keep  them  against  the 
Mexican  government ;  for  that  government,  if  such  a  thing  ex- 
isted, had  consented,  formally  and  legally  in  the  treaty,  to  diose 
immense  acquisitions.  It  was  to  keep  them  against  the  people 
of  Mexico,  who  were  outraged  more  at  the  imbecility  of  their 
own  government,  than  at  the  hungry  and  unscrupulous  ambi- 
tion manifested  by  this  country.  It  was  to  be,  not  in  figure 
of  speech,  but  in  &ct,  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  whose 
sole  object  was,  as  expressed  by  Mr.  Cass,  the  champion  of 
these  measures  in  the  senate,  to  frighten  our  fellow-citisens  of 
the  conquered  territories  into  submission,  and  compel  them 
to  become  peaceable,  though  unwilling,  citizens  of  the  great 
republic. 
To  this  eotixe  system  of  measures,  Mr,  Webster  stood  up 
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in  determined  opposition.  He  could  see  no  necessity  for  them. 
If  the  people  of  the  conquered  provinces  did  not  choose  to 
become  citizens  of  this  country,  he  did  not  see  the  justice  of 
compelling  them,  by  an  armed  soldiery  to  be  conveniently- 
posted  throughout  their  country.  Such  a  course  seemed  to 
him  inconsistent  with  the  precepts  and  practice  of  our  hith- 
erto free  government  It  looked  to  him  like  governing  by- 
military  power,  as  in  Russia  and  other  despotic  countries, 
rather  than  by  public  opinion,  as  this  government  is  professedly- 
administered.  With  the  inauguration  of  such  a  system,  he 
justly  thought,  b^an,  or  rather  was  perfected,  the  government 
of  the  bayonet,  which,  from  Mexico,  might  be  imported  back 
into  the  older  states  of  the  confederation.  He  did  not  forget, 
probably,  that  it  was  Ceesar's  army  of  occcupation,  sent  into 
Spain  to  awe  the  inhabitants  into  a  quiet  submission  to  the  mil- 
itary sway  of  Home,  which,  in  due  course  of  events,  returned 
to  take  command  of  the  capital,  and  set  up  a  martial  govern- 
ment  that  began  with  the  Mi  of  Roman  liberty,  and  ended 
with  the  dismemberment  and  prostration  of  the  empire. 

There  was  another  reason  for  his  opposition,  which  he  might 
have  forcibly  illustrated,  also,  from  the  example  of  ancient 
Rome.  The  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  which  this  system 
of  military  measures  was  to  enforce,  was  to  confirm  a  vast  and 
dangerous  expansion  of  our  territory,  was  to  bring  in  immeas- 
urable tracts  of  land,  on  our  southern  and  south-western  border, 
into  which  slavery  was  to  be  admitted,  greatly  to  the  hazard  of 
the  integrity  of  the  nation,  or  excluded  by  a  congressional  con- 
test, which  might  shake  the  republic  to  its  foundations.  The 
dominant  party,  however,  backed  by  the  army,  and  by  new 
levies  of  troops,  and  by  the  contemplated  loan  of  a  great  sum 
of  money,  which,  in  a  time  of  peace,  they  were  to  use  among 
the  unwilling  citizens  of  Mexico,  carried  all  their  measures, 
brought  in  the  conquered  provinces,  kept  them  quiet  by  the  com- 
bined power  of  gunpowder  and  of  gold,  and  revived  in  congreas 
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and  in  the  country,  the  old  contest,  in*  a  more  fearful  eliapa 
than  had  ever  before  existed,  respecting  slavery.  Mr.  Web- 
ster expressed  a  readiness  to  vote  for  the  treaty,  provided  that 
part  of  it  should  be  stricken  out,  which  ceded  to  us  New  Mex- 
ico and  California ;  but  to  the  acquisition  of  any  &rther  terri- 
tory, by  whatever  means,  he  set  himself  in  an  immovable  po- 
sition of  hostility :  **  I  thmk  I  see  that  in  progress^"  said  the 
senator,  ^  which  will  disfigure  and  deform  the  constitution. 
While  these  territories  remain  territories,  they  will  be  a  trouble 
and  an  annoyance ;  they  will  draw  ailer  them  vast  expenses ; 
they  will  probably  require  as  many  troops  as  we  have  main- 
tuned  for  the  last  twenty  years,  to  defend  them  against  the 
Indian  tribes.  We  must  maintain  an  army  at  that  immense 
distance.  When  they  diall  beoome  states,  they  will  be  fldli 
more  likely  to  give  us  trouble. 

1  "•  I  think  I  see  a  course  adopted,  which  is  likely  to  turn  tlie 
constitution  of«  the  land  into  a  deformed  monster,  into  a  curse, 
rather  than  a  blessing ;  in  &ct,  a  frame  of  an  unequal  govern- 
ment, not  founded  on  popular  representatk>n,  but  aa  the  grossest 
inequality ;  and  I  think  that  this  process  will  go  on,  or  that 
there  is  danger  tibat  it  will  go  on,  until  this  Union  aiudl  &11  to 
pieces.  I  resist  it,  to^y  and  always !  Whoever  ftlters^  or 
whoever  flies,  I  continue  the  contest ! 

"  I  know,  sir,  that  all  the  portents  are  ^scouraging.  Would 
to  God  I  could  auspicate  good  influences !  Would  to  God  that 
those  who  think  with  me,  and  myself  could  hope  hr  stronger 
support!  Would  that  we  could  stand  where  we  deaore  to 
stand !  I  see  the  signs  are  sinister.  But  with  few,  or  alone, 
my  position  is  fixed.  If  there  w»«  time,  I  would  gladly  awa- 
ken the  country.  I  believe  the  country  might  be  awakened, 
although  it  may  be  too  late.  For  myself  supported  or  unsup- 
ported, by  the  blesnng  of  God,  I  shall  do  my  duty.  I  see  well 
enough  all  the  adverse  indications.  But  I  am  sustdned  by  a 
deep  and  con8cientk>us  sense  of  duty ;    and  while  supported 
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by  that  feeling,  and  wkile  such  giieat  interests  are  at  stake,  I 
defy  auguries,  and  ask  no  omens  but  my  country's  cause  !  ^ 

There  are  some  portions  of  this  speech,  which,  though  per- 
fectly logical  at  the  moment,  will  cause  a  smile  at  the  present 
time.  An  argument  may  be  good  to-day,  but  to-morrow,  by 
the  development  of  some  previously  unknown  fact,  or  by  the 
mysterious  orderings  of  divine  providence,  may  be  simply  lu- 
Serous.  For  the  first  time,  and  for  the  last  time,  so  far  as  is 
now  apparent,  this  was  about  to  be  the  case  with  a  portion  of 
the  argument  advanced  by  Mr.  Webster.  Among  other  rea- 
sons for  opposmg  the  singular  measures  of  the  administration, 
in  relation  to  the  conquest  and  acquisition  of  a  part  of  Mexico, 
in  all  of  which  he  exhibited  his  usual  knowledge,  tact  and  fbroe 
of  reasoning,  he  went  on  to  show  the  absolute  worthlessness  of 
the  newly-acquired  provinces :  "  There  are  some  things,"  says 
the  orator,  ^^  one  can  argue  agamst  with  temper,  and  submit  to, 
if  overruled,  without  mortification.  There  are  other  things  that 
seem  to  affect  one's  consciousness  of  being  a  sensible  noan,  and 
to  imply  a  disposition  to  impose  upon  his  common  sense. 
And  of  this  dass  of  topics,  or  pretensions,  I  have  never  heard 
of  anything,  and  I  cannot  conceive  of  anything,  more  ridiculous 
in  itself  more  absurd,  and  more  affrontive  to  all  sober  judg- 
ment, than  the  cry  that  we  are  getting  indemnity  by  the  ao- 
qmsition  of  New  Mexico  and  California.  I  hold  they  are  not 
worth  a  dollar ;  and  we  pay  for  them  vast  sums  of  money  1 " 

In  another  part  of  the  speech,  after  proving  by  good  author- 
ity all  he  desired  to  prove  in  relation  to  New  Mexico,  he  broke 
out  into  one  of  his  strains  of  sarcasm,  which  produced  quite  a 
scene  of  merriment  in  the  senate,  in  which  his  opponents  joined  as 
heartily  as  his  warmest  friends :  ^*  New  Mexico  is  seduded, 
isolated,  a  place  by  itself,  in  the  midst  and  at  the  foot  of  vast 
mountains,  five  hundred  miles  from  the  settled  part  of  Texas^ 
and  as  £ir  from  anywhere  else !  It  does  not  belong  anywhere ! 
It  has  no  belongings  about  it!     At  this  moment  it  is  absolutely 
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more  retired  and  shut  out  from  oommunicatiou  with  the  dvi- 
lized  world  than  Hawaii  or  any  of  the  other  islands  of  the  Pft- 
cific  sea.  Li  seclusion  and  remoteness,  New  Mexico  may  press 
hard  on  the  character  and  condition  of  Typee.  And  its  people 
are  infinitely  less  elevated,  in  morals  and  condition,  than  the 
people  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  We  had  much  better  have 
senators  from  Oahu.  They  are  &r  less  intelligent  than  the 
better  dass  of  our  Indian  neighbors.  Commend  me  to  the 
Qierokees,  to  the  Choctaws,  if  you  please,  speak  of  the  Paw- 
nees, of  the  Snakes,  the  Flatfeet,  of  wything  but  the  digging 
Indians,  and  I  will  be  satisfied  not  to  take  the  people  <^  New 
Mexico.''  For  half  an  hour,  the  senator  proceeded  in  his  mosi 
fiu^tious  humor,  describing  the  soil  kid  population  of  that  proT- 
inoe,  telling  the  senate  that  he  was  endeavoring  to  give  them  a 
suitable  introduction  to  theur  ^  respected  and  beloved  fellovy-cii' 
izens  "  of  New  Mexico ! 

And  he  had  but  little  better  opinion  of  the  sister  province : 
'' How  is  it,''  he  asks,  '^  with  California?  We  propose  to  take 
California,  from  the  forty-second  degree  of  north  latitude  down 
to  the  thirty-second.  We  propose  to  take  ten  degrees  along 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  Scattered  along  -the  coast  §or  that 
great  distance  are  settlements,  and  villages,  and  posts ;  and  in 
the  rear,  all  is  wilderness,  and  barrenness,  and  Indian  country. 
But  i/y  just  about  San  Francisco,  and  perhaps  Monterey,  emi- 
grants enough  should  settle  to  make  up  one  state,  then  the  peo- 
ple five  hundred  miles  off  would  have  another  state." 

The  existence  of  such  a  state,  so  &r  from  the  center  of  the 
republic,  Mr.  Webster  thought  would  prove  disastrous  to  the 
unity  and  harmony  of  the  country :  '^  In  the  little  part  which 
I  have  acted  in  public  life,  it  has  been  my  purpose  to  mAJntiftin 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  what  the  constitution  designed 
to  make  them,  one  people,  one  in  interest,  one  in  character,  and 
one  in  political  feeling.  If  we  depart  from  that,  we  break  it 
all  up.  What  sympathy  can  there  be  between  the  people  of, 
VOL.  I,  Q* 
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Mexico  and  California  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  eastern  states  in  the  choice  of  a  president  1 
Do  they  know  the  same  man  1  Do  they  concur  in  any  gen- 
eral constitutional  principles  ?     Not  at  all ! " 

All  tills  reasoning,  it  is  evident,  is  at  this  day  as  valid  re- 
specting one  of  the  two  provinces,  as  it  was  when  delivered, 
and  it  would  be  as  valid  of  the  other,  had  not  the  discovery  of 
the  mines,  of  which,  in  1848,  there  was  not  the  shadow  of  a 
dream,  changed  the  current  of  nearly  every  pecuniary  interest 
of  the  country.  In  ten  years,  in  one  year,  it  may  not  continue 
to  be  valid  of  New  Mexico.  Some  discovery  may  be  made 
there,  some  rich  mine  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  coal,  or  iron,  may 
come  to  light,  which  will  cause  thousands  to  rush  to  it, 
as  to  anotlier  El  Dorado,  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  At  the 
foot  of  some  of  its  lofty  mountains,  or  on  the  sur&oe  of  some 
of  its  ban*en  plains,  healing  springs  may  be  found  to  issue, 
which,  in  reality  or  in  &me,  shall  surpass  all  the  health-giving 
fountains  of  the  world  ;  and  the  air  of  the  climate,  cooled  by 
the  mountain  peaks,  and  dried  by  the  immense  plains  of  chap- 
paral  and  sand,  may  be  found  to  be  so  balmy,  that  a  region 
now  utterly  desolate  shall  at  some  future  day  become  a  com- 
mon watering-place  for  the  wealthiest  of  the  race,  whose  resi- 
dence and  whose  visits  shall  build  up  a  hundred  cities,  and 
make  gold  and  silver  as  plenty  as  the  dust  upon  their  streets. 
All  this,  however,  would  not  destroy  the  logical  force  of  Mr. 
Webster's  reasoning.  A  similar  fortune,  on  the  part  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  not  marred  the  argument  which  no  man  could  an- 
swer when  it  was  delivered.  Smile  as  we  will,  and  smile  as 
we  may,  on  reading  such  passges  as  have  been  quoted,  the 
smile  will  not  change  the  moral  character  of  the  war  with  Mex- 
ico, or  abate  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Webster's  opposition  to  it, 
until  the  sophism  is  established  as  a  law  in  logic,  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means. 

Id  spite  of  the  opposatioa  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  in  spite  of  the 
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opposition  of  other  able  and  patriotic  men,  the  territories  of 
New  Mexico  and  California  were  acquired  in  the  manner  here- 
tofore described ;  and,  as  Mr.  Webster  forewarned  the  senate 
and  the  country,  the  first  question  that  arose  threatened  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union.  These  vast  tracts  of  unoccupied  terri- 
tory being  once  upon  our  hands,  congress  could  not  agree  as  to 
the  disposition  that  should  be  made  of  them ;  and  they  became 
at  once  the  subjects  of  a  violent  controversy  between  the  north 
and  the  south.  Three  views  prevailed  in  congress.  The  first, 
that  the  whole  territory  should  be  open  to  slavery,  was  advo- 
cated strenuously  by  the  southern  democrats,  who  were  led  in 
this  opinion  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  The  second,  that  the  whole  ter- 
ritory should  be  shut  against  slavery,  was  maintained  by  the 
northern  whigs,  and  by  several  southern  whigs,  at  the  head  of 
which  anti-slavery  party  stood  Mr.  Webster.  The  third  party, 
which  was  started  as  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the  two 
extremes,  proposed  to  divide  the  territory  between  slavery  and 
freedom  by  extending  the  line  of  the  Missouri  compromise  to  the 
Pacific;  and  this  party  was  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.Douglas. 
The  discussion  of  these  several  questions  did  not  come  up 
in  congress  directly  on  their  own  merits,  but  indirectly,  as  is 
apt  to  be  the  case  in  the  settlement  of  vexed  disputes,  on  the 
bill  for  the  organization  of  a  territorial  government  for  Oregon, 
A  bill  for  such  an  organization  passed  the  house  during  the 
first  session  of  the  thirtieth  congress ;  and  when  it  came  to 
the  senate,  an  amendment  was  offered  by  Mr.  Douglas,  apply- 
ing to  it,  and  indirectly  to  the  newly  acquired  territories,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  which  gave  the  whole  of 
California  and  New  Mexico,  below  the  parallel  of  36  degrees  80 
minutes,  to  slavery.  An  animated  debate  arose  upon  this  amend- 
ment, which,  in  spite  of  a  steady  opposition  on  the  part  of  Mr, 
Webster,  passed  the  senate  by  a  strict  party  vote.  On  the 
10th  of  August,  1848,  the  bill  came  back  from  the  low^  boose, 
with  the  non-concurrence  of  that  body  in  the  amendment  of 
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Mr.  Doiiglas.  The  question  was  now,  whether  the  serrate 
■woald  recede ;  and  on  this  question  Mr.  Webster  delivered  his 
speech  of  the  12th  of  August,  on  the  cxdvmkm  of  ^verT  from 
the  territories,  the  most  ekborate  of  all  his  sipoeches  upon  thia 
subject  Of  course,  he  ui-g^?d  the  senate  to  recede ;  and  be  did 
so  partly  because  he  thought  the  amendment  unparliaraentjirj', 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  bill  to  which  it  vrns  attachcsd. 
But  his  strongest  objectioua  to  the  amend  ment  were  based  on 
its  political  and  moral  principle.  He  was  opposed  to  giritig 
any  more  ground  to  slavery.  He  maintained,  that  the  slavery 
permitt^xl  by  the  constitution  in  soine  of  the  southern  states  b 
a  peculiar  slavery,  the  worst  that  ever  existed  in  any  age  or 
country ;  that  the  north,  trusting  to  the  aopp^-tsed  intention  of 
the  south,  professed  at  the  time  of  framing  and  adopt  im^  the 
constitution,  of  effecting  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  m  the 
southern  states,  as  opportunity  might  offer,  had  consented  to 
the  implied  recognition  of  slavery  in  that  instrument  only  in 
view  of  such  profession ;  that  this  new  zeal  of  sustaining  and 
extending  slavery  was  not  dreamed  of  either  by  the  northern 
or  southern  members  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  con- 
stitution ;  that,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  and  to  the  spirit  of 
the  compromise  then  entered  into,  immense  regions  ofterritory 
had  been  added  to  the  Union,  on  our  southern  border,  under 
the  lead  of  southern  politicians,  out  of  which  five  slave  states  had 
been  created,  while  not  one  free  state  had  been  then  permit- 
ted to  come  into  the  confederacy  in  the  way  of  compensation ; 
and  that  for  these,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  not  another  foot 
of  territory  ought  to  be  given  up  to  this  devouring  ambition 
of  the  south :  "  I  have  said,"  remarked  the  senator  in  the  con- 
clusion of  his  speech,  "that  I  shall  consent  to  no  extension  of 
the  area  of  slavery  upon  this  continent,  nor  to  any  increase  of 
slave  representation  in  the  other  house  of  congress.  I  have 
now  stated  my  reasons  for  my  conduct  and  my  vote.  We  of 
the  north  have  already  gone,  in  this  respect,  &r  beyond  all  that 
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any  southern  man  could  have  expected,  or  did  expect,  at  tlie 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  I  repeat  the  state- 
ment of  the  &ct  of  the  creation  of  five  new  slaveholding  states 
out  of  newly-acquired  territory.  We  have  done  that  which,  if 
those  who  framed  the  constitution  had  foreseen,  they  never 
would  have  agreed  to  slave  represenation.  We  have  yielded 
thus  &r ;  and  we  have  now  in  the  house  of  representatives 
twenty  persons  voting  upon  this  very  question,  and  upon  all 
other  questions,  who  are  there  only  in  virtue  of  the  represent- 
ation of  slaves. 

**•  Let  me  conclude,  therefore,  by  remarking,  that,  while  I 
am  willing  to  present  this  as  showing  my  own  judgment  and 
position,  in  regard  to  this  case, — and  I  beg  it  to  be  understood 
that  I  am  speaking  for  no  other  than  myself — and  while  J  am 
willing  to  offer  it  to  the  world  as  my  own  justification,  I  rest 
on  these  propositions :  First,  that  when  the  constitution  was 
adopted,  nobody  looked  for  any  new  acquisition  of  territory  to 
be  formed  into  slave  holding  states.  Secondly,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution  prohibited,  and  were  intended  to  pro- 
hibit, and  should  be  construed  to  prohibit,  all  interference  of 
the  general  government  with  slavery  as  it  existed  and  as  it  still 
exists  in  the  states.  And  then,  looking  to  the  operation  of 
these  new  acquisitions,  which  have  in  this  great  degree  had  tlie 
effect  of  strengthening  that  interest  in  the  south  by  the  addition 
of  these  five  states,  I  feel  that  there  is  nothing  unjust,  nothii^ 
of  which  any  honest  man  can  complain,  if  he  is  intelligent;  and 
I  feel  that  there  is  nothing  with  which  the  civilized  world,  if 
they  take  notice  of  so  humble  a  person  as  myself  wiU  reproach 
me,  when  I  say,  as  I  said  the  other  day,  that  I  have  made  up 
my  mind,  for  one,  that  under  no  circumstances  will  I  cons^t 
to  the  further  extension  of  the  area  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States,  or  to  the  further  increase  of  slave  representation  in  the 
house  of  representatives." 

So  violent  was  the  contest  on  this  occasion,  between  the  ad* 
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vocates  of  freedom  and  the  propagandists  of  slavery,  that  the 
debate  marked  on  the  journals  as  occurring  on  the  12th  of 
August^  which  was  on  Saturday,  actually  extended  to  ten 
o'clock  on  Sunday  mommg.  Mr.  Webster  had  spoken  fre- 
quently on  the  subject,  but  never,  perhaps,  with  so  positive  a 
determination.  His  exertions  had  their  success.  The  senate 
receded  from  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Douglas ;  no  part  of  the 
new  territory  was  given  up  to  slavery ;  but  another  bill,  im- 
mediately upon  the  final  action  of  the  senate  on  this  last  ques- 
tion, came  to  it  firom  the  lower  house,  providing  for  the  organ- 
ization of  territorial  governments  for  New  Mexico  and  Califor- 
nia,  with  the  anti-slavery  or  Wilmot  proviso  appended  to  it. 
This  was  rejected  by  the  senate ;  and,  in  consequence,  these 
two  territories  were  lefl  without  a  proper  government  till  tho  sec- 
ond session  of  this  congress,  when  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Walker, 
of  Wisconsin,  to  extend  the  revenue  laws,  and  all  other  laws 
of  the  United  States  applicable  to  their  case,  to  Califomia  and 
New  Mexico.  This  motion  was  attached  to  the  general  appro- 
priation bill;  and  when  it  came  to  the  lower  house,  it  was 
there  amended  by  the  addition  again  of  the  anti-slavery  pro- 
viso, which  was  again  rejected  in  the  senate.  The  controversy 
proceeded,  with  such  intemperate  zeal,  that  the  senate  came 
near  to  a  dissolution ;  and  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Everett,  on  au- 
thority to  him  satisfactory,  that  nothing  but  the  cool  temper 
and  commanding  influence  of  Mr.  Webster  saved  that  body 
from  this  catastrophe  and  tho  country  fix)m  dishonor.  He  was 
the  only  man,  it  seems,  who,  after  wammg  congress  of  the  haz- 
ard to  which,  by  their  war  and  their  acquisitions,  they  were  ex- 
posing the  republic,  could  save  the  republic  from  the  ruiu  when 
it  w&s  about  to  fUl  upon  us. 

It  was  entirely  natural,  as  actually  happened,  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  alarmed  at  this  condition  of  things  in  con- 
gress, and  knowing  its  origin  and  paternity,  should  begin  to 
waver  in  their  attachment  to  a  party  which  had  reduced  the 
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ooontry  to  sudi  a  scene  of  disoord.  Thej  began  to  be  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  our  institutions  and  for  the  perpetuity  of  the 
government.  They  began  to  vish  for  a  change  in  the  admin- 
istration ;  and,  as  Providence  had  ordered  it,  it  so  occurred, 
that  just  as  this  crisis  was  coming  on,  the  man  who  had  beeo 
sent  to  Mexico  to  carry  forward  the  designs  of  Mr.  Polk'a 
cabinet,  General  Zachary  Taylor,  had  been  everywhere  fol« 
lowed  by  such  splendid  fortunes,  as  a  military  chieflain,  as  to 
secure  his  nomination  for  the  presidency  by  acclamation.  The 
nomination  was  made,  in  the  first  instance,  not  by  a  regular 
convention  of  the  people,  accordmg  to  established  custom,  but 
by  the  soldiers  under  his  command  afler  the  victory  of  Palo 
Alto,  and  on  the  blood-stained  battle-field  of  Buena  Vista.  It 
was  confirmed,  of  course,  in  the  convention  afterwards  held  in 
Philadelphia,  to  the  exclusion  of  several  illustrious  statesmen, 
who  were  regarded  by  every  citizen,  in  his  sober  moments,  as 
more  worthy  of  the  honor.  Men  of  cool  judgment,  and  of  so^ 
fident  knowledge  of  the  past  to  give  them  the  probabilities  of 
the  future,  demurred  at  this  nomination  ;  and  among  this  dass 
of  citizens,  in  spite  of  the  deb'cacy  of  the  case,  was  Mr.  Web- 
ster. Li  a  speech  made  at  Marshfield,  to  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, he  was  free  to  give  his  opinion  plainly  of  the  new  candi- 
date. Ho  regarded  him  as  an  honest,  upright,  good  dtizeo* 
He  acknowledged  him  to  be  in  principle  a  sound  whig.  His 
only  title  to  reputation,  however,  Mr.  Webster  set  down  as  a 
mere  military  tide;  and  he  did  not  think  well  of  going  to  the 
army,  and  espedally  to  the  army  of  Mexico,  for  a  candidate  for 
the  first  oflRoe  of  the  country.  Washington  and  Harrison,  he 
admitted,  had  been  soldiers ;  but  they  had  also  be^  equally 
acquainted  with  dvil  matters.  This  Mexican  army  was  an 
army  of  invasion.  It  was  such  an  army  as  military  Rome, 
afler  her  military  despotism  was  established,  used  to  send  out 
to  surrounding  countries ;  and  the  successful  commander  had 
been  nominated,  just  as  the  suooessflil  Roman  generals  used  to 
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be  nominated,  away  on  the  battle-field,  and  sent  back  to  take 
possession  of  the  capital  of  their  country.  The  military  mind, 
and  the  habits  of  a  military  mind,  were  such  as  to  give  an  able 
general  no  popularity  with  Mr.  Webster  for  the  first  position 
in  the  management  of  civil  business.  *^  The  military  mind,'' 
says  the  candid  Tadtus,  though  speaking  of  his  relative  and 
hero,  Agrioola,  ^  trained  up  in  the  school  of  war,  is  generally 
supposed  to  want  the  power  of  nice  discrimination.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  camp  is  little  solicitous  about  forms  and  subtle 
reasoning ;  military  law  is  blunt  and  summary ;  and,  where 
the  sword  resolves  all  difficulties,  the  refined  discussions  of  the 
forum  are  never  practiced."  That  is,  just  so  &r  as  the  military 
manner  is  introduced  into  the  administration  of  a  government, 
so  &r  personal  authority  takes  the  place  of  counsel  and  delib- 
eration, and  just  so  fur  the  practice,  and  gradually  the  liberty, 
of  speech  is  laid  aside.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  first  minds 
of  the  country  at  the  time  of  this  nomination.  Such  had  been 
the  experience  of  the  country  under  the  presidency  of  Greneral 
Jackson,  who,  like  a  true  military  man,  "  took  the  responsibil- 
ity," as  his  plu*ase  was,  of  all  the  measures  of  his  administra- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  measures  were  all  his  own,  proceed- 
ing solely  and  authoritatively  from  his  own  volition.  For  this 
very  reason,  in  part,  plainly  stated  and  everywhere  repeated, 
the  whig  party  had  twice  opposed  the  election  of  General 
Jackson ;  and  Mr.  Webster,  having  honestly  entertained  his 
objections  to  a  military  chieftain  at  those  times,  and  having 
often  publicly  expressed  them,  could  not  now  turn  round  upon 
himself,  with  the  levity  and  &cility  of  a  third-rate  politician, 
and  receive  as  his  first  choice  a  man  whose  only  distinction  had 
been  gained  on  the  field  of  battla  To  preserve  his  consistency, 
on  this  point,  he  expressed  his  dissent  to  the  nomination ;  but 
to  maintain  the  same  virtue,  as  the  member  of  a  party  pledged 
to  support  regular  nommations,  he  finally  yielded  to  the 
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decision  of  the  convention  and  advocated  the  election  of  General 
Taylor. 

In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  the  year  1849,  an  event  took 
place  in  California,  which  took  the  country,  and  especially  the 
southern  states,  by  as  much  surprise,  as  had  the  first  discovery 
of  the  gold-fields  in  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento.  That  event 
was  the  erection  of  a  state,  and  the  adoption  of  a  constitution, 
without  the  aid  or  even  knowledge  of  the  federal  congress,  by 
the  people  of  California,  now  sufficiently  numerous  for  the  pur- 
pose, into  which  they  had  incorporated  the  anti-slavery  pro- 
,  viso,  which  had  come  so  near  causing  a  dissolution  of  congress 
and  the  Union ;  and,  before  the  people  this  side  the  mountains 
had  £a,irly  ascertained  that  any  such  thing  was  to  be  underta- 
ken, the  representatives  of  CaliJR)mia,  with  their  constitution  in 
their  hands,  stood  at  the  doors  of  congress,  seeking,  if  it  would 
not  be  more  proper  to  say  demanding,  entrance.  To  the  south- 
em  democratic  party,  who  had  used  their  united  influence  to 
bring  the  country  into  the  war  with  Mexico,  for  the  purpose 
of  adding  more  slave  territory  to  the  republic,  this  occurrence 
came  as  a  sad  and  provoking  disappointment ;  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  almost  equal  regret  to  that  part  of  the  northern  de- 
mocracy, headed  by  Mr.  Douglas,  who  had  undertaken  to  sat- 
isfy the  south,  and  thereby  promote  his  own  aspirations,  by 
running  the  Missouri  line  of  compromise  westward  to  the  Pa- 
cific. California  had  cut  off  the  speculations  and  designs  of 
both  portions  of  that  party  by  this  unexpected  act ;  and  the 
election  of  General  Taylor,  who  was  supposed  to  be  m  favor 
pf  the  Califomians,  and  opposed  to  the  further  extension  of 
slavery,  served  to  complete  the  mortification  and  stir  up  the 
passions  of  both  sections,  and  of  every  individual,  who  had  in- 
tended to  propagate  this  species  of  oppression  by  this  war  with 
a  tottering  republic.  The  position  of  California,  her  bold  de- 
mand to  be  admitted  as  a  free  state  and  with  her  own  consti- 
tution, into  the  American  confederacy,  was  at  once  the  starting 
VOL.  I.  26 
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point  of  another  congresaomd  debate,  and  of  renewed  maneu» 
vers  outside  of  congress,  which,  for  folly  and  extravagance,  have 
not  been  paralleled  since  the  inauguration  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Conventions  of  the  southern  members  had  been 
called,  during  the  first  session  of  the  thirtieth  congress,  and 
they  were  now  called  again,  during  the  progress  of  the  second 
session,  to  meet  in  sight  of  that  capitol,  from  whose  dome  the 
stars  and  stripes  daily  floated,  whoso  avowed  object  was  to  in- 
vite and  induce  the  non-slaveholding  states  to  unite  in  opposition 
to  the  general  government,  provided  these  anti-slavery  views 
were  adopted  in  respect  to  the  newly-acquired  territories.  An 
address  had  been  prepared,  vmtten  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  still 
took  the  lead  of  this  southern  party,  "of  the  southern  delates 
to  their  constituents,"  whidi,  by  a  series  of  concealed  sophisms, 
and  by  the  employment  g£  such  language  as  could  not  fiiil  to 
strike  the  southern  heart,  was  well  calculated  to  rouse  the  jeal- 
ousy and  excite  the  hostility  of  the  south.  Mr.  Berrien,  of 
Geoi^ia,  not  satisfied  with  so  narrow  a  field  as  the  slave-hold- 
ing states,  or  unwilling  to  make  an  appeal  so  clearly  sectional 
in  its  character,  proposed  as  a  substitute  an  address  "  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,"  which,  nevertheless,  had  the  same 
olycct  in  view,  the  raising  of  a  storm  against  the  admission  of 
fi-ce  states  out  of  the  territory  "  earned  by  the  blood  and  treas- 
ure of  the  south."  Southern  blood  and  treasure  had  certainly 
been  very  fi'ecly  spent,  and  spent  with  a  design,  which  the 
sovereign  people  of  Qilif<>mia,  a  large  portion  of  whom  were 
southerners  by  birth,  had  ventured  unanimously  to  disappoint ; 
and  tWs  disappointment,  in  addition  to  the  measures  already 
mentioned,  led  the  southern  members  of  congress  to  another 
step,  which  was  still  less  in  unison  with  the  character  of  good 
patriots.  They  called  a  convention,  to  be  held  in  Nashville, 
whose  object  was,  according  to  the  general  understanding  at 
the  time,  to  concert  measures  for  the  formation  of  a  southern 
oonfodcracy,  and,  of  course,  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
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The  address  proposed  by  Mr.  Calhoun  was  adopted,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  broader  and  perhaps  more  catholic  one  offered  by 
Mr.  Berrien ;  and  it  received  the  signatures  of  no  less  than 
forty-eight  members  of  congress,  all  but  two  of  whom  were 
members  of  the  democratic  party. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  here  were  threatening  and  danger 
enough  to  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  Union ;  and  Mr.  Ev- 
erett has  alleged  this  condition  of  af&irs  as  a  prominent  reason 
which  operated  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Webster  in  reconciling 
him  to  the  nomination  and  election  of  Greneral  Taylor.  The 
general  was  a  southerner  by  birth,  but  opposed  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  conventionists ;  and  it  may  have  been  presumed 
by  Mr.  Webster,  as  it  certainly  was  by  many  who  otherwise 
would  have  been  irresistible  in  their  demands  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  civilian,  perhaps  of  Mr.  Webster  himself,  that  no 
northern  man  could  be  able  to  inspire  sufficient  confidence 
among  southern  unionists  to  hold  them  against  the  pressure 
of  opinion  which  was  rapidly  taking  possession  of  the  south. 
Amidst  the  general  gloom  of  the  times,  which  b^an  to  settle 
upon  all  sober  and  reflecting  minds,  there  was  one  bright  spot 
California  had  framed  her  own  constitution,  and  put  to  rest  the 
question  of  slavery,  so  far  as  her  territory  was  concerned,  for- 
ever. So  much,  then,  was  fixed.  Upon  looking  a  little  more 
closely,  another  bright  spot  appeared.  New  Mexico,  the  other 
province  about  which  the  controversy  had  been  raging,  as  it 
began  now  more  clearly  to  appear,  was  a  r(^on  entirely  un- 
siiited  by  its  soil,  and  by  the  face  of  the  country,  for  the  profit- 
able or  even  possible  employment  of  slave  labor.  That  prov- 
ince had  been  made  free,  perpetually  and  eternally,  in  spite  of  all 
legislation,  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator.  To  secure  the  interests 
of  freedom,  therefore,  there  was  no  need  of  irritating  the  south 
by  the  application  to  either  province  of  the  anti-slavery  pro- 
viso ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  feet,  which  every  northern 
man  of  prominence  b^an  to  see  very  clearly,  it  shortly  be- 
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came  possible,  during  the  early  part  of  the  winter 
1840-50,  in  a  friendly  conference  of  several  of  the  leading  aai 
ablest  member?  af  both  hou^ea^  to  think  of  a  r0eoDcJli:ilit>il 
Several  such  eonference^  were  held ;  and  on  ^o  25th  of  Jitnu- 
ary,  1850,  Mr.  Clay,  who  wa^  the  representative  of  this  select 
l>oily,  submitted  a  series  of  reaoliition^  to  the  aemite,  on  tho 
subject  of  slavery,  m  it  stood  connected  with  our  recent  te] 
torial  acquisitions.  The  fate  of  these  resolutions  is  well  knowo*. 
After  a  protmcted  delate,  which  engrossed  the  senate  fvomi 
January  to  Maix-h,  the  resolutions  were  found  to  bt?  impracti- 
cable. In  substance,  however,  individually  or  collectively,  tliey 
stjll  eontinucd  to  l>c  discussed  ;  but  nothing  as  yet  had  talleat 
from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Webster.  Privately,  he  had  be^  exert- 
ing his  immense  personal  inftiien^o,  wherever  he  could  in  like 
it  felt,  to  promote  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  country ;  but 
for  weeks,  while  the  debate  was  raging,  the  members  of  con- 
gress, and  the  whole  country,  were  anxiously  looking  to  see 
him  rise  in  the  breach,  not  to  part  the  combatants,  but  to  hold 
them  together.  No  one  acquainted  with  his  former  course  as 
a  statesman  could  have  expected  that  he,  who,  through  his 
whole  career,  had  made  the  constitution  and  the  Union  the  great 
topic  of  his  life,  the  fundamental  maxim  of  his  entire  system 
of  political  opinions,  would  rise  to  counsel  a  separation.  When- 
ever he  should  come  forth,  it  was  morally  certain,  in  the  mind 
of  every  siigacious  man,  that  he  would  stand  up  as  the  advo- 
Ciite  of  some  pe^ice  measure,  of  some  adjustment  of  the  diffi- 
culty, that  the  constitution  and  the  Union  might  be  prolonged, 
lie  had  always  spoken  of  the  constitution  itself  as  a  compro- 
mise. He  had  frequently  declared,  that  the  union  of  the  states, 
on  the  basis  of  our  present  constitution,  if  not  grounded  on  the 
best  terms  possible  to  be  conceived,  which  he  never  pretended 
to  maintain,  was  based  on  the  best  foundation  on  which  the 
people  of  all  sections  of  the  republic,  east  and  west,  north  and 
south,  ever  were  or  ever  would  bo  willing  to  stand  together. 
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No  union  at  all  had  been  possible,  at  the  first,  but  such  as  all  parts 
of  the  country  had  been  willing  to  enter  into  and  maintain;  and  it 
was  equally  imp<.>ssihle,  he  clearly  saw,  to  ke^'p  up  the  union 
which  had  been  formed,  except  on  terms  equally  capable  of 
giving  satisfaction,  not  to  any  one  section,  but  to  all  sections 
of  ihe  cou«lry.  If,  in  the  beginning,  it  had  been  right,  for  the 
sake  of  a  confederacy,  to  make  certain  mutual  concessions  of 
the  various  latitudes  and  longitudes  cf  the  country  to  the  other 
latitudes  and  longitudes,  it  remained  right,  and  would  remain 
right,  through  every  period  of  our  liistory.  If,  in  particular,  it 
had  been  right  for  the  north  to  make  certain  concessions  to  the 
south,  in  respect  to  the  existence  and  protection  of  slavery  in 
the  southern  states,  it  certainly  continued  to  be  right,  in  fur- 
therance of  the  san)e  great  object,  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
what  in  the  same  way  had  been  created,  to  maintain  and  con- 
tinue these  concessions.  If  such  concessions  were  wrong  now, 
they  always  had  been  wrong,  and  the  unitm  of  the  states  was 
wrong,  because  founded  on  immoral  or  unwarrantable  conces- 
sions ;  and  if  the  confederacy  had  been  thus  always  wrong, 
from  its  very  inception  and  foundation,  everything  attempted 
or  achieved  by  it,  our  whole  fabric  of  government,  all  our  laws, 
all  our  institutions,  and  the  means  employed  to  create  and  for- 
tify and  defend  them,  from  the  war  of  the  revolution  to  the 
present  moment,  had  been  but  parts  and  portions  of  the  wrong. 
If  the  union  of  the  states  were  thus  only  a  grand  and  whole- 
sale giving  up  of  right  to  wrong,  of  truth  to  error,  of  righte- 
ousness to  sin,  then  the  doctrine  to  be  maintained,  in  congress 
and  out  of  congress,  in  the  pulpit,  by  the  press,  by  the  living 
voice,  by  every  agency  under  heaven,  would  be  immediate, 
instantaneous,  uncompromising  dissolution.  Such  reasoning 
would  make  resistance  to  law  a  virtue,  rebellion  a  religious 
duty,  and  transform  the  nullifiers  and  disunionists  of  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  who  have  thus  far  drawn  down  upon  theip 
heads  the  condemnation  of  the  wise  and  good  of  every  period 
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of  our  history,  into  patnotai,  into  philantJiropista,  into  apostlea 
of  trulh  and  rightbou^saiBss. 

Such  reftsoning,  however,  could  not  &tAtjd  in  the  mind  of 
suoh  a  man  as  Webitcr.  lie  bid  always  been  ihy  iiulogiit 
and  defender  of  the  constitution  and  the  Union,  He  had  al- 
ways believed  that  the  Union  was  the  only  means  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  country,  a  fi-^Q  country,  a  country  of  frve  aiid  re- 
publican institutions ;  that,  tliough  the  end  could  never  justify 
the  means,  the  means  themselves  had  been  moral  and  justifia- 
hie  in  the  circum-itanccs  of  the  case,  and  under  the  pledges  of 
the  occasion ;  and  that,  evexi  if  ihe  north  had  made  a  poor  con^ 
tract,  or,  as  he  used  sometimes  to  CJill  It^  '*  a  losing  bai^aui," 
it  was  &till  a  bargain,  a  contract,  a  covenant,  which  must  now 
stand  in  spite  of  all  sophistry,  in  spite  of  all  fanaticism. 

Such,  without  any  tic^iitation,  wero  known  to  have  been  the 
lifelong  opinions  of  Mr*  Webster ;  and  no  one  now  expected 
to  see  him  change  bis  policy,  and  advocate  new  doctrinea^ 
Every  American  wjis  certain  that  he  would  not  kl  the  occasion 
pasa  without  putting  forth  an  effort  worthy  of  his  power  of 
mind,  and  of  his  exalted  place  in  the  cunfidence  and  alTeedons 
of  the  people,  for  the  peace  and  preservation  of  the  republic 
Every  citizen  was  expecting  to  see  him  come  forward  with 
Bome  plan  of  arrangement,  or  to  advocate  some  mode  of  ad- 
justment, by  whonisoever  propc^ed,  which  should  be  most 
likely,  in  his  mind,  to  settle  the  controversy  of  the  sections,  to 
calm  the  excitement  of  the  combatants,  and  to  insure  the  integ^ 
rity  and  harmony  of  the  country.  Every  individual  might 
have  foreseen,  too,  and  many  did  foresee,  that  he  would  ad- 
vance nothing  new,  that  ho  would  advocate  no  untried  schemes^ 
but  plant  himself  upon  the  oonstitution  as  it  was,  and  aa  it  ev^r 
had  been ;  and,  in  all  these  expectations,  it  is  now  well  known, 
irom  the  course  he  did  pursue,  the  people,  the  country,  the 
woHdmxfiered  nothing  of  disappointments 

On  Wednesday,  th«  Cth  of  March,  Mr,  Walker,  of  Wisoon^ 
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sill,  commenced  a  speech  on  slavery  iu  connection  with  the  ter- 
ritorial question ;  but  he  was  so  frequently  interrupted  that  he 
had  not  concluded  his  remarks  when  he  had  reached  the  hour 
of  adjournment  During  that  day,  while  Mr.  Walker  was 
speaking,  it  somehow  was  rumored  in  the  senate,  and  in  the. 
city,  that  a  speech  would  be  made  the  next  morning  by  Mr. 
Webster ;  and  when  the  morning  arrived,  the  senate-chamber 
was  one  dense  mass  of  citizens  and  strangers,  belo^  and  above, 
leaving  scarcely  a  possibility  for  some  of  the  members  themselves 
to  fmd  their  seats,  or  even  eligible  standing-places.  The  wealth 
and  beauty  of  the  town  were  there.  Almost  the  entire  body 
of  foreign  ministers  were  there.  Distinguished  persons,  male 
and  female,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  from  other  coun- 
tries, Lid  collected  there  the  moment  it  was  understood  that 
there  was  a  probability  of  hearing  Mr.  Webster.  Since  the 
day  of  his  reply  to  Hayne,  he  had  not  seen  there  so  august  an 
audience ;  and  yet,  up  to  the  moment  of  his  entering  the  cham- 
ber, no  announcement  had  been  made,  publicly  or  privately,  of 
his  intentions.  Nor  is  it  now  entirely  certain  that  he  had  de-  * 
finitely  fixed  upon  that  day  to  speak ;  but,  however  that  may 
be,  he  had  scarcely  crowded  his  way  through  the  dense  mass 
and  taken  his  seat,  before  he  was  laid  under  a  sort  of  obligation 
to  speak,  whatever  had  been  his  intentions  before  entering  the 
house. 

Precisely  at  twelve  o'clock,  the  president  of  the  s^iate,  Mr. 
Fillmore,  announced  the  special  order  of  the  day,  remarking 
that  Mr.  Walker,  of  Wisconsin,  had  the  floor ;  and  immedi- 
ately that  gentleman  arose  in  his  place  and  replied  to  the  chair 
in  a  strain  that  must  have  taken  the  audience,  and  especially 
Mr.  Webster,  by  surprise :  "  Mr.  President,"  said  the  senator, 
^  this  vast  audience  has  not  come  together  to  hear  me ;  and 
there  is  but  one  man,  in  my  opinion,  who  can  assemble  such 
an  audience.  They  expect  to  hear  him ;  and  I  feel  it  to  be  my 
duty,  therefore,  as  it  is  my  pleasure,  to  give  the  floor  to  the 
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senator  from  Massachusetta"  Though  Burpriscd  hy  this  unei^^ 
pecked  eulogy,  ^Ir.  Wt^bster  wus  not  embarrasaed.  HiiJog 
iiiime*]tat<?ly,  but  with  that  alow  and  delik^mt©  movement  ao 
peculmr  to  hirii,  be  returned  his  warmest  acknowltHJ^ments  to 
Mr.  Walker  for  thi?*  uiiu^al  mark  of  courtesy,  lu  yielding  tb© 
floor  before  his  own  spcxK'h  was  fiui.'ib*.*^!,  aud  to  Mr,  SewarvJ^ 
whoj  after  Mr,  Walker,  wrtuld  Imvu  Iml,  by  fho  kw  of  euatotn, 
the  next  prwilege  of  spr^king,  aud  tJx^n  entered  dlitM^tJy  uptm 
tliat  great  efibrt,  which,  for  censure  or  for  prai»«^  will  bo  ri©- 
mcnibcred  an  long  as  anything  that  was  over  uttered  from 
hid  lips. 

Hiis  sp€^€?cb  of  the  7  th  of  March,  1850,  opens  with  the  gm- 
eral  dtwlaration,  voiy  beauliflilly  drmwn  out,  that  the  speaker 
proposes  to  lay  a^^ide  all  acctionaJ  prejudieca,  and  take  hb  ptw;!- 
tion,  for  that  time  more  emphatically  than  ever,  on  the  broad 
platform  of  the  general  constitution.  It  then  proceeds  to  g!f  e 
a  history  of  the  manner,  wliich  he  condemns,  by  which  the  ter- 
ritories recently  acquired,  and  a])out  which  the  great  dispute 
'was  now  in  progress,  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  gov- 
enuncnt  The  remarkable  fact  is  next  stated,  with  all  its  his- 
torical circumstances,  of  the  erection  of  a  state  by  the  people  of 
California,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  congress,  and 
of  the  adoption  by  them  of  a  constitution  containing  the  anti- 
slavery  restriction.  The  statement  of  this  prohibition  natu- 
rally leads  him  to  a  discussion  of  the  existence  of  slavery,  as  a 
fact  in  history,  from  the  earliest  periods  in  the  annals  of  the 
oriental  nations,  through  the  Jewish,  Grecian,  and  Roman 
epochs,  down  to  its  establishment,  by  the  improper  indulgence 
of  the  mother  country  to  her  great  navigators,  in  die  colonics 
which  now  constitute  the  older  states  of  the  American  confed- 
eration. The  existence  of  such  a  fact,  not  only  as  a  matter  of 
past  history,  but  as  a  diing  existing  in  our  ovm  day  and  on  our 
own  soil,  the  orator  next  states,  had  caused  a  division  of  public 
opinion  and  public  sentiment,  one  part  of  our  citizens  posi- 
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lively  condemning,  another  part  as  positively  upholding,  the 
recognition  of  slavery  in  this  republic ;  but  it  is  plain  enough, 
in  the  very  terms  employed  in  giving  a  statement  of  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  speaker,  in  his  own  views  and  feelings,  is  entirely 
on  the  side  of  liberty.  He  is  willing,  however,  as  a  candid 
man,  to  give  those  advocating  the  rectitude  of  slavery  as  much 
credit  for  honesty  of  opinion,  as  he  clain>s  for  himself  in  giving 
it  his  disapproval,  which  candor,  he  thinics,  has  not  been  sufli- 
ciently  exercised  by  his  northern  fellow-citizens,  any  more  than 
it  has  been  exercised  by  his  southern  brethren  in  their  imquali- 
fied  jealousy  and  condemnation  of  the  ncH-th.  Religious  bodies, 
too,  he  thinks,  of  which  he  presents  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  as  an  eminent  example,  in  her  needless  and  unfortunate 
separation,  had  often  been  too  violent,  too  positive,  too  abso^ 
lute  and  exclusive  in  their  discussions  in  relation  to  the  subject 
The  sentiments  of  the  north  and  the  south,  now  so  extravagant 
for  and  against  the  institution,  liad  nearly  changed  sides  since 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  the  northern  states  at  the  first 
being  rather  cool,  if  not  comparatively  indifferent,  while  the 
southern  states,  both  in  congress  at  New  York  and  in  the  con- 
stitutional convention  at  Philadelphia,  which  were  sitting  at  the 
same  time  when  the  constitution  was  ad<^ted,  unanimously  and 
even  violently  regretted  and  conden>ned  it  The  ordinance  of 
1787,  which  excluded  slavery  forever  fhmi  every  foot  of  ter- 
ritory then  belonging  to  the  United  States,  received  the  vote 
of  every  southern  member  of  congress,  while  Mr.  MadisoD, 
sustained  by  all  his  southern  colleagues  in  the  coovention,  would 
not  consent,  though  the  northern  noembers  had  raised  no  dis- 
sent, that  the  word  slave  or  slavery  should  appear  in  the  in- 
strument they  were  then  constructing.  The  declaration  of  this 
same  congress,  that  the  Afincan  slave-trade  should  be  held  as 
piracy,  the  senator  next  shows  to  have  been  a  southern  meas- 
ure ;  and  when  some  northern  gentleman  prc^)osed  twenty- 
years  from  that  date,  as  the  period  after  whidi  this  dedaration 
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should  UKe  cSaotf  tho  leading  ioutheni  Dicmbers  opposed  the 
«uggeslion  09  giving  too  long  a  Itccn^  to  the  g^^t  polllical  aud 
pubitc  eviL  k  wtia  in  view  of  this  evident  stute  of  feltng  at 
tlie  !%>uthf  coming  out  thus  authoribitiyely  in  every  way  m 
which  it  oould  appt-m-,  that  induced  the  northern  members  of 
the  coaventiou,  accHjrding  to  the  next  position  of  the  speech,  to 
agree  to  the  rec^i^Tnitiou  of  a  system  of  monil  aud  polMoU 
^Tong,  which,  as  all  then  believed,  waa  soon  to  be  abolished  Ly 
the  coiiseM  and  cooperation,  free  and  spontaneous,  of  the  m>utk 
Itself  In  this  expectation,  however,  the  north  and  ihe  whola 
conn  try  had  sutFered  a  remiirkable  diiaipjxnntmeiit  It  waa 
discovert  by  the  t^outh,  soou  after  the  eotistittition  went  into 
operation,  that  cotton  was  to  be  the  great  staple,  the  gi^at  re- 
liance for  prosperity  and  wealth,  of  the  southern  states,  atid 
that  the  cultivation  of  this  product  oould  not  be  carried  on,  at 
least  profitably,  i?vdthout  slaves.  Southern  sentiment  was  at  once 
revolutionized;  and,  at  the  same  time, or  about  the  same  time,  tho 
feeling  of  hostility  to  the  enormity  of  slavery,  as  an  institution 
now  to  l)e  perpetuated  in  a  republic  based  on  the  glorious  revo- 
lutionary declaration  of  tiie  absolute  and  perfect  natural  equal- 
ity of  all  men,  began  to  look  toward  the  civil  liberty  of  every 
human  being  breathing  the  air  of  a  professedly  free  country. 
Still,  the  south  having  had  tho  lead  of  the  national  politics  for 
three-foiu-ths  of  all  the  time  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion, the  policy  of  the  government  began  at  once  to  be  a  slave- 
holding  policy,  large  acquisitions  of  slave  territory  were  succes- 
sively added  to  our  domain,  new  slave  states  were  rapidly 
brought  into  the  confederaey,  and  the  establishment  of  slave 
labor  at  length  seemed  likely,  in  process  of  time,  to  make  free 
labor  an  exception  and  a  reproach  throughout  the  country. 
Alarmed  at  the  unexpected  progress  of  the  evil,  the  north  had 
been  daily  approaching  the  resolution  not  to  allow  it  to  advance 
any  further ;  it  had  begun  to  remind  the  south  of  the  general 
understanding,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  when  the  constitution 
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was  fi)nned  and  the  northern  states  had  submitted  to  a  recogni- 
tion of  its  existence,  which  they  had  supposed  would  be  only  tem- 
porary, in  the  southern  states  of  the  republic,  hi  this  way,  as 
Mr.  Webster  next  shows,  the  territorial  strife  began.  The  south 
at  once  raised  the  banner  of  acquisition,  because  whatever  acqui- 
sitions should  be  made,  smce  the  republic  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  territory  of  a  power  able  to  defend  it,  must  come  to  us  on 
our  southern  border.  For  this  purpose,  the  revolution  of  Texas 
had  been  encouraged,  and  the  annexation  of  that  republic  had 
been  effected,  by  the  leading  instrumentality  of  the  south.  For 
the  same  purpose,  a  war  with  Mexico,  a  republic  patterned 
after  our  own,  but  weak  and  needy  of  our  encouragement  and 
support,  had  been  injuriously  and  even  clandestinely  brou^t 
upon  us,  and  in  this  way  immense  tracts  of  the  earth  had  been 
added  to  our  possessions  on  the  south  and  west.  California^ 
however,  had  disappointed  the  plans  of  those  who  had  been 
foremost  in  graining  after  it^  leaving  only  New  Mexico  and 
Utah,  regions  incapable  of  the  curse  of  slavery,  as  subjects  of 
congressional  contention.  The  house  of  representatives,  hap- 
pening to  have  a  free-soil  majority,  threatened  to  fix  the  anti- 
slavery  restriction,  nevertheless,  on  those  provinces,  careless  of 
the  irritable  condition  of  the  south,  while  the  senate  would  not 
pass  the  anti-slavery  bills  of  the  house,  as  careless  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  north.  Having  thus  shown  how,  as  here  de- 
scribed, the  crimination  and  recrimination  of  north  and  south 
had  been  revived,  the  speaker,  after  explaining  his  own  sb^j 
opposition  to  all  the  recent  measures  by  which  this  state  of 
things  had  been  produced,  goes  into  a  careful  examination  of 
the  prominent  complaints  of  each  section  against  the  other, 
in  which  he  finds  only  one  valid  and  prominent  cause,  oii 
either  side,  for  complaint  The  south  had  complained,  that 
the  north  had  fitlsified  its  constitutional  pledges,  by  setting  up 
an  unexpected  and  unlawful  opposition  to  the  slavery  of  the 
south;  and  Mr.  Webster,  while  denying  the  diaige  in  genenili 
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ddmits  that  the  northern  states  had  been  too  negligent  in  their 
engagement  to  return  slaves  es(!apiiig  from  their  masters  and 
taking  shelter  at  the  north.  He  maintained,  on  the  other  side, 
that  the  south,  either  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  had  disappointed 
if  not  deceived  the  north,  in  obUiining  a  constitutional  re<*og- 
nition  of  slavery  in  the  southern  states,  with  an  engagement 
never  to  meddle  witli  its  existence  there,  by  exhibiting  a  hos- 
tility to  it,  real  or  unreal,  which  had  given  place  to  a  most  un- 
expected, remarkable  and  unanimous  determination  to  sup[>ort 
it  where  it  is,  and  where  it  w\is,  and  to  extend  it  as  far  as  pos- 
sible by  grasping  at  territory  adjacent  to  those  states.  Other 
complaints  are  mentioned  and  discussed,  but  these  two,  b'lth 
on  the  same  subject  and  balancing  each  other,  are  regarded  as 
the  ones  calling  especially  for  moderation,  and  charity,  and 
good  faith.  Whether  sincere  or  insincere,  though  no  hisincerity 
is  charged,  the  declarations  of  hostility  to  slavery  by  the  south, 
at  the  time  and  in  the  act  of  framing  and  adopting  the  federal 
constitution,  and  in  the  passage  of  the  great  anti-slavery  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  ought  now,  if  the  south  expected  a  similar  fidel- 
ity to  former  principles  by  the  nortli,  whatever  change  of  inter- 
est may  have  happened  in  .the  slave-holding  states,  to  be  hon- 
estly and  strictly  carried  out.  In  like  manner,  if  the  north  had 
agreed  to  return  slaves  escaping  from  their  masters,  however 
their  views  and  feelings  may  have  altered  from  that  day,  they 
must  not  now  parley,  nor  tamper  with  their  plighted  word. 
Neither  party  must  expect  the  other  to  be  faithful,  unless  it  is 
willing  and  ready  to  be  itself  faithful.  Both  must  consent  to 
abide  by  the  original  compact  which  they  had  made.  By  this 
compact,  by  this  mutual  concession,  the  Union  had  been  formed 
at  first  By  the  same  compact,  by  the  same  concessions,  and 
by  these  only,  could  the  Union  be  maintained.  For  one,  as  a 
northern  man,  he  was  willing  to  abide  by  that  part  of  the  com- 
pact which  bound  him,  and  all  his  northern  fellow-citizens,  to 
return  the  fugitives ;  and  he  was  thus  willing,  not  only  because 
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the  people  in  framing  the  constitution  had  laid  him  under  an 
obligation  to  be  willing,  but  because  he  expected,  the  south  to 
be  equally  ready  tt>  comply  with  its  own  stipulation,  and  re- 
linquish  its  claim  of  extending  slavery  beyond  its  present  lim- 
its, and  particularly  of  sending  it  into  the  unsettled  territories 
of  the  United  States. 

Such,  in  substance,  is  the  speech  of  the  7th  of  March,  1860 ; 
and,  if  it  is  not  a  sound  constitutional  argument,  if  it  is  not 
conciliatory,  patriotic,  wise  and  good,  then  it  is  difficult  to  di- 
vine  what  may  have  become  of  the  original  meaning  of  these 
words.  It  was  an  argument  to  both  parties,  for  the  sake  of 
the  continuance  of  the  republic,  to  keep  good  faith  and  do  ex- 
actly as  they  had  agreed.  It  was  no  surrender  of  the  south 
to  the  north,  nor  of  the  north  to  the  south.  It  was  a  demand, 
that  both  south  and  north,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  for  the  sake  of 
liberty,  for  the  sake  of  free  institutions,  and  a  possible  destiny 
common  to  them  both,  should  maintain  the  Union  in  pursuance 
of  the  same  measures  by  which  it  had  been  originally  produced. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that,  for  this  speech,  Mr. 
Webster  came  near  losing  his  position  at  the  north.  The  north, 
it  need  not  be  disguised,  forgetting  the  many  illustrious  services 
of  this  great  man  for  a  space  of  more  than  forty  years,  by 
which  he  had  laid  the  whole  country  under  obligations  of  grat- 
itude which  a  score  of  generations  will  not  be  able  to  repay, 
and  by  which  he  liad  spread  the  honor  and  fiime  and  glory  of 
his  native  land  over  the  face  of  the  civilized  and  reading  world, 
seemed  at  one  time  to  be  on  the  point  of  committing  the  folly, 
to  call  it  by  no  harsher  name,  of  canceling  a  life-time  of  noble 
and  patriotic  deeds,  by  what,  at  the  worst,  could  be  regarded 
as  only  one  mistake.  Some,  it  is  true^  accused  him  of  having 
given  this  healing  counsel,  of  taking  his  position  as  an  Ameri- 
can, on  the  broad  platform  of  the  constitution,  not  because,  as 
was  undeniably  the  fact,  he  had  never  stood  a  moment  on  any 
narrower  foundation,  but  because  he  was  aspiring  to  the  highesi 
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office  under  the  constitution.  The  shallowness  is  the  only  ele- 
ment that  exceeds  the  uncharitableness  of  this  change.  Did 
not  Mr.  Webster  know  that,  in  taking  even  his  old  position  at 
this  particular  time,  he  was  running  the  risk  of  losing  the 
whole  north,  while  the  south  would  never  support  the  man 
who,  in  that  very  congress,  had  declared  that  he  never  could 
consent  to  the  extension  of  American  slavery  one  foot  beyond 
the  limits  it  then  occupied?  Was  that  great  man,  whose 
sagacity  and  breadth  of  vision  had  been  the  boast  and  admi- 
ration of  his  countrymen  for  nearly  half  a  century,  all  at  once 
80  blind  as  not  to  see,  a  moment  before  the  speech,  what 
every  scribbler,  and  paragraphist,  and  country  newspaper  critic 
saw,  as  with  a  sunbeam,  the  moment  after  it?  There  is  no 
room  for  speculation  upon  this  subject.  Mr.  Webster  is  for- 
tunate in  liaving  so  expressed  himself  before  the  delivery  of 
the  speech,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  it  Without  trying  to 
seek  supporters  at  the  north,  and  conscious  of  the  hazard  he 
was  about  to  make,  he  stated  to  a  friend,  some  time  before  the 
7th  of  March,  "  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  embark 
alone  on  what  he  was  aware  would  prove  a  stormy  sea,  be- 
cause, in  that  case,  should  final  disaster  ensue,  there  would  be 
but  one  life  lost."  He  saw  his  danger  certainly ;  but  he  saw 
what  seemed  to  be  his  duty,  also ;  and  that  duty  he  resolved 
to  do,  for  the  sake  of  his  cherished  country,  without  respect  to 
personal  considerations. 

This  one  speech,  however,  has  received  more  attention,  com- 
paratively, than  ought  to  have  been  given  to  it  by  those  of  his 
opponents,  who  wdsh  to  be  looked  upon  as  candid.  Tliere  are 
several  other  speeches,  made  during  the  continuance  of  this 
great  debate,  which  seem  to  have  been  uncharitably  or  care- 
lessly overlooked.  The  accusation  against  Mr.  Webster  was 
that,  in  a  crisis  of  liberty,  he  yielded  too  much  to  slavery. 
Passing  off  from  the  speech  of  the  7tli  of  March,  in  which  it 
will  be  difficult  for  posterity,  it  is  imagined,  to  find  any  un- 
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oonstitutioiial  concessions  to  the  slave  interest,  it  may  be  asked 
"whether,  in  his  other  addresses  at  this  time,  he  did  nothing  for 
the  cause  of  freedom.  Was  it  nothing,  that  he  opposed  the 
plausible  claim  set  up  by  Texas,  to  the  best  portions  of  New 
Mexico,  because  Texas  wished  to  convert  them  to  the  purposes 
of  slavery  1  Was  it  nothing  that  he  advocated,  more  ably  and 
feelingly  than  any  other  senator,  the  immediate  reception  of 
California,  when  the  whole  south  was  arrayed  against  it  on 
account  of  her  anti-slavery  constitution  1  Was  it  nothing  that 
he  rebuked  the  whole  south,  openly  and  plainly,  in  the  midst 
of  his  supposed  projects  of  ambition,  for  the  treatment  it  was 
accustomed  to  extend  to  free  colored  persons  going  to  the 
southern  states  on  lawful  business?  Was  it  nothing  that  he 
repeated  his  determination,  over  and  over,  never  to  consent  to 
the  extension  of  slavery  on  this  continent,  and  repeated  it  so 
often  that  the  southern  members  accused  him,  as  the  first  step 
to  his  new  scheme  of  ambition,  of  having  made  this  his  hobby  1 
The  truth  is,  however,  and  it  is  more  apparent  as  one 
reads  more  and  more  of  Mr.  Webster^s  speeches  deliv- 
ered at  this  time,  that  he  had  no  hobby,  no  scheme,  no  am- 
bition, but  the  single  and  unchanged  and  noble  one  of  being 
the  champion  and  defender  of  the  Union  and  the  constitution, 
and  of  the  constitution  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  and  perpet- 
uating the  integrity  of  the  Union.  When  all  party  feeling 
shall  have  subsided,  and  the  excitement  of  that  day  shall  be 
forgotten,  the  speech  of  the  7th  of  March,  and  his  various 
speeches  of  that  congress,  on  the  boundaries  of  Texas,  on  the 
public  lands  and  boundaries  of  California,  and  on  the  compro- 
mise measures  generally,  will  bo  re-read  and  revised  by  the 
cooler  judgment  of  posterity,  when  they  will  be  thought  to 
constitute  his  best  title,  the  circumstances  being  all  considered, 
to  the  respect  and  affection  of  his  countrymen.  His  vote  for 
the  fugitive  slave  bill  will  not  then  be  charged  as  a  proof  of 
political  ambition.    It  will  be  believed  that^  though  ho  finally 
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lent  that  vote  to  a  mode  of  reclaiming  the  runaway  slave, 
which  gives  too  little  succor  to  the  down-trodden  fugitive,  and 
too  much  to  the  greedy,  and  often  unscrupulous  and  imperious 
master,  he  did  so  for  no  purposes  of  his  own,  but  for  the  best 
good,  as  he  understood  it,  of  -his  country.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  the  bill  which  became  a  law  was  not  his  own 
bill ;  but  that  he  offered  a  bill,  in  which  there  was  distinct  pro- 
vision that,  on  being  claimed  as  a  fbgitive,  the  man  of  color 
might  swear  himself  free,  against  the  oath  even  of  his  claim- 
ant^ and  that  this  oath  of  his  should  entitle  him  to  the  right  of 
having  the  claim  tried  by  jury.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
he  gave  up  his  own  views  only  when  he  saw  the  impossibility  of 
settling  the  difficulties,  of  preserving  the  harmony  of  the  states, 
and,  as  he  thought,  of  saving  the  republic,  on  that  basis. 

Then,  in  that  period  of  calm  reading  and  calm  reflection,  when 
these  things  arc  all  remembered,  and  are  all  candidly  considered, 
the  posterity  that  sliall  then  occupy  his  adopted  state,  his  cherished 
Massachusetts,  whose  name  he  has  made  so  illustrious,  will  re- 
gret that  the  still  surviving  temple  of  their  freedom,  the  Cra- 
dle of  Liberty,  where  his  voice  so  often  rang  with  an  order  of 
eloquence  to  which  they  may  never  liave  the  happiness  to  listen, 
and  which  gave  to  that  temple,  over  the  continent  and  over  the 
world,  the  greater  part  of  its  celebrity,  was,  at  this  ungrateful 
period,  barred  and  shut  against  him.  Then,  if  history  lias  any 
power  to  mount  Uie  watch-tower  of  philosophy,  and  foresee 
coming  events,  and  unless  all  present  signs  are  sinister,  the  time 
will  come,  the  angry  passions  of  the  past  having  been  all  hushed 
in  death,  and  only  what  is  true  having  been  pre^eived  in  his- 
tory, when  there  will  be  no  name  more  honored,  even  for  the 
acts  now  condemned,  than  that  of  Daniel  Webster ;  and  when 
his  country  will  regret  that  some  of  the  last  days  of  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  of  her  sons  were  clouded  by  the  miscon- 
ception or  mgratitude  of  those,  for  whose  sake,  and  for  the 
8bke  of  whose  best  earthly  welfare,  he  staked  all  that  he  had 
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gained  in  the  past,  and  all  that  he  could  have  hoped  for  from 
the  future. 

Then,  too,  it  will  be  set  down  and  considered  as  a 
sufficient  and  concluding  feet,  that,  in  behalf  of  his  constituents 
and  of  the  whole  country,  he  made  this  great  sacrifice  of  his 
personal  feelings,  bound  to  it,  as  he  felt  himself,  by  the  pledges 
of  the  constitution,  because  he  regarded  the  measures  then  in 
debate,  and  then  about  to  be  enacted  into  laws,  as  the  final  and 
perpetual  settlement  of  the  slavery  agitation,  not,  indeed,  as  a 
moral  or  even  political  question  for  the  states,  as  states,  or  for 
citizens  as  citizens,  or  for  citizens  as  philanthropists  and  chris- 
tians, but  as  a  topic  of  discussion  and  discord  in  congress ;  that 
in  this  responsible  step,  he  relied  implicitly  on  the  promises  of 
every  southern  member  of  both  houses,  and  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  democratic  party  of  the  north,  who  pledged 
their  faith  that  this  should  forever  stand  as  the  last  and  unal- 
terable adjustment  of  the  subject  of  slavery  as  a  matter  of  con- 
gressional interference,  debate  or  action ;  that,  according  to  his 
understanding, the  arrangement  thus  entered  into, "fixed, pledged, 
fastened,  decided,"  to  use  his  owti  strong  terms,  the  whole  ques- 
tion, leaving  not  "  a  single  foot  of  land,  the  character  of  which, 
in  regard  to  its  being  free  territory  or  slave  territory,  is  not 
fixed  by  some  law,  and  some  irrepealable  law,  beyond  the  power 
of  the  action  of  the  government ;  "  that  it  would  thereafter  for- 
ever be  impossible,  without  such  a  breach  of  faith  as  neither 
north  nor  south  had  ever  committed,  or  would  ever  venture  to 
commit,  to  raise  in  congress  a  question  respecting  the  charac- 
ter, in  this  respect,  of  a  single  inch  of  territory  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  every  concession  of  the  constitution  and  of  the 
laws  and  arrangements  under  it,  from  the  compromise  of  Mis- 
souri to  that  of  New  Mexico  and  Califoniia,  being  now  set 
down  and  acknowledged  to  be  as  unchangeable  as  the  constitu- 
tion itself;  and  that  thus,  with  the  result  and  remunerative  ele- 
ment of  this  final  compromise  in  view,  on  which,  for  the  peace 
VOL.  I.  R*  27 
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of  tbB  country,  he  atftked  and  }  idd@d  eTery  persona]  biteni^ 

and  coTTJ^idemtionf  be  did  hh  part  tow^ird  tlie  imirmxmf 
wad  perpetuity  of  the  republic  And  now,  if,  in  this  act  of  i 
fidence,  in  thb  trust  in  pledgt?d  bonor  and  plighted  imtli^  th© 
country  has  bet-n  disiippointod,  at  a  time  wJieo  hh  pc^wcrfiil 
voltje  eoiild  not  be  luised,  as  It  CM?rtainly  would  Imve  been 
raised,  again&^t  the  most  iveent  and  the  mo^t  ignomintous  m- 
frtanee  of  modem  perfidy,  posterity  cextajnly  ^lU  award,  aad 
the  pre^nt  generation  diould  awarf,  nc^t  the  dishonor  of  iho 
breach,  but  the  fzlory  of  the  act  of  settlement^  to  the  political 
consistency,  the  uDbending  int^^jrity,  the  magnanLmous  spinti 
and  the  unbounded  inSuenoe  of  Daniel  W<jbster< 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

CLOSING  PERIOD  OF  ULS  LIFE. 

DnRTKG  the  progress  of  the  great  debate,  and  almost  to  the 
very  last  of  it,  there  appeared  in  the  senate  chamber,  when- 
ever the  weather  would  permit,  a  member  of  that  body,  whom 
disjeasc  was  gradually  and  silently  preying  upon  and  fitting  for 
his  final  resting-place  in  an  honored  grave.  That  member  was 
the  honorable  John  Caldwell  Calhoun,  the  long-tried  and  long- 
trusted  representative  of  South  Qirolina,  and  the  able  and  elo- 
quent champion  of  the  entire  south.  On  the  4th  of  March, 
1850,  he  took  his  seat  among  his  brethren  of  the  senate,  hoping 
to  be  able  to  address  them,  probably  for  the  last  time,  on  the 
important  matters  then  under  consideration  ;  but  his  strength 
failing  him,  his  speech,  which  he  had  carefully  written  out,  was 
read  to  the  senate  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Mason,  senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. On  the  7th  of  March  following,  he  was  again  in  his  seat, 
but  evidently  more  wasted  and  weak  than  ever,  for  the  purpose 
of  listening  to  the  speech  of  the  senator  from  Massachusetts, 
whom  the  South  Carolina  senator  ha^l  just  declared,  in  the  con- 
fidence of  private  friendship,  and  while  resting  upon  that  bed 
on  which  he  expected  soon  to  close  his  eyes,  to  be  as  honest 
and  honorable  a  statesman  as  he  had  ever  known  in  all  his  ex- 
perience and  observation  among  the  most  distinguished  citizens 
of  the  country.  It  was  on  that  day,  and  in  that  speech,  tliat 
^Ir.  Webster  pronounced  that  brief  eulogy  on  his  illustrious 
antagonist,  which,  in  substance,  was  a  voluntary  tribute  to  Mr. 
Qxlhoun's  openness  and  integrity  of  character,  a  tribute  seen 
and  felt  at  the  time  to  be  characteristically  happy  in  a  speech 
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of  compromise  and  conciliation.  On  the  31st  of  March,  Mr. 
Calhoun  breathed  his  last,  at  his  own  lodgings  in  Washington, 
near  to  his  post  of  duty,  surrounded  by  his  friends  and  near 
relatives ;  and  on  the  next  day  his  de<;ease  was  announced  in 
the  senate  by  his  colleague,  Mr.  Butler,  when,  among  other 
speakers,  Mr.  Webster  again  stood  up  to  bear  willing  and 
beautiful  testimony  to  the  high  merit  of  the  departed. 

The  place  left  vacant  by  this  lamented  death  was  supplied 
by  the  appointment  of  Franklin  H.  Elmore,  who,  for  several 
years,  had  been  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives ;  but, 
on  the  29th  of  May,  in  less  than  two  months  from  the  day  of 
Mr.  Calhoun's  decease,  the  new  senator  was  struck  down  by 
the  hand  of  death,  and  Mr.  Webster  was  again  called  upon  to 
speak  to  the  senate  on  the  afflictive  dispensation.  Mr.  Web- 
ster had  known  Mr.  Elmore  from  the  time  of  his  coming  into 
tlie  lower  house ;  and,  during  his  tour  to  the  south,  he  had  been 
indebted  to  him  for  personal  attentions,  which  had  made  a  last- 
ing impression  on  his  heart  He  now  repays  the  debt,  so  fiir 
as  words  can  do  it,  by  a  short  but  exceedingly  appropriate  ad- 
dress over  the  memory  of  his  friend. 

In  this  department  of  oratory,  in  fiict,  Mr.  Webster  has 
never  liad  his  equal  on  tliis  continent  He  always  knew, 
not  only  exactly  what  to  say,  but  exactly  what  not  to  say. 
He  was  most  happy  in  seizing  hold  of  the  striking  intellectual 
traits,  and  the  most  characteristic  virtues,  of  those  whom  he 
was  thus  called  to  mourn.  His  quotations,  on  such  occasions, 
as  well  as  his  references  to  historical  personages  of  comparable 
traits  and  talents,  have  long  been  celebrated  in  this  country, 
and  in  other  countries.  It  was  remarkable,  too,  that,  while  his 
funeral  orations  always  gave  the  highest  satisfaction  to  those 
most  deeply  interested,  he  never  praised  too  much,  nor  in  any 
way  exceeded  the  severest  demands  and  proprieties  of  an  occa- 
sion. All  these  excellencies  of  speech  liad  been  exemplified  in 
his  tributes  to  Joseph  Story  and  Jeremiah  Mason ;  and  they 
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were  now  again  exemplified  in  his  eulogies  of  the  two  senators 
from  South  Carolina. 

Soon,  however,  afflictive  as  these  deaths  had  been,  another 
death  occurred,  which,  from  the  exalted  position  as  well  as  the 
personal  merits  of  the  subject,  was  to  be  felt,  and  was  felt,  to 
the  extremities  of  the  republic.  On  the  9th  of  July,  1850,  at 
half-past  ten  o'clock,  Zachary  Taylor,  president  of  the  United 
States,  died  suddenly,  after  an  illness  of  only  a  few  days. 
Early  in  that  day,  while  Mr.  Butler  was  addressing  the  senate, 
Mr.  Webster,  by  leave  of  Mr.  Butler,  rose  and  announced  to 
the  senate  the  extreme  illness  of  the  president,  whereupon  the 
senate  immediately  adjourned ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  next 
day,  a  communication  addressed  by  Mr.  Fillmore  to  both 
houses  of  congress  was  read,  which  brought  to  the  senate  the 
first  official  mtelligence  of  the  heavy  bereavement  of  the 
nation. 

The  first  duty  of  congress,  of  course,  was  to  attend  to  the 
swearing  in  of  Mr.  Fillmore  as  acting  president  of  the  United 
States ;  and  accordingly,  immediately  after  the  reading  of  the 
communication  from  the  vice-president,  Mr.  Webster  rose  and 
read  to  the  senate  the  following  resolutions :  "  Resolved,  That 
the  two  houses  will  assemble  this  day  in  the  hall  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  at  twelve  o'clock,  to  be  present  at  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  constitution  to  the 
late  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  to  enable  him  to  dis- 
charge tiie  powers  and  duties  of  the  office  of  president  of  the 
United  States,  devolved  on  him  by  the  death  of  Zachary  Tay- 
lor, late  president  of  the  United  States.  Resolved,  That  the 
secretary  of  the  senate  present  the  above  resolution  to  the 
house  of  representatives  and  ask  its  concurrence  therein." 

This  necessary  duty  having  been  thus  discharged,  Mr. 
Downs,  senator  from  Louisiana,  addressed  the  senate  in  a  very 
touching  manner,  respecting  the  mournful  event  of  the  day,  and 
concluded  by  offering  a  series  of  appropriate  resolutions  the 
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•ccotkI  of  wlueti  emi^ttil«4  Mr.  WebsteTf  Mr«  Qtti^  and  MrJ 

Klri^.  a  cfnTintiittrf^  oq  tlm  ptit  cf  tbi  ttmie^  to  bd  i 
wtUi  II  MRiibr  t3uriimltl00  oil  ibo  pan  uf  tiM  t^m^,  fhr  Uir 
|iuMis  of  muklrii;  fulteUo  mmm§ammtm  for  tk;  fimi?ml 
Uurbl  of  llui  dopartod  pi«rid«it.  »lwwipc«  Mr-  Welister  ii 
niHlmti^ly  arc^  in  bk  pluoi  «nd  ddlvnvil  s  aili^,«IMi^  i 
c»iiii  riii^  what  ho  htul  li:U  Ixtunil  tD  My,  mrpeeilng  iii<t  i^omjia. 
lion  of  Gom  rul  Ta>Jc>tv  Man  a  talk ndfr  lo  be  lia|ipiJy  pt^tjwmed 
hy  mty  (x^rM^n,  uruL^  mxk  dmiBifliaiiOi^  of  Ian  gi^«MiVi  wul 
ta^^t  ihm  lliulv}  VVelMer,  Ii Je aloiOiliwcdlQM lo «ay,  bow^ 
t!Vor,  tiiatf  u.%  u^iiukl  under  all  wixtfii«ta2ii?os  tlie  orator  eiit(!t»l 
m  iVir&^y  n}ion  hw  KitUjiiet^  and  passed  &^  ^a^tly  aiid  e)«tf|u«ft)t]r 
thn/nijh  it,  a^  if  tlirr©  ^'*  r.  tu^  lUElHijItifc^H  in  ^  Vr  > 
callin*^  jinylhiiijr  ho  had  said  before,  and  of  course  without  sup- 
porting; his  ji>niK'r  stnU'iiients,  he  found  enough  m  the  life  and 
cliaractcr  of  thi'  ahic  ^•oimnanilt  r.  ilio  jrrood  citizi'n.  and  the 
hcricst  jin'^idciit  to  Mij»j>Iy.  aii-l  iiiort'  liiaii  supjtly.  all  the  re- 
(jiiiiH'iin'iil-;  of  tli(*  (M'casioii;  and  thrrc  are  ]»assaijes  in  that 
lnirf  sjM'cch  \\<»rtliy  to  hv-  rrniinil)rri><l  as  tcivinir  a  ij^-nuiiie 
iikonos  ot'hini,  who,  tiil  thi->  day,  has  no  bctti-r  or  more  desi- 
rahh'  niiMiiorJal  :  *"  I  mi^oosc,  ^ii-,"  says  the  speakor,  '^that  no 
ease  cvir  happened,  in  the  Mvy  best  days  of  the  IJoinan  re- 
piililie,  when  a  man  found  lliln-^eh'  clothed  with  the  highest  au- 
thority in  the  state,  nnd.-r  eii"eunistanees  more  repellinor  all 
KiispieioM  of  pei-soiial  application,  of  pursuinir  any  crooked  [>aths 
in  polities,  or  oi"  havintj;  heen  actuated  \)y  sinister  views  and 
purposes,  tliaii  in  the  aise  of  the  worthy,  and  eminent,  and  g<jod 
r.ian  whose  death  we  now  <]eplore. 

''  1 1  is  service  tlu'oui^h  life  was  mostly  on  the  frontier,  and 
always  a  hard  service,  often  in  combat  with  the  tribes  of  In- 
dians along  the  frontitT  for  so  many  thousands  of  niilos.  It 
has  been  justly  remarkeil,  by  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men 
whose  voice  was  ever  heard  in  these  houses,  that  it  is  not  in 
Indian  wars  that  heroes  arc  celebrated,  but  that  it  is  there  that 
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they  are  formed.  The  hard  service,  the  stem  discipline,  de- 
volving upon  all  those  who  have  a  great  extent  of  frontier  to 
defend,  often,  with  irregular  troops,  being  called  on  suddenly 
to  enter  into  contests  with  savages,  to  study  the  habits  of  sav- 
age life  and  savage  war,  in  order  to  foresee  and  overcome  their 
stratagems,  all  these  things  tend  to  make  hardy  military 
character. 

"  For  a  very  short  time,  sir,  I  had  a  connection  with  the  ex- 
ecutive government  of  this  country  ;  and  at  that  time  very  per- 
ilous and  embarrassing  circumstances  existed  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  the  Indians  on  the  borders,  and  war  was  actu- 
ally carried  on  between  the  United  States  and  the  Florida 
tribes.  I  very  well  remember  that  those  who  took  counsel 
together  on  that  occasion  officially,  and  who  were  desirous  of 
placing  the  military  command  in  the  safest  hands,  came  to  the 
conclusion,  that  there  was  no  man  in  the  service  more  fully 
uniting  the  qualities  of  military  ability  and  great  personal  pru- 
dence than  Zachary  Taylor;  and  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command. 

"  Unfortunately  his  career  at  the  head  of  this  government 
was  short  For  my  part,  in  all  that  I  have  seen  of  him,  I  have 
found  much  to  respect  and  nothing  to  condemn.  The  circum-  • 
stances  under  which  he  conducted  the  government,  for  the  short 
time  he  was  at  the  head  of  it,  have  been  such  as  not  to  give 
him  a  very  &vorable  opportunity  of  developing  his  principles 
and  his  policy,  and  carrying  them  out ;  but  I  believe  he  has 
left  on  the  minds  of  the  country  a  strong  impression,  first,  of 
his  absolute  honesty  and  integrity  of  duu-acter;  next,  of  his 
sound,  practical  good-sense ;  and,  lastly,  of  the  mildness,  kind- 
ness, and  friendliness  of  his  temper  toward  all  his  country- 
men. 

''  But  he  is  gone.  He  is  ours  no  more,  except  in  the  force  of 
his  example.  Sir,  I  heard  with  infinite  delight  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  my  honorable  friend  frt)m  Louisiana,  who  has  just 
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resumed  his  seat,  when  be  eamestJy  prated  that  this  ev€^ 
might  bo  used  to  soften  the  animosities,  to  alhy  party  critni- 
[katioQs  and  i^&erimiiiadonS)  aiid  to  reitore  fellowstiip  aiid  good 
feeling  among  the  varioua  sectiotiB  of  the  Union,  Mr,  Secre- 
tary, greot  as  is  our  loss  to-day,  it*  thiise  inestimable  and  inap- 
preciable blessings  sliall  have  been  Becured  to  us  even  by  the 
dciith  of  Zachary  Taylor,  they  have  not  bceji  purchased  at  too 
high  a  price ;  and  if  his  spirit^  ftom  the  regions  to  which  he 
lias  a^5oended,  could  see  tiieae  resulta  from  his  unexpected  and 
uQtinidy  end,  if  he  could  see  that  be  had  entwijicd  a  soldier's 
laurel  around  a  martyr's  crown,  he  would  say  es^ultiugly^ 
^lappy  am  I,  that  by  my  death  I  have  done  more  ibr  that 
country  which  I  loved  arid  served,  tlian  I  did  or  oould  do  by 
all  the  devotion  and  all  the  efforts  that  I  could  make  in  her  be- 
half during  the  abort  span  of  my  earthly  existence !'  ** 

AVhen  the  last  soleniti  respects  had  btjeu  pjiid  to  the  remains 
and  memory  of  the  departed  president^  the  discussir^Q  of  the 
c^m promise  measures  wn^^  iigaiu  resumed  j  and  it  was  at  titis 
time,  and  on  this  subject,  following  !Mr.  Butler,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, that  Mr.  Webster  delivered  his  last  speech,  and  uttered 
his  likst  word,  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  where  he  h^ 
been  so  long  the  aekiiowledged  head  among  its  orators  and 
statesmen*  It  was  delivered  on  the  17th  of  July,  1850 ;  and 
It  waa  immediately  issued  in  pamphlet,  in  which  form  it  ivaa 
extensively  cireulated  and  read  in  every  fiection  of  the  Union, 
It  was  a  yery  able  efF:>rt^  the  title-page  itself  bearing  suAicient 
proof,  tluit  die  pnxiuetion  Wiis  from  no  common  man*  IBs 
.tact  at  msiking  historieal  and  jKselJcal  ipiotations  has  been,  as 
before  seen,  greatly  celebrated  ;  hut  there  is  perhaps  no  exam- 
ple in  all  his  wriilng!^  of  a  perft^^tly  apposite  quotation^  sur- 
pass; ing  that  employed  as  the  motto  of  this  address.  He  had 
been  iiu^-iundei^toodj  misreprej?ented,  slandered,  abused,  at  homo 
in  Massuehusetts,  and  in  every  northern  state Jbr  having  yidded 
loo  much,  and  that  for  ambitious  purpose^  in  the  groat  contro 
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versy  still  raging ;  and  it  was  thought  by  many,  and  expressed 
by  some,  that  the  end  of  all  these  Union-saving  measures  would 
be,  or  might  be,  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Prophesies  of  nar 
tionjtl  disaster,  and  threats  of  a  personal  character,  had  been 
freely  lavished  by  the  northern  press  upon  Mr.  Webster ;  but 
he  had  stood  erect,  and  fnrm,  and  inmiovable,  conscious  of 
no  motive  for  his  conduct  but  that  of  being  useful  to  his  coun- 
try ;  and  now,  in  sending  to  the  world  his  concluding  effort  for 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  states,  he  calls  attention  to  an 
illustrious  crisis  in  English  history,  where  a  similar  spirit  oi 
conciliation  had  saved  the  kingdom,  by  quoting  the  memora- 
ble words  of  Burke :  *'  Alas!  alas!  when  will  this  speculating 
against  &ct  and  reason  end  1  What  will  quiet  these  passive 
fears  which  we  entertain  of  the  hostile  effect  of  a  conciliatory 
conduct  1  Is  all  authority  of  course  lost,  when  it  is  not  pushed 
to  the  extreme  1  All  these  objections  being  in  &ct  no  more 
than  suspicions,  conjectures,  divinations,  formed  in  defiance  of 
£ict  and  experience,  they  did  not  discourage  mo  from  entertain- 
ing the  idea  of  conciliatory  concession,  founded  on  the  princi- 
pies  which  I  have  stated."  What  could  have  been  more  to 
Mr.  Webster's  purpose  1  It  would  almost  seem,  when  the 
fiicts  in  both  cases  are  closely  compared,  and  when  the  lan- 
guage of  the  English  statesman  is  compared  with  what  the 
American  statesman  might  have  hoped  that  some  such  great 
authority  had  sometime  said,  that  the  event  and  the  comment 
had  both  occurred  expressly  for  the  benefit  and  use,  at  this  par- 
ticular crisis,  of  Mr.  Webster.  All  history,  and  the  entire 
range  of  literature,  could  scarcely  have  furnished  so  apt  a  pas- 
sage, which,  pi-obably,  occurred  to  the  mind  of  the  great  man 
the  moment  he  had  decided  to  fix  a  motto  to  his  performance. 
Such  was  the  compass  of  his  reasoning,  and  such  the  prompt* 
ness  of  his  intellectual  Acuities,  till  the  very  closing  period  and 
last  days  of  his  existence ! 
Having  given,  on  a  former  page,  the  first  words  uttered  by 
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Mr.  Wt'bstcr  in  the  congre.«i.s  of  the  United  States,  the  period 
bis  now  come  when  his  hvst  words  can  bo  here  reconled  ;  and 
it  will  be  evident  that  they  are  words  worthy,  not  only  of  pe- 
rusal, and  of  simple  recollection,  but  of  being  written  aiu3  en- 
graved on  the  most  durable  matt^rial,  in  characters  to  be  read 
by  all  his  countrymen,  and  especially  by  those  who  have  inno- 
cently misunderstood  him.  After  having  finished  the  argii- 
meut  ui  the  case,  in  which  he  had  shown  that  the  com  promises 
proposed  to  be  made,  between  the  north  and  the  south,  were 
legitimate  subjects  of  compromise,  and  ttiat,  as  matters  of  pub- 
lic interest,  they  were  not  all  on  either  side,  but  were  sucli  as 
very  iau-ly  and  equally  balanced  each  other,  he  brings  the  sen- 
ate to  a  final  decision  ])y  asking  what  is  to  be  done,  and  then 
telling  them  plaiidy  what  he  shall  do,  wliatever  course  may  be 
pursued  by  others  :  "  And  now,  Mr.  President,  to  return  at 
last  Uj  the  principal  and  important  question  before  us,  What 
arc  we  to  do  1  How  are  we  to  bring  this  emergent  and  press- 
hig  question  to  an  issue  and  an  end  ?  Here  have  we  been 
seven  and  a  half  months,  disputing  about  points  which,  in  my 
judgment,  are  of  no  pi-actical  importance  to  one  or  the  other 
|»art  of  the  country.  Are  we  to  dwell  forever  upon  a  single 
topic,  a  single  idea  ?  Are  w^e  to  forget  all  the  purposes  for 
which  governments  are  instituted,  and  continue  everlastingly 
to  dispute  about  that  which  is  of  no  essential  consequence  1  I 
think,  sir,  the  country  calls  upon  us  loudly  and  imperatively  to 
settle  this  question.  1  think  that  tlie  whole  world  is  looking  to  see 
whether  this  great  popular  government  can  get  through  such  a 
crisis^  We  are  the  observed  of  all  observers.  It  is  not  to  be 
disputed  or  doubted,  that  the  eyes  of  all  Christendom  are  upon 
us.  We  Lave  stood  through  many  trials.  Can  we  not  stand 
through  this,  which  takes  so  much  the  character  of  a  sectional 
controversy  ?  Gin  we  stand  that  ?  There  is  no  inquiring  man 
in  all  Europe  who  does  not  ask  himself  that  question  every 
day,  when  ho  reads  the  inteUigenco  of  the  morning.     Can  thb 
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country,  with  one  set  of  interests  at  the  south,  and  another  set 
of  interests  at  the  north,  and  tlicse  interests  supposed,  but 
falsely  supjwsed,  to  be  at  variance  ;  can  this  people  see  what  is 
so  evident  to  the  whole  world  bcsjide,  that  this  Union  is  their 
main  hope  and  greatest  benefit,  and  that  their  interests  in  every 
part  are  entirely  compatible]  Can  they  see,  and  will  they 
feel,  that  their  prosperity,  their  respectability  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  their  happiness  at  home,  depend  upon 
the  maintenance  of  their  Union  and  their  constitution  ?  That 
is  the  question.  I  agree  that  local  divisions  are  apt  to  warp 
the  underrstandings  of  men,  and  to  excite  a  belligerent  feeling 
between  section  and  section.  It  is  natunil,  in  times  of  irrita- 
tion, for  one  part  of  the  country  to  say.  If  you  do  that,  I  will 
do  this,  and  so  get  up  a  feeling  of  hostility  and  defiance.  Then 
annen  belligerent  legislation,  and  then  an  a[>peal  to  arms.  The 
question  is,  whether  we  have  the  true  patriotism,  the  Ameri- 
Ciuiism,  necc^^^iry  to  carry  us  through  such  a  trial.  The  whole 
world  is  looking  toward  us  with  extreme  anxiety.  For  my- 
self, I  propose,  sir,  to  abide  by  the  principles  and  the  purposes 
which  1  have  avowed.  I  shall  stand  by  the  Union,  and  by  all 
who  stand  Ijy  it.  I  shall  do  justice  to  the  wht>le  c<3untry,  ac- 
cording to  the  be>t  of  my  ability,  in  all  I  say,  and  act  for  the 
gocKl  of  the  whole  c<:)untry  in  all  I  do.  1  mean  t<j  stand  upon 
the  constitution.  1  need  no  other  platform.  I  shall  know  but 
one  cx>untry.  The  ends  1  aim  at  shall  be  my  country's, 
my  Goii's,  and  truth's.  1  was  born  an  American;  I  will  live 
an  American ;  1  shall  die  an  Americiui ;  and  1  intend  to  per- 
form the  duties  incumbent  upon  me  in  that  chanocter  to  the 
end  of  my  career.  1  mean  to  do  this,  with  absolute  disregard 
of  j)ersonal  consetiuences.  What  are  personal  consequences] 
What  is  the  individujil  man,  with  all  the  good  or  evil  that  may 
betide  him,  in  comparison  with  the  good  or  evil  which  may 
befall  a  great  cM3untry  in  a  crisis  like  this,  and  in  the  midst  of 
great  transactions  which  concern  that  country's  fote  ?    Let  the 
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consequences  be  what  they  will,  I  am  careless.  No  man  can 
suffer  too  much,  and  no  man  can  fall  too  soon,  if  he  suffer  or 
if  be  fall  in  defence  of  the  liberties  and  constitution  of  his 
country." 

The  death  of  General  Taylor,  and  the  unexpected  as  well  as 
needless  if  not  factious  resignation  of  his  cabinet,  threw  upon 
Mr.  Fillmore,  suddenly  and  at  an  evil  time,  the  task  always 
difficult,  even  under  circumstances  the  most  favorable  for  de- 
liberation, of  nominating  a  new  cabinet  It  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
that  Mr.  Fillmore  would  have  chosen  to  have  the  former  mem- 
bers hold  office,  at  least  till  he  could  find  time,  after  being  thus 
called  upon  to  assume  the  reins  of  government,  to  look  care- 
fully into  a  duty,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  could 
never  have  formed  with  him  the  subject  of  a  moment's  con- 
templation. It  is  understood,  too,  that  he  gave  utterance  of 
his  desires  to  this  effect ;  but,  even  if  that  were  so,  no  heed  was 
given  to  his  wishes.  In  a  day,  in  an  hour,  he  was  compelled 
to  appoint  all  his  ministers,  or  leave  the  departments  of  gov- 
ernment without  their  proper  officers.  Thus  forced  to  act.  Mid 
to  act  at  a  time  when  a  mistiike  would  have  proved  fatal  to  his 
administration,  and  perhaps  fatal  to  tlie  existence  of  the  repub- 
lic, he  laid  his  commands  upon  a  stiitesman,  for  the  first  posi- 
tion in  his  cabinet,  whose  views  corresponded  very  exactly  with 
his  own,  and  who,  for  nearly  forty  years,  had  shown  himself  to 
be,  not  only  superior  to  the  most  distinguished  of  his  country- 
men, but  equal  to  any  demand  tliat  had  ever  been  made  upon 
him.  That  man,  it  need  not  bo  said,  was  Daniel  Webster. 
With  his  assistance,  and  guided  by  the  conscious  integrity  of 
his  own  honest  heart,  Mr.  Fillmore  commenced  an  administra- 
tion, which,  for  the  fundamental  and  serious  difficulties  sur- 
roimding  it,  bears  no  comparison  with  the  most  difficult  of 
former  administrations,  and  which  would  suffer  nothing  by 
a  comparison,  for  honesty  and  uprightness,  with  the  most 
illustrious. 
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Both  before  and  immediately  after  going  into  Mr.  Fillmore's 
cabinet,  Mr.  Webster  received  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  opprobrium  and  opposition  encountered 
by  him,  as  many  tokens  of  continued  confidence,  as  he  had  ever 
received  in  any  equal  period  of  his  life.  Letters  of  approval, 
of  commendation,  of  eulogy,  came  to  him  from  all  sections  of 
the  country,  but  mostly  from  the  north.  Men  of  the  first  dis- 
tinction, and  even  members  of  the  democratic  party,  who  had 
never  before  felt  compelled  to  do  him  justice,  as  well  as  hun- 
dreds of  his  fellow-dtizens  of  New  England,  and  among  them 
his  old  friends  and  neighbors  of  New  Hampshire  and  Massa- 
chusets,  now  wrote  to  him  in  terms  of  praise  which  caused  him 
to  shed  tears  of  gratitude  for  the  kindness  and  truthfulness  man- 
ifested toward  him.  From  the  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  the 
philanthropist  of  Boston,  fh)m  the  Hon.  Isaac  Hill,  the  well- 
known  democratic  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  from  a  large 
number  of  citizens  of  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  from  an 
equal  or  a  lai^er  number  of  the  citizens  of  Medford,  of  the 
same  state,  from  R.  H.  Gardiner,  Esq.,  in  behalf  of  the  inhab- 
itants living  along  the  banks  of  the  Kennebec  river,  from  the 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Price,  who  addressed  him  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Webster's  old  neighbors  in  New  Hampshire,  from  various 
persons  of  the  first  consideration  living  throughout  the  middle 
states,  from  George  Griswold,  Esq.,  who  conveyed  to  him  an 
invitation  to  visit  the  city  of  New  York,  signed  by  more  than 
five  thousand  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  great  commercial 
metropolis,  as  well  as  fh)m  numerous  other  sources,  letters 
came  flying  to  him,  with  almost  every  post  for  months,  bear- 
ing  to  him  the  most  cordial  approbation  of  his  course.  Never, 
perhaps,  at  any  moment  of  his  life,  did  he  receive  so  many  and 
so  substantial  proofs  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by 
the  first  men  of  the  republic ;  and  never,  it  may  be,  consider- 
ing the  abuse  falling  upon  him  fit)m  other  quarters,  did  he  ever 
rely  so  serenely  on  a  quiet  consciousness  of  having  done  hi^ 
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duty,  c^  witJt  a  (mnet  t^m^ce  oa  the  tiruU  )t»tk«  vineH  be  h»^ 
[ieved  woolil  ultimatelj  Im  dona  Imi,  tlan  lit  tlw  moonaii 
wht^n  be  compioii^l  liii  fwvsr  ^m  m  member  of  ibe  Amtfrfiiaft 
^^otigiiMtt^  and  etiierei  ofKxi  hkt  diilae%  mhkk  be  OKtst  hav9 
MiQii^mei  &l£  mjglit  not  im  oT  Icnig  ctjoiiotMOis,  as  Hm  firm 
(milium  tiffioer  uif  Mr.  flUaior«'V  aiJsiiitij^ur^tlGa  XIms  gTMi 
mais  indoed,  in  ruapaei  to  hli  fepititloiu  Imil  now  pikiaud, 
Tbe  country  haii  had  tm*  m  jililgc  faiio,  not  br  Ins  Till  of 
Marcli  speech  iJ^nei  bot  llf  a  aanlid  aiiU  fdi  ijeiuiol  of  all  bis 
ep^b^  tboae  of  liM|  la  fMH  aa  aft -gjiiia  r Jjllm  to  tbe 
namt^  gcnefsl  eubjed  TW^ieaia-rf  jii%row^iitp»«ow  tini^ 
iiig  in  hit  iavor ;  and  he  foutid  hiniael^  iftv  Ua  iMI  genefml 
misutidenitaiKiing  with  his  cotwtitYieats,  ni|Mf)Ir  rimug  to  bia 
orlj^oa]  podition  witi*  thom,  with  a  fair  prcKj^«?ct,  iiot  bow  to  bo 
dij^ipf^jintcd,  of  reaching  an  pniiQeooe  among  them  as  maeb 
higher  thjui  he  wouKl  have  hclVI,  as  \m  s^icritktis  for  the  liar- 
rjiony  iisui  j>r(jr?p*.^ritv  of  Lht?  oiuntry  bkl  beei>  more  than  earn- 
manly  mibundtirstood  and  iiiisrcprescntoil  bj  thetm  : 


Lnu  sH-ariit  tip^Hi  n  d>aii,  wIi^d  mioe  Uiq  ltd 
ftf  itjp  fan  ill  jm  hi>r  of  v.FT3ttimt?ly 

Butja-ii  t/K^  jriiiijortal  ditiiimtist  1ms  dst^whero  smJt 

WtiiUT*  jrptJi  |,irn2ltjiMA  ji.'wiil  la  his  himJ.'^ 

AJ^d  a  popt  of  jruld^r  ^oimis,  htit  of  deep  t*SpiTH(?rice,  has 
Uilih'd  a  Ltmelndinj;  SLjUinii.iil,  which,  m  thii  ease,  may  be  re- 
gnnled  in  the  light  of  a  luvdicUoii; 


**  ItcjiTrfi  but  trl**^  diif  vtriiir  li^-  nfntcttoR»; 
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On  entering  the  second  time  the  department  of  state,  Mr. 
Webster  had  no  great  amount  of  labor  to  perform  in  Iboking 
up  the  condition  of  our  relations  to  other  countries.  All  these 
relations  he  understood  as  well  as  any  other  citizen  of  the 
country ;  and  his  predecessor  had  left  no  chronic  difficulties, 
such  as  the  socrcUiry  had  found  in  the  department  when  in 
office  under  Mr.  Tyler,  to  embarrass  him  in  the  dischai^e  of 
his  regular  duties.  The  controversy  between  New  Mexico  and 
Texas,  in  respect  to  boundary,  which  Mr.  Webster  had  urged 
congress  to  settle  by  legislation,  was  still  pending ;  and  he  had 
scarcely  taken  possession  of  liis  department,  when  his  attention 
was  called  to  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  P.  H.  Bell,  governor  of 
Texas,  to  President  Taylor,  asking  information  in  relation  to 
the  nature  and  limits  of  the  military  authority,  which,  by  the 
advice  and  direction  of  General  Taylor,  had  been  extended  over 
that  part  of  New  Mexico  claimed  by  Texas.  Had  Mr.  Web- 
ster's advice  as  a  senator  been  followed,  such  a  question  could 
not  have  existed  ;  but,  it  being  now  on  hand,  he  addresses  him- 
self to  it  with  his  customary  candor  and  ability.  He  takes  the 
ground  that  the  authority  set  up  over  New  Mexico  was  mili- 
tary, because  that  province  came  into  our  possession  by  mili- 
tary conquest ;  that  it  would  continue,  of  course,  only  so  long 
as  New  Mexico  should  continue  to  be  without  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment authorized  by  congress ;  and  that,  until  such  a  gov- 
ernment should  bo  established,  the  question  of  boundaries  be- 
tween the  province  and  the  state  would  remain  unchanged,  so 
far  as  anything  done  or  to  be  done  either  by  Texas  or  New 
Mexico  could  be  supposed  to  affect  the  subject  The  author- 
ity now  exercised  in  New  Mexico  would  be  maintained ;  but 
in  relation  to  the  (juestion  of  boundary,  which  Wi»  a  question 
for  congress  to  decide,  the  president  had  no  duty  and  conse- 
quently no  concern. 

On  the  SOUi  of  September,  1850,  the  Chevalier  J,  q^  Xli^^^^ 
maun,  charge  d'afi^res  of  his  majesty,  the  emperor  ^^  Vn^^ 
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addressed  an  olBcla!  nota  to  the  secretary  of  etate  of  the  United 
States,  remonstrating,  in  the  name  of  his  government,  agninst 
the  niissbn  of  Mn  Dudley  Mann,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  Hun- 
gzit-Inn  revolution,  had  b^n  despatched  hy  the  American  presi- 
dent to  proceed  to  Austria  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  and  re- 
iiiltt(i;g  to  Wflshnigton  authentic  and  reliable  information,  from 
time  to  time,  in  relation  to  that  in  teres  ting  struggle-  Mr, 
Mann  bad  lieen  so  prudent  in  his  movements,  wbile  residing 
and  traveling  in  Austria,  that  the  fir^t  intelligence  of  his  liav- 
iiig  been  there  at  all  was  received  by  the  imperial  government 
fi-om  a  message  of  the  American  president  to  his  congr^gL 
This  fiiet  alone  should  have  hecu  suJheient  proo^  even  to  Atis- 
triftj  as  il  must  liave  been  to  all  other  governments,  that  no- 
tliing  injurious  )iad  been  done  to  the  authority  of  the  emperor 
ill  his  dominions ;  but  tlie  object  of  that  misision,  the  seeking 
of  information  witli  a  view  to  an  early  reoogitition  of  Hunga- 
riiui  iiidependonce,  especially  when  honestly  avowed  by  ij>, 
Fillmore,  roused  die  ire  of  the  impi^rial  Francis  Joseph,  who, 
like  a  youlJiful  Hotspur  as  he  was,  demanded  aa  immediate 
ackiiiwledgment,  on  our  ptirt,  with  something  like  a  guaranty 
of  better  behavior  for  the  future.  Not  only  was  the  topic  of 
\he  note  of  the  cliaigu  ridiculous,  but  tiie  style  of  it  was  abnosl 
silly ;  and  tiie  whole  demand,  both  a^  to  matter  and  manner 
ocJy  cxclt«d  the  risibilities  of  Mr.  Webster, 

His  answer  has  been  ascribed,  at  least  in  the  gossip  of  thi 
day,  to  Mr.  Everett ;  the  newspapers^  hi  fact,  liave  publjslied  i 
claim  as  set  up  by  tliat  gentleman  to  the  authorship  of  this  per 
fortnance ;  but,  if  there  is  not  a  plain  mistake  somewhere,  then 
is  certainly  no  suflieicnt  proof  of  any  such  paternity,  or  of  anj 
just  claim  to  it;  while  tJte  fact  of  its  liaving  been  for  four  yean 
univer^dly  asci'ibed  to  Mr*  Websterj  and  oven  lauded  by  Mr 
Everett  i\s  one  of  Mr  Webstcj's  most  happy  eJtbrts;,  leaves  nc 
gnmt  reason  lo  doubt  upon  this  subject  Were  it  ev^  true 
that  Mr*  Webster  was  ill  at  the  time  the  letter  to  Mr.  Hula& 
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mann  was  oomposed ;  that  Mr.  Everett  may  have  been  cm- 
ployed  by  Mr.  Webster  to  write  out  a  draft  of  it ;  and  that 
that  draft,  in  Mr.  Everett's  own  hand,  is  still  extant — all  this 
would  do  but  little  toward  confirming  the  authorship  to  Mr. 
Everett  Let  it  be  granted,  indeed,  that  the  American  secre- 
tary, sick  at  home,  availed  himself  of  the  help  of  his  distin- 
guished friend ;  that  he  talked  over  the  subject,  as  he  was  cer- 
tainly able  and  would  scarcely  foil  to  do,  item  by  item,  with 
him ;  and  that  those  items,  thus  matured,  were  then  actually 
vrritten  down  by  him,  to  be  afterwards  revised  and  corrected, 
as  is  known  to  be  the  feet,  by  Mr.  Webster,  If  all  this  ser- 
vice, and  a  great  deal  more,  would  transfer  authorehip  from 
the  origiDal  mind  to  an  assistant,  however  distinguished  that 
assistant  might  be  himself  for  talents,  the  world  would  at  once 
have  to  make  out  a  new  list  of  authors,  which  would  dispossess 
the  greatest  geniuses  of  all  times  of  the  titles  by  which  they 
have  held  their  fame.  Shakspeare,  by  such  a  canon,  would 
cease  to  be  Shakspeare ;  and,  by  the  same  rule,  Paradise  Lost 
would  be  set  down  as  written,  not  by  Milton,  but  by  Milton'a 
daughters.  But  there  is  no  room  even  for  such  a  supposition, 
nor  for  such  an  argument  "The  correspondence  with  the 
Austrian  charg6  d'affiures,**  says  Mr.  Everett,  in  his  brief  but 
summary  biography  of  Mr.  Webster,  "  is  the  worthy  comple- 
ment, after  an  inter\'al  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  to  the  pro- 
found discussion  of  international  politics  contained  in  the  speech 
of  January,  1824,  on  the  revolution  of  Greece,  and  that  of  1826, 
on  the  congress  of  Panama."  This  is  Mr.  Everett's  eulogium 
on  the  letter ;  and  he  certainly  could  have  uttered  no  higher 
one,  as  he  well  knew,  than  to  compare  it  with  either  of  the  two 
illustrious  speeches,  which,  for  everything  constituting  master- 
pieces, have  been  but  seldom  equaled  even  by  Mr.  Webster ; 
nor  is  it  at  all  supposable,  that  such  a  citizen  as  Edward  Eve- 
rett, hitherto  so  disingenuous  in  all  his  conduct,  at  least  so 
praised  for  every  noble  trait  of  character,  would  stoop  so  low 
VOL.  I.  S  28 
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as  to  claim  another  man's  work,  or  load  with  eulogy  an  efibrt 
of  his  own. 

This  reply  to  Hiilsemann,  therefore,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  circumstances  of  its  composition,  must  now  go  down  to  fu- 
ture generations,  as  the  work,  the  undoubted  work,  in  every 
respect  really  affecting  authorship,  of  Mr.  Webster ;  and  it  is 
undeniably,  in  every  way,  though  not  the  ablest  of  his  perform- 
ances, a  production  worthy  of  his  genius.  It  was  at  once 
greatly  celebrated.  Not  only  by  the  newspapers  of  the  day, 
but  by  several  historical  and  authentic  publications,  the  Amer- 
ican public  had  just  been  put  in  possession  of  very  perfect  in- 
formation in  respect  to  the  origin,  progress,  and  results  of  the 
Hungarian  revolution ;  and,  on  the  appearance  of  the  secreta- 
ry's answer,  they  were  well  prepared  to  understand  its  argu- 
ments and  its  allusions,  whose  point  would  otherwise  have  been 
lost  upon  them.  His  main  position,  that  the  emperor  of  Austria 
had  no  right  to  complain  of  this  government  for  being  friendly 
to  struggles  similar  to  that  by  which  we  had  established  the 
liberty  and  happiness  of  this  country,  was  as  conclusive  as  it 
was  patriotic ;  and  his  retort,  that  the  very  complaint,  founded 
on  an  avowal  of  the  American  president  to  his  own  congress, 
of  an  unjustifiable  interference  on  our  part  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  a  foreign  government,  was  itself  just  such  an  act  of 
improper  interference,  though  obvious  enough,  was  of  a  charac- 
ter to  give  infinite  delight  to  the  masses  of  our  people ;  but 
when  they  read  those  passages,  in  which  the  secretary  magni- 
fies his  native  land,  "  in  comparison  with  which  the  possessions 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  are  but  as  a  patch  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face," which,  consequently,  could  not  dream  of  deterring  "either 
the  government  or  the  people  of  the  United  States  fn)m  exer- 
cising, at  their  o9fn  discretion,  the  rights  belonging  to  them  as 
an  independent  nation,  and  of  forming  and  expressing  their 
own  opinions,  freely  and  at  all  times,"  their  enthusiasm  over- 
passed all  ordinary  bounds.     ITie  whole  communication,  in 
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&ct,  though  not  to  be  compared  with  the  secretary's  lett^  to 
Lord  Ashburton  on  impressment,  and  to  several  other  of  hk 
productions,  carried  in  it  the  elements  of  very  great  popular- 
ity, and  rose  immediately  to  an  extraordinary  celebrity,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  It  was  translated  into  the  Ger- 
man language ;  and  thousands  of  copies  of  it  are  said  to  have 
been  surreptitiously  circulated  even  in  the  Austrian  dominions. 
In  this  country,  it  is  really  humiliating  to  add,  this  simple  com- 
munication, to  which  Mr.  Webster  could  have  attached  no 
great  importance,  which  was  the  production  of  a  playful  mo^ 
ment,  and  which  cost  him  not  half  the  labor  of  thought  be- 
stowed on  some  individual  pages  of  his  acknowledged  master- 
pieces, was  seized  upon  by  superficial  people,  prior  to  the  soo- 
ceeding  presidential  nomination,  as  a  chief  reason  for  making 
him  the  next  president  of  the  republic !  An  office  which  had 
not  been  gained  by  a  long  life  of  services  the  most  illustrious, 
but  which  could  be  won  or  offered  on  terms  so  cheap  and  by 
merit  so  comparatively  shallow,  could  scarcely  be  coveted  by 
any  high-mmded  man,  and  would  certmnly  be  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  such  a  citizen  as  Daniel  Webster !  A  people,  who 
could  make  the  choice  of  their  first  magistrate  rest  op  such  a 
basis,  on  tiie  writing  of  a  letter,  would  be  on  a  par  with  the 
nation  that  ^ould  suspend  the  same  interest  on  the  fortune  of  a 
battie,  and,  in  either  case,  would  not  fail  to  meet  the  curse  of  be- 
ing ruled  by  the  most  unworthy  and  inferior  of  their  number ! 
For  several  years  preceding  tiiese  events,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  extension  of  our  country,  the  capitol  at  .Wash- 
ington had  been  felt  by  congress,  and  by  all  visitors,  to 
be  too  small  for  the  purposes  of  so  great  a  nation ;  and,  conse- 
quentiy,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1850,  an  act  was  passed 
by  both  houses,  making  provision  for  the  enlargement  of  tho 
edifice  according  to  such  plan  as  might  receive  the  approval  of 
the  president  The  work  was  to  be  undertaken  and  carried  on 
under  his  direction;  and,  therefore,  early  in  his  administration, 
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Mr*  Fillmore  employed  an  architect,  approved  oi"  a  plan,  ADd 

made  every  suitable  preparation  for  commendiig  opemtiona 
during  the  spring  or  summer  of  the  following  year.  By  the 
last  of  June,  all  things  were  ready  lor  laying  tie  comer-^tODe ; 
but  tbja  pleasing  ceremony  was  deferred  that  it  might  take 
place  on  the  anmversary  day  of  American  independence,  a  day 
which  could  hardly  receive  a  more  suitable  eommemoratioii* 
The  comer-stone  of  the  original  building  had  been  laid  by 
Washington  on  the  18th  of  September,  1793.  He  had  hem 
assisted  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  that  period;  and, 
when  Mn  Fill  more  waa  to  perform  a  aimilar  duty,  to  make 
the  occasion  most  memorable,  he  relied  on  the  preseaee,  and 
aid,  and  eloquence  of  Daniel  Webster.  After  the  ceremony 
of  dep<^iting  the  stone  had  been  oomploted,  Mr.  Webster  stood 
up  before  the  vast  assemblage^  %vhich  was  probably  as  Jai^  a 
body  of  people  as  had  ever  been  S4^en  in  one  place  a.t  Wash- 
ington^ and  pronounced  that  oration,  which,  for  appi^priateo^s 
to  the  occasion,  for  sound  political  wisdom,  for  patriotic  senti' 
ment,  and  for  all  his  charactei'i&tie  flilicity  of  exprtssion,  may 
well  stand  and  go  dowu  to  posterity  as  the  last  great  pei*fonn- 
aiice  of  the  first  orator  and  statesman  of  his  country.  It  will 
bo  read  and  admired  while  there  is  a  country,  a  free  country, 
in  enlightened,  patriotio,  American  republic^  to  admire  any- 
thing worthy  of  admiration. 

It  was  during  this  first  year  of  Mr.  Fillmore's  admlnistra* 
tion,  that  the  expedition  of  Lopez  against  Cuba  came  to  m  just 
and  yet  so  sad  a  termination.  Its  iU  suooess^  however,  did  but 
little  in  suppressing  the  adventurous  spirit  that  had  inspired 
that  movement*  Cuba,  if  addod  to  the  Union,  would  not  only 
soon  constitute  a  soulJiem  and  a  alavcvholding  state,  but  it 
might  be  made,  and  doubUess  would  be  made,  the  great  slave- 
mart  of  all  the  other  alave-holding  states^  The  object  of  this 
corpodition  had  been  Co  revolutionize  the  island  as  the  hrst  step 
towards  its  annexation  to  this  republic ;  and  Lopez,  a  worthJoat 
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but  bold  adventurer,  and  a  Spaniard,  who  held  his  life  dieap, 
had  been  employed  as  the  most  fit  person,  considering  his  na* 
tionality  and  his  fearlessness  of  character,  to  conduct  it  He 
had  been  successfiil  in  alluring  many  thoughtless  and  equally 
worthless  young  men  of  this  country,  gathered  from  the  oor- 
ruptest  portions  of  our  great  Atlantic  cities,  and  in  thus  draw- 
ing together  quite  an  army.  His  headrquarters,  before  em- 
bai'king,  had  been  made  at  New  Orleans ;  but,  on  landing  on 
the  island,  after  a  few  slight  successes,  he  had  been  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  troops  of  the  colonial  government.  He  was  himself 
garroted,  or  strangled,  according  to  an  old  Spanish  custom ; 
and  he  died  with  the  firmness  of  a  desperado,  fifty  of  his  fol- 
lowers suffered  a  similar  fate ;  and  the  remainder  of  his  delu- 
ded band,  except  a  few  who  were  pardoned,  were  carried  in 
chains  to  Spain  to  await  the  orders  of  the  imperial  government 
This  termination  of  things  so  disappointed  their  friends  and 
sympathizers  at  home,  that  excessive  feelings  began  to  mani- 
fest themselves  in  several  of  our  great  cities,  among  the  lower 
population ;  and,  at  New  Orleans,  the  disappomtment  was  so 
intense,  that  the  rabble  rushed  upon  the  office  of  the  Spanish 
consul,  tore  up  or  seriously  insulted  and  mutilated  the  Spanish 
flag,  and  even  fell  upon  the  property  and  persons  of  peaceable 
Spanish  citizens,  committing  outrages  of  a  veiy  unusual  and 
heinous  character. 

In  this  condition  of  affiurs,  the  Spanish  minister  at  Washii^- 
ton,  Don  Oalderon  de  la  Barca,  addressed  a  note  to  Mr.  Web* 
ster,  dated  October  14th,  1851,  compUumng  of  these  outrages^ 
and  demanding  immediate  reparation  at  the  hands  of  the  fede- 
ral government  His  demand  was  entirely  just;  and  Mr. 
Webster  sent  him  a  reply,  dated  the  13th  of  November,  cor- 
dially condemning,  in  the  name  of  the  American  government, 
this  ill-starred  and  wicked  expedition,  and  promising  every 
posedble  and  constituti<Hial  satisfaction  for  the  excesses  at  New 
Orleans,  which  the  president  had  power  to  make.    This  move- 
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ment  against  Qiba,  wHeh  was  sougbt  after  for  the  immom 
purposes  before  eftflted,  couM  not  fail  to  meet  with  the  mos 
settled  and  <3etermiQed  opposition  of  the  socretary ;  ftnd  th< 
president  himself  was  efiually  resolved,  shutting  his  eyes  to  &l 
oonsiderations  of  peisonal  popularity,  either  at  the  south  oi 
north,  to  call  Into  action  the  entire  military  force  of  the  ooue 
tiy,  if  Eeoessiary,  to  put  down  an  enterprise  so  unjust  in  itseli 
30  injurious  to  our  fair  name  abroad,  and  so  destructive  of  al 
sound  political  morality  at  home.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  ii 
fectj  that  the  country  owes  it  to  that  high-minded  administra 
tion,  that  the  escutcheon  oPliberty  was  not  at  that  time  blottet 
with  a  crime,  which  would  have  dishonored  mid  weakened  tL 
abroad,  and  covered  the  hc&  of  every  worthy  and  welKmean 
ing  citizen  with  shame.  It  was  a  poor  time,  oertainly,  witl 
Millard  Fdlmore  as  president^  and  with  Daniel  Webster  in  tlu 
chair  of  state,  to  undertake  e.vpodltions  of  attack  and  conqties 
upon  the  rightffll  possessions  of  our  neighbors.  Heaven  gran 
that  all  future  presidents,  and  all  succeeding  secretariea,  maj 
imitate  the  rectitude  and  justice  of  their  example ! 

Immediately  following  this  correspondence  with  the  SpaniaJ 
ministerj  Mr.  Webster  dispatched  a  letter  to  Mr,  Borringer 
oiir  minister  at  the  court  of  J^Ladjid,  iiioliciting  in  the  m<»t  elc 
quent  term^  the  release  of  those  Ament^n  prisoners,  who  hm 
been  captured  in  Qiba,  and  who  were  now  under  sentence  o: 
beii^  sent  to  the  Spanish  mines.  This  letter  is  wholly  charai 
teristic  of  Mr,  Wet^ter,  It  opens  with  a  true  history  of  a] 
the  fiicts  of  the  case,  honorably  stated  in  theii'  full  force,  bxh 
closes  with  an  appeal  to  tbe  nuignanimityf  and  clemency,  ani 
better  judgment  of  the  Spanish  government^  which  could  nc 
&il  to  convince  and  move  either  a  philanthropic  or  a  pruden 
mmd,  Tbe  court  of  Madrid  felt  tlie  for<?e  of  this  appeal  j  anc 
in  a  short  time,  Mr.  Webster  had  the  happiness  to  learn,  tha 
a  hundred  and  dxty-two  of  his  un&rtunate  but  not  blamelea 
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countrymen  liad  been  restored  to  their  families,  if  not  to  a 
'  proper  life  and  conduct,  entirely  through  his  means. 

Among  the  individuals  captured  and  seized  by  the  authori- 
ties of  Cuba,  was  John  S.  Thrasher,  a  native-bom  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  who,  many  years  before,  had  gone  to  the  island 
in  pursuit  of  business,  and  who  had  finally  settled  down  as  a 
citizen  of  Cuba,  and  taken  die  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Spanish 
crown.    This  person,  while  the  movenient  against  Cuba  was 
in  a  state  of  preparation,  had  some  connection,  it  is  said,  with 
the  publication  of  a  newspaper ;  and  when  the  invaders  were 
on  the  island,  before  and  afler  their  defeat  and  capture,  he  was 
accused  of  administering  to  their  aid  and  comfort    It  was 
pretty  dear,  in  fact,  at  the  time  these  events  transpired,  that 
Mr.  Thrasher  had  chosen  to  leave  hb  native  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  his  residence  within  the  limits  and  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  anotlier  government ;  that,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  full  protection  of  the  Spanish  laws,  without  which  his 
business  could  not  have  been  so  well  or  so  profitably  conducted, 
he  had  sworn  fealty  to  the  Spanish  crown,  promising  to  abide 
by  and  observe  all  the  regulations  of  the  country  where  he  had 
voluntarily  taken  up  his  residence ;  but  that,  contrary  to  all 
good  principle,  he  had  broken  his  £iith  with  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment, from  the  beginning  of  this  adventure,  by  secretly 
sympathizing  with  it,  and  aiding  its  plans  of  conquest,  as  he 
could  not  have  done  without  his  legal  and  acknowledged  char- 
acter as  a  Spanish  citizen.    He  had  been  caught  in  his  mal- 
practices, however,  tried,  condemned,  and  sent  to  Spain  to 
spend  eight  years  at  hard  labor.     His  friends  at  home  delayed 
not,  of  course,  to  make  application  to  tlie  American  gov- 
emment  in  his  behalf;  and,  before  there  was  time  to  search 
out  the  facts  in  the  case,  they  very  unjustly  complained 
of  the  tardiness  of  Mr.  Webster  in  not  answering  theur  demand 
more  speedily.    This  complamt  was  permitted  to  find  its  way 
into  the  public  prints ;  and  all  the  democratic  journals,  or  a 
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repeat  the  oflfenoe  for  which  he  was  at  that  time  condemned. 
Mr.  Webster's  sagacity  was  never  shallow ;  and  his  power  of 
purpose  was  utterly  resistless  when  he  acted  under  a  settled 
conviction  that  he  was  right.  Happy  for  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Webster  that  this  last  distmguished  act,  as  an  American  states- 
man, was  an  act  of  mercy  so  performed  as  to  be  sanctioned 
and  sustained  by  the  strictest  sense  of  justice.  It  was  an  act  done 
under  the  blended  influence  of  those  cardinal  attributes  of  every 
really  great  man,  and  of  every  really  great  nation,  as  they  are 
of  the  character  of  the  great  God  himself,  into  whose  presence 
he  who  had  thus  acted  was  soon,  too  soon,  alas !  to  enter. 


Reader,  as  suddenly  as  is  here  indicated,  it  was  announced 
in  the  public  prints,  about  the  22d  of  September,  1852,  that 
Daniel  Webster  was  sick  at  Marshfield ;  and,  from  the  condi- 
tion of  his  general  health  smce  the  first  of'lMay  previous,  it  was 
at  once  seen  that  this  sickness  might  possibly  be  his  last  For 
about  twenty  years  he  had  been  subject  to  the  attadcs  of  aa 
annual  diarrhea,  which  began  as  an  occasional  looseness,  but 
which  finally  became,  three  or  four  years  before  his  death,  per- 
sistent ;  and  for  nearly  twenty  years,  also,  he  had  suffered  an- 
nually from  a  severe  kind  of  catarrh,  which  ordumrily  showed 
itself  near  the  middle  of  August,  and  continued  till  October. 
In  the  month  of  July,  1851,  he  spent  some  dme  on  his  ftrm 
in  Franklin,  probably  with  the  hope,  that^  by  breathing  hui 
native  air,  tlie  air  he  had  breathed  when  young  and  vigorous, 
he  might  possibly  escape  his  annual  sickness,  as  he  had  done  in 
1839,  while  breathing  the  similar  air  of  England.  By  a  slight 
exposure  on  the  damp  ground,  however,  he  not  only  precipitar 
ted  his  chronic  troubles,  but  brought  on  an  attack  of  gout  On 
the. 9th  of  September  he  went  to  Boston  and  placed  himself 
under  the  care  of  his  fiimily  physician,  Dr.  Jeffiiea,  who,  before 
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ike  month  was  out,  consented  tci  his  return  to  WashiugtoD. 
The  ibllowing  wmter  was  the  worst,  in  pobt  of  health,  which 
Mr,  Wttbjiter  had  ever  known,  thouglij  as  has  just  been  seen, 
he  perfonned  his  usual  amount  of  labon  No  one  would  inrn- 
g^e,  wliile  perusing  his  able  and  eloquent  official  letters  on  the 
Spanlsih  question,  that  they  were  written  by  a  man  worn  down 
with  sicknessj  and  confined  to  his  housie  and  room  by  a  com- 
plication  of  several  severe  disorders^  eidier  onti  of  which  might 
prove  him  mortal  They  are  atiother  proo^  however,  of  the 
power  of  a  great  spirit  over  the  feebleness  of  a  tottering  physi- 
cal organization.  Such  a  spirit  wLU  sometimes  hold  tlie  body 
up ;  and  thb  waa  the  (audition  of  Mr,  Webster  till  the  latter 
part  of  AprU,  1852,  when  he  oould  hold  out  no  longer*  Leav* 
ing  his  vast  business  as  far  as  possible,  in  tfie  liands  of  \m 
clerk%  he  retired  once  more  to  Mat^ifield^  either  hopeless  of 
recovery,  or  tmsthig  to  the  skill  of  his  physician,  who  had  had 
a  long  and  particular  acquaintance  with  all  the  habits  and  ten- 
dencies of  bis  system,  both  in  disease  and  healths  On  the  6tli 
of  May,  wliile  making  an  excursion  through  the  adjacent  re- 
gion, ho  was  thrown  from  his  carriage  very  eudd^y  and  vio- 
lently J  his  head  came  down  with  great  force  upon  the  ground, 
rendering  him  utterly  Insfensible  for  some  minutes  i  and  it  was 
found  on  examination,  that  he  had  injured  the  joints  of  both 
wrists,  wounded  his  head  outwardly  near  the  right  temple,  and 
given  a  severe  shock  to  his  entire  system*  Hb  armS)  in  par- 
tieular,  which  had  been  instinctively  thrown  out  to  break  hia 
ihll,  were  found  to  be  greatly  swollen  and  suifci'ing  from  tha 
worst  form  of  eochy  mofiis,  an  alternation  of  red  and  livid  spots ; 
and  he  complained  of  sharp  painSj  not  only  that  day,  but  for 
several  successive  days,  through  all  his  joints.  The  accident^ 
indeed,  was  very  serious,  and  greatly  aggravated  his  old  oom- 
plaintaj  but  by  the  20  ih  of  May  he  liad  so  far  recovered,  that 
he  rode  to  Boston  for  tlie  purpose  of  seeing  his  physician.  }% 
was  during  that  visit,  ailer  consulting  with  Dr.  Jewries  and  Dr, 
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Mason  Warren,  that  he  was  urged  and  prevailed  upon  to  meet 
his  fellow-citizens  of  Boston  in  some  public  place ;  and  accord 
ingly,  on  the  24th  of  May,  though  still  suffering  greatly  from 
a  combination  of  all  his  difficulties,  which  had  prostrated  his 
strength  and  broken  down  his  spirits,  he  appeared  in  Faneuil 
Hall  before  an  immense  gathering  of  the  people,  among  whom, 
arrayed  on  seats  left  vacant  for  them,  were  the  members  of 
the  general  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  who 
happened  to  be  holding  their  quadrenni^  seasion  in  the  city. 
Mr.  Webster  evidently  intended  to  make  no  ezerdon  in  his 
address  on  this  occasion;  a  due  regard  to  the  state  of  his  health, 
which  was  plainly  uppermost  in  his  mind,  would  not  eaSSar 
him  to  speak  with  anything  like  his  usual  animation ;  his  voice 
was  so  low  and  feeble,  in  the  utterance  of  more  than  half  bis 
sentences,  that  it  was  nearly  impossible  for  those  not  aocuA* 
tomed  to  listen  to  him  to  hear  enough  to  keep  up  the  thread 
of  his  observations ;  but,  when  read  in  the  public  prints  that 
evening,  the  speech  was  found  to  be,  though  on  no  particular 
subject,  a  series  of  very  beautiful  remarks,  congratulatory  and 
conversational,  tastefully  adapted  to  the  time  and  place,  and 
expressed  in  that  dear,  correct,  easy  style  so  characteristic  of 
all  his  minor  efforts.  It  proved  to  be  his  last  speech  in  that 
hall  which  his  eloquence  had  made  memorable  over  all  dv* 
ilized  countries. 

Having  recovered  so  &r  as  to  admit  of  his  return  to  Wash- 
ington, he  remained  at  his  post  of  duty,  though  in  great  and 
growing  feebleness  of  body,  till  the  time  of  his  public  reception 
at  Boston  in  July,  a  day  of  great  tr^mph  to  him  and  to  his 
abiding  friends  politically,  but  a  day  to  have  been  avoided  by 
a  man  so  evidently  approadung,  unless  exceedingly  careful  of 
his  health,  that  final  illness  from  which  there  is  no  recovery. 
To  sustain  him  through  the  day  of  this  reception,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  take  medicine  very  freely,  under  the  advice  of  Dr. 
Jef&ies ;  and  when  that  day  was  over,  it  was  plain  enough  to 
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rest  and  recreation.  He  went  home,  indeed)  with  a  very  clear 
idea  of  his  critical  condition.  At  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Dr. 
Jefiries,  in  the  month  of  September  of  the  previous  year,  he 
had  worn  that  peculiar  aspect  of  uneasiness  so  indicative  of  the 
mind's  first  doubt  respecting  the  probability  of  recovery ;  and 
with  that  same  restless  cast  of  countenance,  aggravated  by  the 
more  serious  and  complicated  troubles  of  the  current  season, 
he  again  entered  his  house  hoping  for  the  best,  but  fearflil, 
plainly  fearfiil,  of  the  result  that  did  actually  follow. 

There  are  two  periods  in  the  life  of  a  thinking  man,  when, 
in  respect  to  life  and  death,  he  experiences  no  uneasiness.  The 
first  is  when  he  is  in  such  a  state  of  sound  and  vigorous  health 
as  not  to  allow  of  his  dwelling,  with  any  d^ree  of  fixedneaei 
and  painfiilness,  on  the  termination  of  his  existence ;  and  the 
last  is  that  brief  period  when  life  is  given  up,  when  the  mind 
has  settled  down  upon  the  certainty  of  the  near  approach  of 
dissolution,  and  when  hope  is  triumphant  over  the  last  enemy, 
or  despair  has  given  place  to  apathy.  The  middle  period  is 
the  period  of  unrest,  of  anxiety,  of  real  distress  of  mind.  It  ia 
the  period  of  uncertamty,  of  doubt,  of  suspense,  when  there  is 
too  much  of  illness  to  insure  recovery,  and  too  much  of  health 
to  permit  of  yielding  to  death  without  a  struggle.  The  arrow 
has  touched  the  heart ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  tell  him  how 
fkr  it  penetrates.  To-day,  it  sticks  deep,  it  touches  upcm  the 
springs  of  life,  and  the  soul  (not  without  hope,  indeed)  shud- 
ders as  it  looks  into  the  very  &ce  of  death.  To-morrow,  the 
shafb  is  loose,  it  nearly  jostles  fix>m  its  place,  a  slight  touch  will 
almost  (but  not  quite,  alas !)  extract  it  and  throw  it  oC  Now, 
the  arrow  is  deep  again,  not  quite  so  deep,  it  may  be  deeper ; 
it  is  very  fast ;  but,  if  even  so,  it  has  been  so  before,  and  yet 
death  did  not  follow.  Now,  another  day,  though  sleep  has  in- 
tervened, though  unconsciousness  has  intervened,  though  beau- 
tiful and  pleasant  dreams  have  intervened —  dreams  of  youth| 
and  health,  and  joyous  friends^  and  many  of  the  charming 
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scenes  stored  in  the  chambers  of  the  mind — ^the  mind  now  wake« 
to  consciousness  only  to  find  that  it  was  all  a  dream,  that  the 
arrow  is  there,  that  the  shaft  still  trembles  at  the  side,  deeper 
it  may  be,  perhaps  not  so  deep,  but  the  barb,  the  very  barb, 
of  the  arrow  is  felt  (pos>il.lv  it  is)  in  the  very  depths  within. 
Such  things  may  have  been  felt  before  by  those  who  afterwards 
revived  and  lived.  Possibly  this  may  not  have  been  the  case. 
Who  that  lives  can  decide  ?  Time  must  tell.  Only  time  can 
tell.  The  days,  the  weary  days,  go  on,  bringing  nothing  but 
uncertainty,  leaving  nothing  behind  but  doubt  With  the  pos- 
sibility of  death  so  near,  however,  how  the  mind  does  grapple 
at  times  with  the  great  questions,  which,  until  now,  it  has  ha- 
bitually sent  forward  to  a  future  day ;  and  then,  the  next  mo- 
ment, it  does  brush  them  all  away  again  as  the  idle  &ncies  of  a 
sick  man's  brain : 

"tJncertalntlyl 
Fell  demon  of  <mr  fean !  the  human  ■onl. 
That  can  rapport  despair,  supports  not  thee  1  ^ 

During  this  period  of  conflict,  that  restless,  wandering  and 
longing  cast  of  countenance,  before  detected  in  the  expression 
of  Mr.  Webster,  still  remained  with  him,  after  his  return  to 
Marshficld.  Who  will  divulge  his  thoughts,  while  he  lies  upon 
that  bed,  or  walks  down  into  this  library,  where  he  is  not  al- 
lowed to  study,  or  wanders  about  the  halls  or  into  the  adjacent 
rooms,  looking  upon  the  pictured  faces  of  the  living  and  the 
dead,  or  gazes  through  the  windows  upon  his  fields,  or  ranges 
his  eye  along  his  familiar  haunts  down  to  the  very  shore  of 
the  great  ocean,  where  he  used  to  wander  and  to  walk  and 
muse  when  he  was  well  ?  At  evening,  when  the  moon  came 
pouring  through  the  shutters,  when  all  was  still  and  quiet  in 
his  house,  who  will  declare  what  were  his  reveries  of  the  past, 
bow  he  dwelt  upon  or  forgot  the  present,  with  what  sentiments, 
what  certainty,  what  uncertainty,  what  thankfulness  or  regrets, 
what  hopes  or  fears,  what  calm  trust  or  faithful  preparation,  he 
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looked  out  upon  that  approadiing  future,  that  other  future, 
where  what  is  fixed  is  fixed  forever  1  Afterwards,  when  the 
stars  were  out,  the  silent  stars,  that  seem  almost  to  think  as 
they  keep  up  the  vigils  of  the  night,  who  will  publish  and  make 
it  plain,  whether  he  gave  the  precious  hours  to  sleep,  or  spent 
them  in  thinking  of  the  magnificence  and  perfection  of  the  Cre- 
ator's works,  in  contemplation  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
his  provideno-e,  in  drawing  hope  and  comfort  from  the  innu- 
merable tokens  of  his  love,  and  in  looking  through  the  thin 
vail  of  the  material  to  the  light  and  glory  of  the  immaterial 
and  eternal  1  No  one  can  now  inform  the  world  in  relation  to 
these  thuigs.  One  thing  only  is  certain,  Mr.  Webster  had 
always  been  a  thoughtful,  prudent,  far-seeing  man,  who  never 
neglected  the  future  for  the  present,  but  who  ever  inclined  to 
make  the  present  yield  to  the  demands  and  necessities  of  the 
future ;  and  he  has  lefl  no  nx>m  to  doubt  whether,  long  before 
this  period  of  his  life  had  come,  he  had  not  pondered  often,  and 
pondered  deeply,  on  the  eternal  interests  of  man  after  he  passes 
this  mortal  state.  "  One  may  live,"  he  had  said,  in  speaking 
of  the  decease  of  a  dear  and  valued  friend,  Mr.  Justice  Story, — 
^*  one  may  live  as  a  conqueror,  a  king,  or  a  magistrate ;  but  he 
must  die  as  a  man.  The  bed  of  death  brings  every  man  to 
his  pure  mdividuality ;  to  the  intense  contemplation  of  that 
deepest  and  most  solemn  of  all  relations,  the  relation  between 
the  creature  and  his  Creator.  Here  it  is  that  fame  and  re- 
nown cannot  assist  us ;  that  all  external  things  must  Mi  to  aid 
us ;  that  even  friends,  affection,  and  human  love  and  devoted- 
ness,  cannot  succor  us." 

A  superficial  man  may  write  such  things  without  feeling 
them.  A  man  like  Daniel  Webster  could  scarcely  do  it ;  and 
we  may  properly  apply  them  now  to  his  own  case,  and  listen 
to  him,  as  he  continues  to  speak,  in  the  language  he  had  used 
on  the  death  of  another  valued  friend,  of  the  experience  of 
one  like  himself  in  the  dedine  and  near  the  termination  of  faia 
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life:  ^^ Political  eminenoe  and  professional  fiune  fiide  away 
and  die  with  all  things  earthly.  Nothing  of  character  is  really 
permanent  but  virtue  and  personal  worth.  Theee  remain. 
Whatever  of  excellence  b  wrought  into  the  soul  itself  belongs 
to  both  worlds.  Eeal  goodness  does  not  attach  itself  merely 
to  this  life ;  it  points  to  another  world.  Political  or  profes- 
fflonal  reputation  cannot  last  forever;  but  a  conscience  void 
of  offence  before  God  and  man  is  an  inheritance  for  eternity. 
Religion^  therefore,  is  a  necessary  and  indispensable  element 
in  any  great  human  character.  There  is  no  living  toithout  iL 
Heligion  is  the  tie  which  connects  man  with  his  Creator,  and 
holds  him  to  his  throne.  If  that  tie  be  all  sundered,  all  bro- 
ken, he  floats  away,  a  worthless  atom  in  the  universe;  its 
proper  attractions  all  gone,  its  destiny  thwarted,  and  its  whole 
future  nothing  but  darkness,  desolation  and  death.  A  man 
with  no  sense  of  religious  duty  is  ho  whom  the  Scriptures  de- 
scribe, in  such  terse  but  terrific  language,  as  living  'without 
God  in  the  world.'  Such  a  man  is  out  of  his  proper  being,  out 
of  the  circle  of  all  his  duties,  out  of  the  circle  of  all  his  happi. 
ncss,  and  away,  far,  far  away,  from  the  purposes  of  his  creation. 
"A  mind  like  Mr.  Mason's"— Jeremiah  Mason,  of  whom  he 
was  speakmg —  "  active,  thoughtful,  penetrating,  sedate,  oould 
not  but  meditate  on  the  condition  of  man  below,  and  feel  its 
responsibilities.    He  could  not  look  on  this  mighty  system, 

*  This  anivorsal  frame  UioB  wondrous  fklr,* 

without  feeling  that  it  was  created  and  upheld  by  an  Intel* 
ligence  to  which  all  other  intelligences  must  be  responsible.  I 
am  bound  to  say,  that,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  I  never  met 
with  an  individual,  in  any  profession  or  condition  in  life,  who 
always  spoke,  and  always  thought,  with  such  awful  reverence 
of  the  power  and  presence  of  God.  No  irreverence,  no  light- 
ness, even  no  too  fluniliar  allusion  to  God  and  his  attributes, 
ever  escaped  his  lips.    The  very  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being 
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was,  with  him,  made  up  of  awe  and  sublimity.  It  filled  the 
whole  of  his  great  mind  with  the  strongest  emotions.  A  man 
like  him,  with  all  his  proper  sentiments  and  sensibilities  alive 
in  him,  mitst,  in  this  state  of  existence,  have  something  to  be* 
lieve  and  something  to  hope  for  ;  or  else,  as  life  is  advandng 
to  its  close  and  parting,  all  is  heart-sinking  and  oppression. 
Depend  upon  it,  whatever  may  be  the  mind  of  an  old  man, 
old  age  is  only  really  happy,  when,  on  feeling  the  enjoyments 
of  this  world  pass  away,  it  begins  to  lay  a  stronger  hold  on 
those  of  ai;iother." 

While  lying  upon  this  bed  of  sickness,  doubtful  of  die  result 
before  him,  though  giving  his  great  thoughts  miunly,  without 
doubt,  to  the  eternal  and  incomprehensible  interests  of  the  soul, 
Mr.  Webster  was  by  no  means  neglectful  of  the  present,  or 
of  those  high  duties  devolving  upon  him  as  the  first  cabinet 
officer  of  the  republic.  "Here,  but  a  few  weeks  since,"  wrote 
Mr.  Hillard,  referring  to  this  painful  period,  "  Mr.  Webster 
was  accustomed  to  drive  the  transient  guest  over  his  estate,  vis- 
ituig  his  fields,  his  ocean  shore,  his  flocks,  and  his  herds ;  point- 
ing out  the  prospect,  and  speaking  with  tender  emotion  of  the 
sad  and  happy  memories  the  varied  views  recalled ;  conversing 
with  the  rustic  neighbors  whom  he  chanced  to  meet,  in  kind 
and  genial  tones,  and  on  subjects  which  he  and  they  understood 
alike ;  uttering,  from  time  to  time,  glorious  thoughts,  suggested 
by  the  scene,  in  language  of  massive  beauty  and  grandeur, 
which  made  the  moment  memorable  in  the  listener's  life.  But 
this  has  been  in  some  measure  interrupted.  That*  noble  form, 
that  surpassing  strength  of  constitution,  has  drooped  under  the 
protracted  illness  which  has  held  him  from  the  turmoil  raging 
outside  of  that  secluded  spot ;  the  drives  over  the  hiUs,  and 
along  the  loud-resounding  sea,  which  he  loved  so  much,  have 
ceased.  Solemn  thoughts  exclude  from  his  mind  the  inferior 
topics  of  the  fleeting  hour ;  and  the  great  and  awful  themes  of 
the  future,  now  seemingly  open  before  him — ^themes  to  which 
VOL.  I.  29 
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his  mind  has  always  and  instinctdvely  turned  its  profoundest  med< 
itations — ^now  fill  the  hours  won  fi^>m  the  weary  lassitude  of 
iUness,  or  from  the  public  duties,  which  sickness  and  retirement 
cannot  make  him  foi^et  or  neglect  The  eloquent  speculations 
of  Cicero  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  admirable 
ailments  against  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  put  into  the  mouth 
of  one  of  the  coUoquists,  in  the  book  on  the  nature  of  the  gods, 
shstre  his  thoughts  with  the  sure  testimony  of  >the  word  of  God. 
But  no  day  passes  that  the  affiiirs  of  the  country  do  not  oc- 
cupy his  attention.  His  great  mind  never  applied  itself  with 
a  calmer  or  more  comprehensive  grasp  to  the  duties  of  his  de- 
partment. The  intellectual  power  asserts  its  supremacy  over 
physical  weakness  and  tedious  disease,  with  an  un&ltering  en- 
ergy of  soul,  that,  in  itself,  is  a  stronger  argument  of  its  immor- 
tality, than  Cicero  ever  uttered  in  the  majestic  accents  of  the 
Latin  tongue.  These  are  the  dignified  pursuits  that  grace  the 
days  of  suffering  passed  by  the  illustrious  statesman  of  Marsh- 
field.  The  respectful  sympathies  of  the  country  surround  him 
in  his  hours  of  illness ;  and  the  prayers  of  good  men  go  up 
to  heaven  for  his  speedy  restoration." 

There  is  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  the  nation  felt  a  concern  seldom 
experienced  by  a  whole  people  for  any  citizen ;  there  is  no 
doubt  that  prayers,  ardent  prayers,  went  up  daily  and  hourly 
to  a  mercifiil  God,  that  the  nation's  favorite  son  might  be  spared 
to  the  nation  a  little  longer ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  solici- 
tude, he  continued  gradually  to  decline,  growing  paler,  thinner, 
weaker,  with  each  day's  revolution.  **  He  was  aware  of  his 
decline,"  says  Mr.  Ticknor,  who  has  given  the  best  account  of 
his  last  sickness,  "  and  watched  it  with  carefiil  observation ; 
frequ^itly  giving  intimations  to  those  nearest  to  him,  of  the 
fiiilure  of  his  strength,  which  he  noticed,  and  of  the  result  which 
he  apprehended  must  be  approaching.  Toward  the  end  of 
September,  he  seemed,  indeed,  to  rally  a  little ;  but  it  was  soon 
apparent  to  others,  no  less  than  to  himself,  that^  as  the  days 
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passed  on,  each  brought  with  it  some  slight  proof  of  a  gradual 
decay  in  his  bodily  powers  and  resources. 

"  On  Sunday  evening,  October  10th,  ho  desired  a  friend  who 
was  sitting  with  him,"  continues  Mr.  Ticknor,  "  to  read  to  him 
the  passage  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  St.  Mark's  gospel,  where 
the  man  brings  his  child  to  Jesus  to  be  cured,  and  the  Sav- 
ior tells  him, '  If  thou  canst  believe ;  all  things  are  possible 
to  him  that  believeth ;  and  straightway  the  father  of  the  child 
cried  out,  with  tears,  Lord,  I  believe ;  help  thou  mine  unbe- 
lief.' '  Now,'  he  continued, '  turn  to  the  tenth  chapter  of  St 
John,  and  read  from  the  verse  where  it  is  said,  "  Many  of  the 
Jews  believed  on  him." '  After  this,  he  dictated  a  few  lines, 
and  directed  them  to  be  signed  with  his  name,  and  dated, 
Sunday  evening,  October  10th,  1852.  *This,'  ho  then  added, 
'  is  the  inscription  to  be  placed  on  my  monument'  A  few 
days  later — on  the  15th — he  recurred  to  the  same  subject,  and 
revised  and  corrected  with  his  own  hand,  what  he  had  earlier 
dictated,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  read  as  follows : 

•"LOED,  I  BELIEVE;  HELP  THOU 
MINE  UNBELIEF." 

Pbilosophlcd 
argument,  especially 
that  drawn  fh>m  the  Tastness  of 
the  Universe,  in  comparison  with  the 
apparent  insignificance  of  thb  globe,  has  some- 
times  sliaken  my  reason  for  the  fiiith  which  is  in  me ; 
but  my  heart  has  always  assured  and  reassured  me  that  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  m  ust  be  a  Divine  Reality.    The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  cannot  be  a  merely  hu- 
man production.    Tliis  bolief  enters 
into  Uio  very  dcptlts  of  my  con- 
science The  whole  history 
of  man  proves  it 

•DANIEL  WEBSTEB.' " 

Suoh  a  scene  as  this,  such  a  record  as  this,  -mil  not  fidl  to 
have  its  weight  m  behalf  of  the  christian  religion,  not  only  with 
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all  thinking  men,  but  even  with  the  oomparatiyely  th(nightle88, 
as  long  as  the  scene  is  preserved  in  histoiy,  as  long  as  the  rec- 
ord shall  stand  uneflaced  on  his  tomb-stone  of  granite,  or  on  his 
monument  of  marble.  Daniel  Webster,  the  most  intellectual 
man  of  recent  history,  the  profoundest  rcasoner  of  modem 
times,  near  the  end  of  his  days,  but  while  all  his  faculties  were 
in  their  full  vigor,  and  at  a  season  of  the  utmost  solenmity, 
gives  his  deliberate  testimony  to  the  truth  and  reality  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  yet,  there  are  hundreds  of  superficial  men,  as  shal- 
low as  he  was  deep,  who,  with  not  sense  enough  to  have  as- 
certained their  want  of  mind,  are  ready,  anywhere,  to  say  that 
they  look  upon  the  Bible  as  a  book  of  fiibles,  and  Christianity 
as  a  long-plotted  and  well-£ibricated  lie.  Had  this  been  true, 
would  not  such  a  man  as  Daniel  Webster  have  been  likely, 
if  any  one,  to  detect  it  ?  Through  his  whole  life,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  never  fiiiled  to  give  his  whole  testimony  on  the  side 
of  practical  religion ;  and  now,  in  the  very  fece  of  death,  he 
declares  a  belief  in  it,  which,  when  the  circumstances  are  all 
considered,  renders  it  equal  in  weight  to  any  testimony  ever 
given  by  a  man  not  inspired.  "  If  I  get  well,"  said  ho  to  his 
friend,  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  dictating  this  epitaph,  *•  if  I 
get  well,  and  write  a  book  on  Christianity,  about  which  we  have 
talked,  we  can  attend  more  fully  to  th'is  matter.  But,  if  I 
should  be  taken  away  suddenly,  1  do  not  wish  to  leave  any 
duty  of  this  kind  unperformed.  1  want  to  leave,  somewhere, 
a  declaration  of  my  belief  in  Christianity."  Knowing,  even  in 
the  humble  hour  of  his  last  illness,  that  his  final  opinions  upon 
this  subject  would  not  feil  to  have  great  authority  among  men, 
he  hastens  to  give  a  formal  utterance  of  that  opinion,  and  or- 
ders this  solemn  declaration  of  his  faith,  instead  of  the  events 
and  now  worthless  honors  of  his  life,  to  be  inscribed  where  it 
would  be  read  and  respected  as  long  as  any  regard  should  be 
paid  to  his  memory,  or  any  weight  of  authority  should  be 
carried  in  his  name. 
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"  Warned  by  his  increasing  debility,"  continues  Mr.  TRcknor, 
^  he  had  already  given  some  directions  concerning  a  final  dis- 
position of-  his  worldly  affiiirs ;  but  he  now  desired  that  his 
will  might  be  immediately  drawn  up  in  legal  form,  and  the 
next  day,  he  dictated  a  considerable  portion  of  it  with  great 
precision  and  a  beautiful  appropriateness  of  phraseology." 
Mr.  Ticknor  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  regard  to  the  time,  as 
well  as  the  manner,  in  which  the  instrument  was  drawn  up ; 
but  all  the  published  copies  of  the  will  bear  the  date  of  tiie 
21st  of  September,  which,  in  this  volume,  has  been  changed 
to  that  of  the  21st  of  October,  which  is  indisputably  the 
true  date.  Whenever  made,  however,  that  last  will  and 
testament  of  Daniel  Webster  is  entirely  characteristic  of  his 
great  mind.  He  scarcely  ever  did  anything  like  other  men ; 
and  yet  he  affected  novelty  in  nothing  he  performed.  There 
was  always  in  his  position,  or  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
where  he  was  called  to  act,  something  new,  something  original, 
something  that  had  never  occurred  before ;  and  therefore,  as 
in  this  instance,  he  was  almost  always  called  upon  to  do  some- 
thing in  a  way  for  which  he  had  no  precedent  This  will  is 
without  a  precedent :  it  is  so  perfectly  original,  and  yet  so 
beautifully  adapted  to  his  case,  that  it  must  ever  be  admired, 
as  a  model  of  its  kind ;  nor  could  any  life,  however  cursory, 
of  the  great  statesman,  be  at  all  complete,  unless  it  put  into 
the  possession  of  the  reader,  word  for  word,  a  document  whidi, 
more  than  anything  he  ever  produced  in  so  small  a  compass, 
is  the  best  exhibit  of  his  worldly  condition,  and  the  most  con- 
summate image  and  emblem  of  his  life,  his  intellect,  and  his 
heart: 


'  IN   THE  NAME   OF   ALMIGHTY   GOD 


"  I,  Daniel  Webster,  of  Marshfield,  in  the  county  of  Plym- 
outh, and  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Esquire,  being  now 
confined  to  my  house  with  a  serious  illness,  which,  oonsidering 
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my  time  of  life,  in  undoubtedly  criUcial,  but  being  Devertbelesfl 
In  the  ilill  possession  of  my  mental  ikculties^do  EOBke  and  pub- 
Hflh  thb,  my  last  will  and  testament : 

**  i  commit  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  my  Heavenly  Father, 
tnislmg  ic  his  iniinite  goodness  and  mercy. 

"  I  direct  that  my  mortal  remains  be  buried  m  the  family 
vault  at  Marshfield,  where  monuments  are  ^ready  erected  to 
my  dec^ised  chUdriin  and  their  mother.  Two  places  are 
marked  for  other  monumonta,  of  exactly  the  Game  size  and 
form.  One  of  these,  in  proper  time,  is  for  me,  and  perhaps  I 
may  leave  an  epiUipK  The  other  is  for  Mra,  Websten  Her 
ancestors,  and  all  her  kindred,  lie  in  a  fiu-  distant  city,  Mj 
hop©  is,  that  after  many  yeara,  she  may  oome  to  my  side,  and 
join  me  and  others  whom  God  hath  given  me, 

"  1  wisii  to  he  buried  without  the  least  show  or  c^enta^oiij 
but  in  a  manner  respectful  to  my  neighbor^  whoso  kindness 
has  contributed  so  much  to  the  happiness  of  me  and  mine^ 
and  for  whoso  prosperity  1  offer  sincere  prayojs  to  God* 

"  Concerning  my  worldly  estate,  my  will  must  be  anoma- 
lous and  out  of  the  common  form,  on  oocouut  of  the  state  of 
my  afliUTi,  I  have  two  lai^e  real  estates.  By  marriage  set- 
tijemcnt,  Mrs,  Webster  is  entitled  to  a  life  estate  in  each,  and 
after  her  deathj  they  belong  to  my  heirs*  On  the  J^V^ikliii 
estate,  so  far  as  1  know,  there  is  no  incumbrance  except  Mra, 
Weljtster's  life  estate.  On  Marshfield,  Mr.  Samuel  ^Frothing. 
ham  has  an  unpaid  balance  of  a  mortgage,  now  amounting  to 
twenty -five  hundred  dollars.  My  great  and  leading  wish  is,  to 
preserve  Marshfield,  if  I  can,  in  the  blood  and  name  of  niy 
own  family.  To  this  end^  it  must  go  in  the  first  place  tb  my 
Bon,  Fletcher  Webster,  who  is  hereafter  to  be  the  immediate 
prop  of  my  house,  and  the  general  representative  of  my  name 
find  character,  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  his  affection  and 
good  sense^  and  that  he  will  heartily  concur  in  anything  that 
appears  to  be  for  the  best 
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"  I  do  not  see,  under  present  circamstances  of  him  and  his 
&mily,  how  I  can  now  make  a  definite  provision  £»>  the  future 
beyond  his  life ;  I  propose,  therefore,  to  put  the  property  into 
the  hands  of  trustees,  to  be  dI^)osed  of  by  them,  as  exigencies 
may  require. 

'*  My  afifcctionate  wife,  who  has  been  to  me  a  source  of  so 
much  happiness,  must  be  tenderly  provided  for.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  she  has  some  reasonable  income.  I  make  this 
will  upon  the  faith  of  what  has  been  said  to  me  by  friends, 
of  means  which  will  be  found  to  carry  out  my  reasonable 
wishes.  It  is  best  that  Mrs.  Webster's  life  interest  in  the 
two  estates  be  purchased  out  It  must  be  seen  what  can 
be  done  with  friends  at  Bostou,  and  espedally  with  the  con- 
tributors to  my  life  annuity.  My  son4n-law,  Mr.  AppletOD, 
has  generously  requested  me  to  pay  little  r^ard  to  his  inter- 
ests,  or  to  those  of  his  children,  but  I  must  do  something;  and 
enough  to  manifest  my  warm  love  and  attachment  to  him  and 
them.  The  propaty  best  to  be  ^ared  for  the  purpose  of  buy- 
ing out  Mrs  Webster's  life  interest  under  the  marriage  settle- 
ment, is  Franklin,  which  is  very  valuable  property,  and  which 
may  be  sold  under  prudent  management,  or  mortgaged  for  a 
consid^^ble  sum. 

^4  have  also  a  qiumtity  of  valuable  land  in  Illinois,  at  Peru, 
which  ought  to  be  immediately  seen  after.  Mr.  Edward  Curtis 
and  Mr.  Blatchford  and  Mr.  Franklin  Haven  know  all  about 
my  large  debts,  and  they  have  undertaken  to  see  at  once 
whether  those  can  be  provided  for,  so  that  these  purposes  may 
probably  be  carried  into  eflfecL 

^  With  these  explanations,  I  now  make  the  following  pro- 
visions, namely : 

**  Item.  I  appoint  my  wife  C^x>line  Le  Roy  Webster,  my 
son  Fletcher  Webster,  and  R.  M.  Blatchford,  Esquire,  of 
New  York,  to  be  the  executors  of  this  will.  I  wish  my  said 
executors,  and  also  the  trustees  hereinafter  named,  in  all  things 
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relating  to  fmonce  and  pecuniary  matters,  to  consult  vfith  my 
valued  friend,  Franklin  Haven ;  and  in  all  things  respecting 
Marshfield,  with  Charles  Henry  Thomas,  always  an  intiniate 
friend,  and  one  whom  I  love  fur  his  own  sake  and  that  of  his  &m- 
ily ;  and  in  all  things  respecting  Franklin,  with  that  true  man, 
John  Taylor ;  and  I  wish  them  to  consult  in  all  matters  of 
law,  with  my  brethren  and  highly  esteemed  friends,  Charles  P. 
Curtis,  and  George  T.  Curtis. 

"  Item.  I  give  and  devise  to  James  W.  Paige  and  Franklin 
Haven,  of  Boston,  and  Ed\vard  Curtis,  of  New  York,  all  my 
real  estate  in  the  to^ms  of  Marshfield,  in  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Franklin,  in  the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  being 
the  two  estates  above  mentioned,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same 
to  them  and  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  upon  the  following 
trusts,  namely : 

"  First.  To  mortgage,  sell,  or  lease  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary  to  pay  to  my  ^nfe,  Caroline  Le  Roy  Webster, 
the  estimated  value  of  her  life  interest,  heretofore  secured  to 
her  thereon  by  marriage  settlement,  as  is  above  recited,  if  she 
shall  elect  to  receive  that  valuation  in  place  of  the  sec\u*ity  with 
which  those  estates  now  stand  charged. 

"  Secondly,  To  pay  to  my  said  wife  from  the  rents  and 
profits  and  income  of  the  said  two  estates,  the  fiirther  sum  of 
five  hundred  dollars  per  annum  during  her  natural  life. 

"  Thirdly.  To  hold,  manage,  and  carry  on  the  said  two 
estates,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  not  be  sold  for  the  pur- 
poses  aforesaid,  for  the  use  oS  my  son,  Fletcher  Webster,  du- 
ring his  natural  life,  and  after  his  decease,  to  convey  the  same 
in  fee  to  such  of  his  male  descendants  as  a  majority  of  the  said 
trustees  may  elect,  they  acting  therein  with  my  son's  concur- 
rence, if  circumstances  admit  of  his  expressing  his  wishes,  other- 
wise acting  upon  their  own  discretion ;  it  being  my  desire  that 
his  son  Ashburton  Webster  take  one,  and  his  son  Daniel  Web- 
ster, Jr.,  the  other  of  the  said  estates. 
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"Item.  I  direct  that  my  wife,  Caroline  Le  Roy  Webster, 
have,  and  I  hereby  give  to  her,  the  right  during  her  life,  to  re- 
side in  my  mansion  house,  at  Marshfield,  when  she  wishes  to 
do  so,  with  my  son,  in  case  he  may  reside  there,  or  in  his  ab- 
sence ;  and  this  I  do,  not  doubting  my  son's  affection  for  her 
or  for  me,  but  because  it  is  due  to  her  that  she  should  receive 
this  right  fix)m  her  husband. 

"Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  said  James  W.  Paige^ 
Franklin  Haven,  and  Edward  Curtis,  all  the  books,  plate,  pic- 
tures, statuary,  and  furniture,  and  other  personal  property  now 
in  my  mansion-house  at  Marshfield,  except  such  articles  as  are 
hereinafter  otherwise  disposed  of,  in  trust  to  preserve  the  same 
in  the  mansion-house  for  the  use  of  my  son,  Fletcher  Webster, 
during  his  life,  and  after  his  decease  to  make  over  and  deliver 
the  same  to  the  person  who  will  then  become  *the  owner  of 
the  estate  of  Marshfield,'  it  being  my  desire  and  intention  that 
they  remain  attached  to  the  house  while  it  is  occupied  by  any 
of  my  name  and  blood. 

**  Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  said  wife  all  my  furniture 
which  she  brought  with  her  on  her  marriage,  and  the  silver 
plate  purchased  of  Mr.  Kush,  for  her  own  use. 

"  Item.  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  my  said  executors  all 
my  other  real  and  personal  estate,  except  such  as  is  hereafter 
described  and  otherwise  disposed  o^  to  be  applied  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  general  purposes  of  this  wUl,  and  to  be  sold  and 
disposed  o^  or  held  and  used  at  Marshfield,  as  they  and  the 
said  trustees  may  find  to  be  expedient 

"  Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  son,  Fletcher  Webster, 
all  my  law  books,  wherever  situated,  for  his  own  use. 

"  Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  son-in-law,  Samuel  A. 
Appleton,  my  California  watch  and  chain,  for  his  own  use. 

"  Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  granddaughter,  Caroline 
Le  Roy  Appleton,  the  portrait  of  myself  by  Ilealy,  which 
VOL.  I.  T 
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now  hangs  in  the  south-east  parlor,  at  Marshfield,  for  her  own 
use. 

"  Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  grandson,  Samuel  A. 
Appleton,  my  gold  snuffbox,  with  the  head  of  General  Wash- 
ton,  all  my  fishing  tackle,  and  my  Selden  and  Wilmot  guns,  for 
his  own  use. 

"  Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  grandson,  Daniel  Web- 
ster Appleton,  my  Washigton  medals,  for  his  own  use. 

"  Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  granddaughter,  Julia 
Webster  Appleton,  the  clock  presented  to  her  grandmother  by 
the  late  Hon.  Greorge  Blake. 

"  Item.  I  appoint  Edward  Everett,  George  Ticknor,  Corne- 
lius Conway  Felton,  and  George  Hcknor  Curtis,  to  be  my  lit- 
erary executors ;  and  I  direct  my  son,  Fletcher  Webster,  to 
seal  up  all  my  letters,  manuscripts,  and  papers,  and  at  a  proper 
time  to  select  those  relating  to  my  personal  history,  and  my 
professional  and  public  life,  which  in  his  judgment  i^ould  be 
placed  at  their  disposal,  and  to  transfer  the  same  to  them,  to 
be  used  by  them  in  such  manner  as  they  may  think  fit  They 
may  receive  valuable  aid  from  my  friend,  George  J.  Abbott, 
Esq.,  now  of  the  state  department 

"  My  servant,  William  Johnson,  is  a  free  man.  I  bought 
his  fi*eedom  not  long  ago  for  six  hundred  dollars.  No  demand 
is  to  be  made  upon  him  for  any  portion  of  this  sum^  but  so 
long  as  is  agreeable,  I  hope  he  will  remain  with  the  fiimily. 

"  Item.  Morricha  McCarty,  Sarah  Smith,  and  Ann  Bean, 
colored  persons,  now  also,  and  for  a  long  time  in  my  service, 
are  all  free.  They  are  very  well  deserving,  and  whoever  comes 
after  me  must  be  kind  to  them. 

"  Item.  I  request  that  my  said  executors  and  trustees  bo 
not  required  to  give  bonds  for  the  performance  of  their  respect- 
ive duties  under  this  will. 

"  In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
seal,  at  Marshfield,  and  have  published  and  declared  this  to  be 
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mj  last  will  and  testament,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  Octo- 
ber ill  the  year  of  our  Lord,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two. 
"[Signed.]  DANIEL  WEBSTER." 

After  the  will  had  been  prepared,  it  was  laid  aide  to  be  ex- 
ecuted the  next  day ;  but,,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
Mr.  Webster  suffered  from  a  new  and  alarming  symptom, 
warning  him  to  do  quickly  whatever  was  yet  not  done.  A 
large  quantity  of  blood  issued  suddenly  from  his  stomach. 
Fixing  an  ^^ intensely  scrutinizing  look"  upon  his  attending 
physician,  he  asked,  "What  is  /Aa</"  Being  told  that  it 
came  from  the  diseased  part,  "  with  the  same  piercing  look," 
and  with  a  change  of  accent,  he  repeated,  "  What  w  that  1 " 
That  piercing  look,  however,  had  penetrated  the  mystery  be- 
fore the  attending  physician  had  time  to  answer.  "  27iat  is  the 
enemy,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  "if  you  can  conquer  /Ac/" — ^but  a 
recurrence  of  the  symptom  hindered  him  fh)m  saying  what 
then  might  be  his  encouragement  As  soon  as  he  was  again 
easy,  he  had  his  will  brought  be^re  him.  He  would  not  exe- 
cute it,  however,  till  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  its  provisions 
were  perfectly  satisfactory  to  all  who  were  interested  in  it,  a 
prudent  forethought  scarcely  ever  exercis&i,  but  entirely  char- 
acteristic of  Mr.  Webster.  With  all  his  knowledge  of  the 
troubles  frequently  entailed  on  £imilies  by  wills,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  entail  no  troubles  on  those  he  should  leave  behind 
him.  Having  thus  disposed  of  his  worldly  estate,  he  folded 
his  hands  together  and  said,  "  I  thank  Grod  for  strength  to  per- 
form a  sensible  act"  He  then  gave  himself  up  to  prayer. 
"  In  a  full  voice,"  says  Mr.  Ticknor,  "  and  with  a  most  rev- 
erential  manner,  he  went  on  and  prayed  aloud  for  some  min- 
utes, ending  with  the  Lord's  prayer  and  the  ascription,  '  And 
now  unto  God,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  be  praise 
forever  more.  Peace  on  earth  and  good  will  towards  men' — 
after  which,  dasping  his  hands  together,  as  at  first,  he  added 
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with  great  emphaas,  *  That  is  the  happiness — ^the  ( 
good  will  towards  men,^^ 

He  now  requested  all  in  the  room  to  leave  it,  excepting  Dr. 
Jeffries  and  a  colored  nurse,  that  he  might  obtain  a  little  sleep. 
When  alone  with  these  two,  he  said  to  his  physician,  "•  Doctor, 
you  look  sober.  You  think  I  shall  not  be  here  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  I  shall.  /  shall  greet  the  morning  Ught,^  The  next 
day,  thinking  that  the  doctor  looked  sad,  he  again  said,  ''C3ieer 
up,  doctor — cheer  up — ^I  shall  not  die  to<lay.  You  will  get 
me  along  UhdayP  He  continued  through  Friday  very  much 
in  the  same  way,  giving  consolation  to  others,  instead  of  mani- 
festing any  signs  of  his  needing  consolation  or  sympathy  him- 
self. There  is  no  doubt,  that,  in  his  own  mind,  he  had  that 
consolation  which  no  man  can  give  or  take  away.  ^  On  the 
morning  of  the  23d,''  which  was  Saturday,  "  he  announced  him- 
self" says  Dr.  Jeffries,  "  conscious  of  his  situation,  and  said, 
*/  shall  die  to-night:'' 

The  concluding  scene  was  now  rapidly  approaching.  Dr.  J.  M. 
Warren  was  sent  for  from  Boston,  as  a  relief  to  Dr.  JefiHes, 
who  had  been  constantly  with  Mr.  Webster  for  more  than  a 
whole  week ;  and  Mr.  Webster  gave  all  the  directions  to  the 
messenger,  with  eve^y  minute  particular  of  the  duty  to  be  pep- 
formed,  as  he  would  have  done  in  perfect  health.  After  enjoying 
another  short  season  of  repose,  he  had  his  wife,  and  son,  and  the 
other  members  of  his  family  called  in,  with  whom  he  conversed 
most  tenderly  and  yet  plainly  on  the  great  subjects  of  religion, 
assuring  them,  without  a  change  of  countenance,  and  without 
expressing  any  unusual  emotion,  that  his  end  was  near.  Late 
in  the  day,  having  probably  noticed  some  decided  mark  of 
progress  in  his  disease,  he  again  called  in  his  friends  to  give 
them  his  final  blessing.  "  Afler  nightfall,"  says  Mr.  Ticknor, 
"  he  received  at  his  bedside  each  member  of  his  family  and 
household,  the  friends  gathered  under  his  roof,  and  the  ser\'ants, 
most  of  whom  having  been  long  in  his  service  had  become  to 
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him  as  fiiitMil  and  affectionate  friends.  It  was  a  solemn  and 
religious  parting,  in  which,  while  all  around  him  were  over- 
whelmed with  sorrow,  he  preserved  his  accustomed  equanim- 
ity, speaking  to  each  words  of  appropriate  kindness  and  conso- 
lation which  they  will  treasiure  hereafter  among  their  most  pr^ 
cious  and  life-long  possessions." 

Having  performed  all  these  duties  to  the  living,  and  having 
without  any  doubt  settled  and  fixed  his  relations  satis&ctorily 
with  God,  he  now  seemed  to  enter  into  the  work  of  death,  if 
these  words  can  express  the  thought,  as  no  other  man  has  done 
of  whom  history  gives  any  dear  account.  Socrates,  when  dy- 
ing, conversed  with  his  friends  about  immortality  and  the  fu- 
ture life.  Triumphant  christians  usually  die  with  exclamations 
of  joy  over  their  consciousness  of  deliverance  from  an  evil 
world  and  their  immediate  entrance  into  a  felicity  ineflable  and 
eternal  Mr.  Webster,  as  original  in  death  as  he  hod  always 
been  in  life,  afler  having  closed  up  the  past  and  provided  for 
the  future,  appeared  now  to  give  himself  exclusively  to  the  ex- 
perience of  the  present  He  seemed  to  watch,  with  all  his 
great  powers  of  mind,  each  passing  moment,  and  note  each  r^ 
move  he  made  toward  the  final  goal.  A  celebrated  philoso- 
pher once  held  himself  immersed  in  water,  that  he  might  learn 
the  first  sensations  of  a  drowning  man ;  and  another,  equally 
celebrated  and  equally  curious,  stood  in  a  receiver  while  the 
air  was  gradually  taken  from  it  by  an  air-pump,  because,  for 
some  philosophical  reason,  he  wished  to  know  the  experience 
of  one  dying,  or  rather  beginning  to  die,  by  a  want  of  breath. 
These  persons,  however,  expected  not  to  die,  but  to  be  rescued 
at  the  proper  time.  They  could,  therefore,  go  coolly  to  their 
experiments.  Here  is  a  man,  on  the  contrary,  who  desired  to 
learn  all  the  feelings  of  a  person,  not  in  a  few  of  the  first  mo- 
ments of  a  stoppage  of  vitality,  but  in  the  very  act  of  dying, 
and  through  the  whole  gloomy  process  and  progress  of  that  act 
to  the  very  last    He  is  making  no  experiment^  no  feint^  soon 


to  bo  rolmqtibhed,  Nar,  like  the  dsssic  poets,  who,  in  iniatgl- 
nation,  had  diK^ribed  the  p«s5ag^  of  ihe  souJ  to  the  otii^r  worH 
waa  he  throwing  liimself  into  my  unreal  state  of  fenc/*  All 
wm  rc«l,  ttctiwil,  solemn  fact  H©  was  actti&Uy  djingj  and, 
Ra  no  one  but  a  dying  man  can  know  how  one  diea^  and  a»  Ms 
first  and  Ias?t  opp^rtTHiity  of  obtaining  this  know!(>dgc  was  thrn 
^ith  him,  hm  nssolved  to  embrace  that  opportunity  to  tha  u^ 
most  Thia  remarkable  resolutioQ  could  have  beea  taken  wilt 
no  view  of  oommunicating  the  results  of  it  to  bis  ft4Iow-<rM- 
Uir<^%  All  be  could  expect  from  what  he  might  thus  Icani  uf 
the  iouFs  leave-taking  of  the  lx?dy  was,  that  the  mind  would 
cany  its  knowledge  with  it  into  Ae  world  he  was  about  to  mt 
ter.  Of  the  miUiona  of  the  human  femily  who  had  died,  per- 
haps no  one  had  ever  carrted  any  perfect  recognition  of  this 
final  act  into  the  future  sfeite;  and  it  la  possible  that  Mr,  Web- 
ster may  have  conceived  the  original'  and  sublime  thought  of 
being  the  bearer  of  this  new  knowledge  into  that  pure,  intel- 
lectual world  of  which  he  was  so  soon  to  become  an  inhabi- 
tant It  is  more  probable,  however,  even  if  such  a  conception 
may  have  flashed  upon  his  mind,  that  the  great  motive  of  the 
act  was  simply  his  original,  irrepressible,  undecaying,  and  un- 
dying thirst  for  knowledge.  It  was  his  love  of  truth ;  and,  cer- 
tainly, as  no  man  had  ever  given  greater  evidences  of  the 
strength  of  this  ruling  propensity  in  life^  so  no  man  ever  gave 
to  it  so  glorious  an  exliibition  in  the  hour  and  article  of  death. 
"  From  the  morning  of  Saturday,"  says  Mr.  Ticknor,  **  when 
he  had  announced  to  his  attendant  physician — what  nobody, 
until  that  time,  had  intimated — that  *he  should  die  that  night,* 
the  whole  strength  of  his  great  feculties  seemed  to  be  directed 
to  obtain  for  him  a  plain  and  clear  perception  of  his  onward 
passage  to  another  world,  and  of  his  feelings  and  condition  at 
the  precise  moment,  when  he  should  be  entering  its  confines. 
Once,  being  faint,  he  asked  if  he  were  not  then  dying  ;  and,  on 
being  answered  that  he  was  not,  but  that  he  was  near  to  death. 
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he  replied  simply,  'we^,'  as  if  the  jfrank  and  exact  reply  were 
what  he  desired  to  receive.  A  little  later,  when  his  kind  phy- 
sician repeated  to  him  that  striking  text  of  Scripture — *Yea, 
though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will 
fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  mo,  thy  rod  and  thy  staflj  they 
comfort  me,'  he  seemed  less  satisfied,  and  said,  'Yes — ^but  the 
fact — the  fact  I  want,'  desiring  to  know  if  he  were  to  regard 
these  words  as  an  intimation  that  he  was  already  within  that 
dark  valley.  On  another  occasion,  he  inquired  whether  it  were 
likely  that  he  should  again  eject  blood  from  his  stomach  before 
death,  and,  being  told  that  it  was  improbable,  he  asked,  'Then 
what  shall  you  do?'  Being  answered  that  he  would  be  sup- 
ported by  stimulants,  and  rendered  as  easy  as  possible  by  the 
opiates  that  had  suited  him  so  well,  he  inquired  at  once  if  the 
stimulants  should  not  be  given  immediately^  anxious  again  to 
know  if  the  hand  of  death  were  not  already  upon  him.  And, 
on  being  told  that  it  would  not  be  then  given,  he  replied, 
'  When  you  give  it  to  me,  I  shall  know  that  I  may  drop  off  at 
once.'  Being  satisfied  on  this  point,  and  that  he  should,  there- 
fore, have  a  fmal  warning,  he  said,  a  moment  afterwards,  4 
will,  then,  put  myself  in  a  position  to  obtain  a  little  repose.' 
hi  this  he  was  successful.  He  had  intervab  of  rest  to  the  last; 
but  on  rousing  fix>m  them,  he  showed  that  he  was  still  intensely 
anxious  to  preserve  his  consciousness,  and  to  watch  for  the  mo- 
ment and  act  of  his  departure,  so  as  to  comprehend  it.  Awa* 
king  fix>m  one  of  these  slumbers,  late  in  the  night,  he  asked 
distinctly  if  he  were  alive,  and,  on  being  assured  that  he  was, 
and  that  his  &mily  was  collected  around  his  bod,  he  said,  in  a 
perfectly  natural  tone,  as  if  assenting  to  what  had  been  told 
him,  because  he  himself  perceived  that  it  was  true,  '/  still 
live,^  These  were  his  last  coherent  and  intelligible  words.  At 
twenty-three  minutes  before  three  o'clock,  without  a  struggle 
or  a  groan,  all  signs  of  life  ceased  to  be  visible,  his  vital  organs 
giving  way  at  last  so  slowly,  and  gradually  as  to  indksate— 
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what  everything  during  hb  ilUieas  bid  al ready  shown^^ — that  his 
intellectual  aud  moml  faculties  stiH  maJiiLiined  an  extraor- 
dinary mastery  amidst  the  failing  resources  of  liis  phjeical 
oonstitutlon." 


Reader,  thus  lived  and  thu^  passed  away  from  earth  a  rcmn, 
who,  for  all  time  to  come,  is  to  hold  his  rank,  not  \rith  thosa 
of  his  countrymen  with  whom  he  happcoed  to  be  associated  in 
life,  but  with  the  most  illustrious  men  that  hiive  had  an  exist- 
ence in  the  world*  Centuries  from  this  day^  when  not  only  th© 
iew  that  misunderstood  but  the  many  wiio  appreciated  and 
kjved  hjm  shall  be  forgotten,  his  name  h  to  stand  in  the  list 
where  such  names  as  Moses  and  Lycui^Sj  Solon  and  Cicero^ 
Burke  and  Bacon,  Wilberforcc  and  Washington,  are  recorded- 
Ages  fr^jm  this  date,  when  the  youth  of  this  republic,  i/^  hap- 
pily^ the  republic  he  twice  saved  shall,  find  other  saviors  to 
preserve  it,  shall  read  the  history  of  the  first  century  of  their 
country,  next  to  that  of  Geor^ge  Washington ,  no  name  will  be 
BO  well  known,  or  hold  so  high  a  place,  as  ihe  name  of  Daniel 
Webster,  Ages  and  centuries  hence,  when  future  seoatea, 
again  vexed  by  internal  discords,  shall  seek  to  know  how  to 
maintain  with  nation^  inti?grity  the  integrity  of  the  nation,  they 
will  at  once  recur,  as  to  a  store-house  of  political  wisdom,  to 
the  still  surviving  works  of  the  fir^t  and  ablest  of  this  century's 
statesmen  j  and^  in  tlmt  far-off  period,  and  through  every  suc- 
ceeding period  of  our  existence  as  a  comitryy  the  students  of  a 
thousand  liberal  institutions,  devoted  to  science,  the  arts,  and 
the  proftissioup,  will  be  as  familiar  with  his  master-pieces  as 
the  students  of  this  generation  are  with  those  of  the  Greek,  Ro- 
man, and  British  omtors.  Nay,  more,  as  republic^  like  other 
govcmmeate,  have  their  life  and  their  decay,  fio  when  tlie  union 
of  these  states  shall  have  come  to  its  natural  disaohitioii,  whm 
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its  history  shall  have  receded  so  &r  back  as  to  be  redumed 
with  the  present  antiquities  of  the  earth,  then  the  Americans 
who  shall  stand  upon  this  soil,  as  the  modem  Greeks  now 
:and  upon  the  soil  of  then:  great  ancestors,  shall  look  backward 
upon  the  few  names  which  history  or  tradition  shall  have  saved 
from  the  general  wreck ;  and  then,  whatever  names  shall  have 
gone  to  oblivion,  never  to  be  recovered,  never  to  be  recalled, 
never  to  be  pronounced  again,  of  whom  there  will  be  many 
now  known  to  fame,  among  the  few  that  do  not  die,  and  as  im. 
mortal  as  any  of  the  number,  will  the  name  of  Daniel  Webster 
stand,  still  recorded,  still  read,  still  revered,  becoming  more 
memorable  and  more  imperishable  with  the  lapse  of  time: 
^  All  of  Agricola  that  gained  our  love,  and  raised  our  admira- 
tion, still  subsists,  and  will  ever  subsist,  preserved  in  the  minds 
of  men,  the  register  of  ages,  and  the  lists  of  fame  I " 

Such  having  been  the  life  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  such  being 
the  position  he  holds  and  is  to  hold  in  coming  time,  it  is  not 
expedient  to  close  this  record  without  looking  back  upon  him, 
without  casting  some  reflections  on  the  singular  character  and 
import  of  his  life,  and  without  drawing  such  instructions  from 
it  as  it  is  so  capable  of  furnishing,  and  will  not  &il  to  furnish, 
to  the  more  penetrating  and  thoughtful  of  mankind. 

In  entering  upon  such  a  review,  it  will  be  at  once  evident^ 
that  a  single  quality  of  mind,  or  a  single  trait  of  character,  if 
developed  largely  and  made  very  prominent,  is  generally  sufl 
ficient  to  give  to  ordinary  great  men  a  title  to  their  reputation, 
but  that  many  qualities,  and  many  traits,  with  every  attribute  of 
his  being,  in  &ct,  have  to  be  examined  and  accounted  for,  in  ma- 
king up  the  diaracter  of  such  an  extraordinary  man  as  Daniel 
Webster.     . 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Franklin,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  his  class  of  men,  was  considered  great,  and  received  groat 
applause  from  his  cotemporaries,  for  having  the  energy  and  the 
genius  to  overcome  and  rise  above  the  obscurity  and  poverty 
VOL.  I.  T*  80 
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of  his  origin.  In  this  respect^  Daniel  Webster  was  equally 
great,  as  is  seen  by  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  successive  pe- 
riods of  his  life  from  youth  to  manhood.  In  the  year  1782, 
he  is  bom  at  Salisbury,  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimac,  and  on 
the  northern  frontier  of  New  Hampshire.  His  &ther,  £bene- 
zer  Webster,  is  the  owner  of  a  &im  large  enough,  it  might  be 
imagined,  to  have  made  him  and  his  &mily  independent  But 
a  thousand  acres  of  wild,  woody,  rocky,  and  nearly  barren  ter^ 
ritory,  as  is  that  portion  of  New  Hampshire,  is  not  enough  to 
raise  them  above  hard  labor,  and  the  want  of  what  are  since  the 
most  ordinary  comforts.  The  household  is  very  lai^e  and  ex- 
pensive. The  father,  the  mother,  and  all  the  children,  are  work- 
ing  people,  and  toil  hard  in  the  heat  and  in  the  cold,  to  procure 
from  their  sterile  acres  their  daily  bread.  The  country  is  new, 
the  republic  is  just  beginning ;  and  there  are  no  such  chances 
as  have  since  existed  to  take  advantage  of  changing  circumstan- 
ces and  make  sudden  fortunes.  From  the  day  of  his  birth  till 
he  leaves  his  fether's  residence,  the  youthful  Webster  sees  no- 
thing arOund  liim,  nor  before  him,  but  a  partially  reclaimed  wil- 
derness and  constant  labor.  When  he  arrives  at  an  age  that  fits 
him  to  Ix^n  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  an  education,  the  sum- 
mer has  to  be  spent  in  work,  and  tlie  sdiool  is  too  distant,  and 
the  snows  of  winter  too  deep,  to  admit  of  his  walking  or  going 
to  it  His  mother,  a  noble  woman,  is  his  only  teacher.  Stand- 
ing by  her  knee,  he  acquires  those  furst  lessons,  that  ripen  after- 
ward into  such  various  and  deep  knowledge.  When  older,  and 
large  enough  to  brave  the  horrors  of  a  northern  winter,  a  few 
weeks  annually,  during  this  inhospitable  season,  are  all  the  time 
allowed  him  to  cultivate  his  Acuities.  These  are  all  the  advantar 
ges  he  has  for  die  acquisition  of  knowledge  till  about  his  four- 
teenth year,  when  his  &ther,  in  consideration  of  the  general  fee- 
bleness of  his  son's  health,  and  the  promise  of  his  mind,  gives 
him  a  larger  portion  of  his  time  for  study.  The  moment  he  is 
released  from  manual  labor,  it  is  seen  at  once  what  is  the  spirit 
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of  the  youth,  and  what  he  is  capable  of  performing.  In  a  few 
short  montlis  from  the  time  of  his  release,  he  is  prepared  for 
oollege.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  enters  the  Freshman  class  at 
Dartmouth ;  and  from  that  hour  till  the  day  of  his  graduation, 
he  is  noted  as  the  haixiest  student  of  the  institution.  By  adhe- 
ring exclusively  to  his  books,  and  by  refusing  to  spend  his  time 
in  outward  displays  and  public  performances,  he  makes  himself 
the  deepest,  though  not  the  most  showy,  scholar  of  his  class. 
The  foundation  being  thus  laid,  when  he  goes  out  to  take  his  part 
in  active  life,  he  is  ready  for  anything  that  offers,  and  takes  pros- 
perity  by  the  forelock,  and  success  by  storm.  Being  considera- 
bly in  debt,  and  not  too  proud  to  work,  he  tramps  on  foot  to  the 
state  of  Maine,  takes  the  academy  of  Fry  eburg  for  a  very  small 
salary,  but  saves  the  whole  of  it  by  writing  in  the  clerk's  ofiwe 
to  pay  his  board.  Having  thus  paid  off  his  debts,  he  conmiences 
the  study  of  the  law,  getting  his  instruction  where  he  can,  some- 
times studying  by  his  father's  fireside,  sometimes  in  the  office 
of  Mr.  Thompson,  of  his  native  place,  and  for  a  short  time  under 
the  oversight  of  Christopher  Gore,  of  Massachusetts.  Soon 
after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  he  removes  to  the  city  of  Ports- 
mouth, then  the  chief  city  of  his  state,  and  commences  practice 
by  the  side  of  such  men  as  Jeremiah  Mason,  whose  fame  is  al- 
most universal,  but  with  a  resolution  to  conquer  a  place  and 
master  his  position,  whatever  or  whoever  may  surround  him. 
The  work  is  soon  done.  For  nine  years,  which  are  the  years 
of  his  stay  at  Portsmouth,  though  a  young  man,  he  stands  first 
at  the  bar  of  New  Hampshire,  and  commands  a  willing  or  an  un- 
willing deference  from  the  oldest  and  ablest  lawyers  to  the  extent 
and  depth  of  his  legal  learning,  and  to  the  matdiless  strength 
and  compass  of  his  mind.  So  entirely  does  he  conquer  his  po- 
sition, that,  at  the  close  of  these  nine  years,  when  he  becomes 
a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  congress,  out  of  a  constituency  of  sev- 
eral thousand,  he  easily  obtains  a  very  clear  majority.  Li  1816 
he  removes  to  Boston,  and,  in  the  following  yeftr,  makes  his 
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celebrated  plea  on  the  Dartmouth  College  case,  which  is  never 
to  be  forgotten  in  New  England,  and  which  carries  him  high 
above  every  other  lawyer  in  that  Athens  of  America,  where 
there  is  to  be  found  some  of  the  best  legal  abilities  in  the  world. 
In  1820,  he  is  a  member  of  the  convention  that  revises  the 
constitution  of  his  adopted  state ;  and  his  statesmanship  is  so 
conspicuous  in  this  assembly,  that  the  leading  citizens  of  Boa- 
ton  at  once  make  him  their  candidate  for  the  senate  of  the 
United  States.  Replying  that  "  he  has  had  enough  of  public 
life,"  he  declines  the  honor,  and  makes  every  exertion  to  pro- 
cure it  for  another  man.  But  the  admiration  and  confidence 
of  the  people  will  not  let  him  rest.  In  1822,  without  his  con- 
sent, and  contrary  to  his  wishes,  they  elect  him  to  the  house 
of  representatives,  where,  in  1824,  he  makes  his  speech  on  the 
Greek  revolution,  which  is  pronounced  in  England  to  be  the 
ablest  and  most  eloquent  since  the  days  of  Pitt.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding autumn,  he  is  again  put  in  nomination,  and  in  a  district 
o^  five  thousand  freemen,  he  receives ^bwr  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety  votes.  Two  years  afterwards,  the  compli- 
ment of  a  renomination  is  again  paid  him,  which  is  followed 
by  similar  results.  Forced  as  he  thus  sees  himself  from  the 
charms  of  private  life,  which  no  man  ever  desired  or  delighted 
in  more  than  he,  he  finally  yields  to  what  seems  to  be  his  des- 
tiny, and  gives  himself  up,  on  his  election  to  the  United  States 
senate,  in  1827,  to  the  great  work  which  his  admiring  country- 
men have  crowded  upon  his  hands.  As  a  senator,  he  serves 
his  country  for  twelve  consecutive  years,  leaving  the  senate- 
chamber  at  last,  in  1840,  at  the  call  of  President  Harrison, 
who  is  unwilling  to  undertake  the  duties  of  his  exalted  and  dif^ 
ficult  office,  without  having  the  experience,  the  wisdom,  the 
masterly  abilities  of  Webster  for  his  support.  In  1845,  he  re- 
turns to  his  seat  in  the  senate,  which  he  holds  till  1850,  when, 
on  the  death  of  General  Taylor,  he  is  again  summoned  by 
Preudent  Fillmore  to  become  the  head  of  the  cabinet,  in  which 
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high  position  he  remains  till  death.  During  all  these  years, 
in  every  office  which  he  holds,  he  is  always  and  everywhere 
acknowledged  as  the  first  man.  As  a  lawyer  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, he  is  first ;  as  a  lawyer  in  Massachusetts,  he  is  first ;  as 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  constitutional  amvention,  he  is 
first ;  as  a  representative  for  seven  years  at  Washington,  he  is 
first ;  as  a  senator,  for  seventeen  years,  at  home  and  abroad, 
he  is  constantly  recognized  as  first ;  as  secretary  of  state,  at  two 
critical  periods  in  the  nation's  history,  he  is  emphatically  first, 
not  more  than  two  of  his  predecessors  having  brought  to  the 
post  anything  like  his  abilities  as  a  statesman,  or  as  a  man  of 
mind.  For  twenty-five  years  of  his  public  life,  his  judgment 
deliberately  uttered  on  a  point  of  litigation,  or  of  legislation,  is 
almost  as  good  as  law.  The  country  more  than  once  waits, 
and  waits  anxiously,  for  his  opinion ;  and  a  single  epistle,  which 
fiills  extemporaneously  from  his  pen,  is  known  to  pacify  belli- 
gerent nations,  and  a  speech  to  elevate  in  foreign  lands  the  price 
of  our  public  stocks.  Whether  in  office,  or  out  of  office,  he  is 
always,  during  this  quarter  of  a  century  in  particular,  the  mo- 
mentous, mighty  spirit  of  his  country,  who,  by  the  motion  of 
his  single  intellect,  frequently  sways  the  nation,  and  always 
commands  the  notice  of  the  world.  If  there  is  any  greatness, 
therefore,  to  be  attributed  to  Franklin,  and  to  men  of  his  dass, 
because  they  have  the  energy  to  rise  from  humble  circumstan- 
ces, against  many  obstacles,  to  a  high  point  of  power  and 
honor  among  their  fellow  nien,  then  that  greatness,  whatever 
it  is,  and  all  that  it  is,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Daniel  Webster, 
who  began  in  obscurity,  but  closed  his  career  as  the  most  power 
ful  single  individual,  as  an  individual,  of  modem  times. 

hi  the  earliest  ages,  the  world  resounded  with  the  fame  of 
Theseus,  of  Hercules,  and  of  Samson ;  and  in  every  period 
since,  as  well  as  in  the  present  period,  there  has  been,  as  thero 
yet  is,  a  sect  of  thinkers,  whose  fundamcDtal  maxim  is,  that  the 
body  is  the  basis  of  every  style  of  greatneast    They  diflbr,  ft 
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is  true,  in  the  manner  of  their  judgments.  Some  of  them  say 
that  the  power  of  a  man's  mind  is  always  commensurate  with 
the  volume  of  his  bmin.  Others,  in  addition  to  the  size  of  this 
organ,  malie  more  or  less  allowance  for  the  quality  of  its  tex- 
ture. Others,  not  so  exclusive  in  their  attention  to  the  brain^ 
attribute  a  great  deal  of  consequence  to  the  temperaments,  to 
the  form  of  the  features,  and  to  the  general  aspect  of  the  per- 
son. With  some,  the  eye  is  everything.  To  others,  the  mouth 
is  the  chief  indicator  of  intellectual  and  moral  qualities.  A 
tliird  class,  attributing  to  the  heart  and  lungs  a  great  uifluenoe 
upon  the  action  of  the  whole  system,  the  nerves  and  brain  in- 
eluded,  assert  that  a  capacious  head  on  a  narrow  trunk  is  less 
likely  to  be  distinguished  by  mental  greatness,  than  a  smaller 
head  on  a  trunk  well  developed,  and  roomy  enough  to  admit 
of  the  free  play  of  large  vital  organs.  All  these,  and  others 
tliat  might  be  mentioned,  are  but  variations  of  the  same  gene- 
ral theory  of  man,  which  sets  a  very  high  value,  if  not  the  high- 
est  value,  on  the  size,  powers  and  possibilities  of  the  body ;  and 
it  is  a  pertinent  fact,  and  worthy  of  record  and  i-ecoUection,  that, 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  every  division  and  sub-divis- 
ion of  this  class  of  men,  whatever  have  been  their  contradic- 
tions on  other  subjects,  and  whatever  changes  have  taken  place  in 
their  respective  standards  of  judging  of  human  characters,  have 
unanimously  and  invariably  settled  upon  Daniel  Webster,  as 
their  common  model.  And  certainly,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  their  several  theories,  in  this  respect  they  have  not  mistaken. 
Seen  where  he  might  be,  whether  in  the  senate,  or  on  the  street, 
or  in  the  largest  gathering  of  the  people,  he  was  always  the 
most  magnificent  specimen  of  a  man,  present  Others  might 
be  larger,  higher,  more  muscular,  but  none  in  every  way  so 
striking  and  so  perfect  Though  not  monstrous  in  size,  he  was 
of  more  than  medium  height,  round  and  full  in  habit,  perfectly 
erect,  firm  and  strong  in  step,  and  entirely  satisfactory  to  du> 
most  &8tidious  eye  for  the  regularity,  pn>porti<»i  and  haimoojr 
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of  his  features.  His  movement  was  that  of  a  superior  being, 
unconscious,  or  thoughtless,  of  his  superiority.  When  sitting 
in  the  presence  of  an  assembly,  whei-e  others  of  notoriety  could 
be  found  disposing  of  themselves  as  if  tlioughtful  of  their  ap- 
pearance, and  perhaps  a  little  troubled  about  the  impression 
that  that  ^pearance  might  be  making  ibr  them,  he  sat  with  the 
most  absolute  unconcern,  without  a  motion  or  a  look  to  invite 
respect,  or  to  draw  attention.  Well  naight  he  sit  thus  natu- 
rally and  easily,  for  nature  had  so  endowed  him,  that  no  effort 
of  his  own  could  have  added  anything  to  the  grandeur  of  his 
presence.  In  such  situations,  as  the  people  saw  him  but  sel- 
dom, all  eyes  were  always  riveted  upon  him,  whoever  else 
might  be  present ;  and  every  one  made  him,  as  long  as  the  oc- 
casion would  admit,  a  study.  All  around,  in  every  part  of  the 
most  thronged  audiences — ^and  he  never  was  permitted  to  see 
a  small  one — half-suppressed  ejaculations  could  be  heard — 
"  what  an  eye !  "  "  what  a  head ! "  "  what  a  mouth !  "  "  what 
a  countenance !  "  "  what  a  presence !  "  "  what  a  man ! "  A 
philosopher  would  have  much  to  study  and  to  mark  about  him. 
He  would  see  that  the  great  man  was  most  compactly  built,  aa 
if  his  powerful  mind  had  drawn  and  knit  his  frame  together  for 
the  difficult  purposes  of  a  mighty  life.  There  was  no  waste 
distance,  by  any  needless  length  of  person,  between  his  head 
and  heart,  between  his  heart  and  hand,  between  the  source  and 
center  of  his  life  and  the  instruments  that  that  life  was  to  in- 
vigorate and  employ.  His  head  was  not  only  one  of  the  three 
largest,  but  the  most  r^ularly  developed  head  of  modem 
times.  According  to  the  measurements  of  Dr.  Jeffries,  made 
on  the  plan  adopted  or  proposed  by  Dr.  Morton,  the  circum- 
ference of  the  head  was  twenty-three  inches  and  three-quarters, 
and  the  distance  from  the  meatus  of  one  ear,  over  the  top  of 
the  head,  to  the  meatus  of  the  other,  was  fifteen  inches.  Thb 
longituduial  diameter  of  the  head  was  seven  and  a  half  inches; 
the  transverse  diameter,  five  indies  and  three  quarters;    die 
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vertical  diameter,  five  and  a  half  inches,  giving  to  its  whole 
capacity,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  cubic  inches,  the  average 
capacity  of  the  Teutonic  race  being,  according  to  Dr.  Morton, 
ninety-two  cubic  inches.  His  was  the  largest  head,  rating  by 
the  cranial  capacity,  of  which  there  has  been  made  any  record. 
His  temperament,  a  mixture  of  the  nervous  and  bilious,  was 
just  the  one,  which  the  most  strenuous  materialist  would  have 
selected,  to  give  him  the  highest  tictivity  of  his  faculties,  and  the 
greatest  power  of  endurance^  to  sustain  him  against  the  firame- 
shakuig  enginery  and  energy  of  his  mind.  Added  to  all  his 
other  traits,  and  as  a  fuial  accomplishment  of  his  person,  Mr. 
Webster  must  be  said  to  have  been  truly  beautiful.  It  was  not 
feminine  beauty  that  every  one  beheld  and  noted  in  him.  It 
was  a  manly  beauty,  the  beauty  of  his  sex.  It  was  the  beauty 
of- a  large,  powerful,  mighty  being,  whose  proportions  were 
magnificent,  but  still  charming  and  attractive  to  the  eye.  It 
was  that  beauty  that  lies  embodied  in  sublimity.  It  was  the 
beauty  of  the  ocean,  when  lying  motionless,  and  clear,  and 
deep,  beneath  the  spectator's  glance.  It  was  the  beauty  of  the 
overhanging  sky,  broad  and  boundless,  which,  serene  and  quiet 
as  it  may  be  to^ay,  carries  within  itself  a  vastness  of  power, 
that,  to-morrow,  may  shake  heaven  and  cause  the  earth  to  trem- 
ble to  its  poles.  In  every  way,  in  every  feature,  in  all  his  bear- 
ing, Daniel  Webster  was  certainly  a  pattern,  as  if  nature  had 
designedly  brought  together  into  one,  the  perfections  of  many 
persons,  that,  afler  numerous  disappouitments,  the  world  might 
at  last  have  a  model  of  a  man. 

In  advancujg  higher,  to  take  some  account  of  Mr.  Webster's 
mind,  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  the  inuid  is  the  true  stand- 
ard of  the  man,  or  tliat  Ills  mind  was  without  a  parallel  among 
living  men.  This  has  been  said  so  often,  and  so  long,  that  some 
more  definite  statement  of  the  universally  acknowledged  &ct 
is  wanted.  That  he  was,  intellectually,  fer  above  and  beyond 
any  modem  man,  and  perhaps  equal  to  any  that  ever  lived  cm 
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earth,  has  been  constantly  confessed,  at  home  and  abroad,  for 
thirty  years.  But  intellectual  greatness  is  of  several  kinds.  It 
is  now  a  fit  occasion  to  inquire  what  kind  was  possessed  by 
him. 

If,  in  answering  this  question,  we  follow  the  division  of  the 
intellect  made  by  Bacon,  into  memory,  imagination  and  reason, 
we  shall  be  compelled,  without  doubt,  after  this  protracted  in- 
vestigation of  Mr.  Webster's  life  and  labors,  to  ascribe  to  him 
the  three  orders  of  greatness  founded  respectively  upon  the 
several  departments  of  the  understanding.  He  undoubtedly 
possessed  that  greatness  based  on  memory,  which,  though  the 
lowest  order  of  intellectual  greatness,  has  been  alone  sufficient 
to  give  to  many  a  name  a  world-wide  reputation.  Not  that  he 
had  a  Mezzofiuitian  memory,  that  devoured  everything,  good 
and  bad,  or  the  memory  of  the  friend  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
who,  on  hearing  a  long  poem  read  once,  could  repeat  it  in- 
stantly, without  the  variation  of  a  syllable.  Nor  had  he  any 
of  the  tricks  of  memory  after  any  system  of  nmemonics,  by 
which  he  could  recount  a  long  and  disconnected  catalogue  of 
names,  by  having  it  a  single  time  read  over  to  him.  No  mena- 
ory  of  that  sort  had  Mr.  Webster.  His  memory  was  natural, 
and  sound,  and  healthy.  It  was  strong,  retentive,  ready  ahd 
universal.  It  need  not  be  said,  for  it  would  be  no  eulogy,  that 
he  remembered  everything.  What  can  be  said  of  him  is  all 
that  characterizes  a  really  great  memory.  He  always  retained, 
and  could  use  at  any  moment,  and  with  the  most  perfect  ac- 
curacy, whatever  he  had  intended  to  lay  up  at  any  time  of 
reading  or  of  observation.  His  memory  for  words,  for  fects^ 
and  for  ideas,  was  about  equal.  Thoughts  that  he  had  once  had, 
seldom  if  ever  escaped  him ;  for,  in  all  his  speeches,  which 
must  be  counted  by  the  hundred,  and  which  extended  through 
a  space  of  over  forty  years,  he  was  remarkable  for  recollecting 
and  pointing  out— even  when  speaking  without  previous  no- 
tice— ^what  he  had  said  on  the  same  subject  on  all  former  oo- 
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cafflons.  Events,  whether  those  of  history,  or  those  coming 
within  the  range  of  his  own  experience,  were  always  stated  by 
him  exactly  as  they  occurred,  and  generally  accompanied  by  all 
their  attending  circumstances ;  and  more  than  once,  when  en- 
gaged in  debate,  and  when  a  variance  arose  between  him  and 
his  opponent  in  relation  to  a  &ct,  his  statement  of  it  not 
only  carried  his  hearers  with  him,  but  convinced  his  antagonist 
without  ferther  examination  or  evidence,  that  his  own  recollec- 
tion was  at  fault  It  is  a  singular  circumstance  in  the  history  of 
Mr.  Webster,  that  an  appeal  is  not  known  to  have  ever  been 
taken  from  anything  deliberately  stated  by  him  as  a  fact  His 
word,  his  memory,  was  always  the  end  of  controversy  in  a  mat- 
ter which  he  professed  to  know.  In  r^ard  to  language,  or 
what  is  called  verbal  memory,  he  was  yet  more  remarkable. 
His  citations,  as  has  been  before  said  in  the  narrative  of  his  life, 
have  long  been  celebrated  as  being  always  the  best  that  could 
have  been  made ;  and  his  quotations  from  the  great  masters, 
in  the  course  of  an  argument,  were  invariably  so  fit,  so  perti- 
nent, that  the  reader  or  hearer  doubted,  whether  the  passage 
or  phrase  in  question  had  ever  been  before,  or  could  ever  be 
again,  so  aptly  quoted.  There  was  something  so  remarkable 
in  him,  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  difficult  to  state  it  with  suffi- 
cient force.  In  every  instance,  it  seemed  as  if  his  passages  and 
phrases,  ages  before  he  wanted  them,  had  been  made  to  his 
order,  and  that  he  had  laid  them  up  in  his  early  years,  as  if  pre- 
scient of  the  precise  use  he  would  wish  ever  afterward  to  make 
of  them.  For  thirty  years,  so  noted  was  this  trait,  the  world 
of  critics  have  been  watdiing  him  to  see  if  they  could  not  find 
him,  at  some  careless  moment,  tripping.  Two  or  three  times, 
in  the  course  of  this  long  period,  they  have  imagined  that  they 
had  at  last  found  a  fault ;  but  in  every  case,  a^r  mature  exam- 
ination, the  critics  have  been  forced  to  acknowledge  that  he 
was  right.  Near  the  do^e  of  life,  indeed,  when  some  professed 
to  discover  a  decline  of  his  great  faculties,  an  instance  of  this 
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kind  occurred.  In  the  course  of  the  brief  and  unambitious 
speech  in  Fanueil  Hall,  before  mentioned,  made  on  the  24th 
of  May,  1852,  he  quoted  two  lines  of  poetry,  which  he  ascribed 
to  Dr.  Johnson.  Next  day,  the  literary  newspaper  writers  of 
Boston,  opposed  to  him  in  politics,  came  out  with  flaming  par- 
agraphs, heralded  by  a  sound  of  trumpets,  that  the  great  orator 
had  certainly  made  one  blunder ;  and,  in  proof  of  their  asser- 
tion, they  published  large  extracts  from  one  of  Dr.  Goldsmith's 
pieces,  in  which  the  two  lines  evidently  occur.  The  great  cul- 
prit made  no  correction.  Perhaps  he  did  not  read  the  stric- 
tures, hi  a  few  days,  however,  some  deeper  scholar  had  found 
the  feet,  which  Mr.  Webster  had  perhaps  known  from  boyhood, 
that  though  Dr.  Goldsmith  did  write  the  body  of  the  poem,  Dr. 
Johnson  vrrote  the  twelve  last  lines  of  it,  and  that  it  was  this  addi- 
tion from  which  the  orator  had  made,  extemporaneously,  but 
knowingly,  his  quotation,  hi  literature  itself,  which  had  never 
been  to  him  more  than  a  recreation,  he  proved  himself,  not 
only  once,  but  often,  more  accurate  than  those  men,  who  made 
it  their  profession.  In  all  matters  of  memory,  indeed,  he  real- 
ized the  strong  language  of  the  poet : 

**  HU  words  were  boDda,  bis  oaths  were  oradea." 

Of  Mr.  Webster's  imagination,  or  his  power  to  recall  and 
combine  past  perceptions,  and  frame  them  together  in  new 
ways  and  according  to  new  relations,  nothing  less  can  be  said 
than  that  he  had  no  living  superior.  Philosophy  assures  us  that 
deamess  and  vividness  of  conception  is  at  the  same  time  the 
chief  element,  both  of  recollection  and  of  imagination.  The 
man  who  can  look  upon  the  past  with  so  steady  and  bright 
and  broad  a  vision  as  did  Mr.  Webster,  must  see  plainly  the 
natural  and  the  possible  resemblances  and  contradictions,  as 
well  as  all  other  intelligible  relations  between  objects.  That 
Mr.  Webster  did  see  them,  and  profit  by  what  he  saw,  every 
thing  he  ever  did  bears  witziess.    No  man  ever  beheld  the 
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cmigruiti^  or  the  lnoni|^rnitip^a,  fif  ttvtnits,  facte  and  idsie 
iKsuTiitf^ly,  or  more  h»ppNv%     It  b  for  ihw  r«aM»0  t^t  ho 
About  i^^aully  capable  of  both  gravts  and  ludlc^roim  crcatiijnL 
In  sjiibUc,  he  was  noted  R»r  hw  ireriom  pict\ir4.s,  which   were  nL 
wtvvH  tile  pictun^i*  ot'  A  nmst^r.     In  privat*!.  hi?  is  s»id  u*  Imme 
bduigLyJ  ill  the  ltjdim>u«,  hb  wit  being  nyuly  luid  t7xbmsmlt«% 
aijd  hh  dcst^riptitins  rioh,  rac^*  a^^  diiainiitic:.     Ho  was  llu^  bait 
Btorj'^tv41er  c^f  the  wliole  country,  and  his  pcrlimniiuc«3  in  tlii& 
WBV  havij  been   compared   to   the  dialfigntis  of  SIvikspcAi^ 
H«  could  make  a  elory,  as  well  aa  tell  mm;  and  his  idiisal  pic- 
tures of  life,  and  particukrly  tM'  the  future  Hfe,  wcrw  wi^idcr- 
fdlly  striking  aiid  oripn:iL     k   wa*  s^^ldora  that  he  publidjr 
indnlgod  in  pure  satire  \  but  %'hen  ho  did,  the  man  or  the  U*;* 
«vtinzcd  was  on  object  of  sptJit  or  of  contempt  ("ver  aft^nrardib 
V^hm  South  OflTOlimw  unsupported  bj  a  single  other  3lal4%  firo 
p(j«<*d  to  nullify  th^  acts  and  authority   of  congre^j  Datniol 
Webster,  in  one  of  his  inspired  moments,  advised  her  to  goon 
and  take  the  contemplated  step.     He  told  her,  with  a  wither- 
ing smile,  to  take  from  our  flag  her  one  star  and  one  stripe, 
and  set  up  a  republic  and  be  a  country  by  herself!     The  step 
was  never  taken  ;  for  every  one  saw,  from  that  moment,  even 
South  Carolina  herself,  how  ridiculously  the  one  star  and  one 
stripe  would  look  1     Ilis  figures  were  always  thus  pertinent 
and  strong.     They  were  arguments;  and  the  arguments  were 
conclusive.     They  were  not  such  as  Irving,  or  Addison,  or  even 
Shakspeare  would  have  made,  simply  humorous,  laughable  and 
capable  of  a  competition  by  other  tongues.     They  were  such  as 
no  other  tongue,  no  other  pen  but  his,  has  ever  framed,  or  may 
ever  frame  again.     The  man  nearest  to  him,  and  most  like 
him  in  this  respect,  was  Burke.     Had  he  not  been,  indeed,  so 
miiiiy  things  else,  and  particularly  a  statesman  of  such  weighty 
cares,  Mr.  Webster  might  have  been  a  poet ;    and  his  poetiT 
would  have  been,  not  the  eloquent  volubility  of  Homer,  nop 
the  placid  stateliness  of  Virgil,  nor  the  minute  phiiosophism  of 
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Lucretius,  nor  the  refined  sentimentalism  of  Petrarch,  nor  the 
cold  magniloquence  of  Corneille,  nor  the  finical  polish  of  Racine, 
nor  the  careful  scholasticism  of  Goethe,  nor  the  sensuous  warmth 
of  Schiller,  nor  the  feminine  delicacy  of  Addison,  nor  the  verbal 
opulence  of  Thomson,  nor  the  shorn  and  shaven  evenness  and  bal- 
anced accuracy  of  Pope,  but  something  entirely  his  own,  and  still 
a  poetry  of  the  first  grade.  Judging  from  the  imagery  of  his 
prose  writings,  and  from  what  are  known  to  have  been  the  leading 
characteristics  of  his  mind,  it  seems  most  probable  that  he  would 
have  combined  the  dramatic  power  of  Shakspeare  with  the 
high  sublimity  of  Dante,  or  of  Milton.  To  their  class,  cer- 
tainly, Mr.  Webster,  as  a  poet,  would  have  belonged ;  and  he 
was  the  only  man  of  this  century,  or  of  the  preceding  centuries, 
that  could  have  composed  Hamlet,  the  Inferno,  or  Paradise 
Lost.  He  might,  it  is  probable,  have  written  either,  had  he 
given  his  days  to  literature,  rather  than  to  the  state ;  for  the 
breadth  and  power  of  his  imagination,  as  well  as  the  liveliness 
of  his  fancy,  have  been  seldom  equaled,  and  perhaps  not  once 


Ascending  still  higher  in  this  investigation,  to  examine  Mr. 
Webster's  claims  to  greatness  on  the  ground  of  reason,  the 
third  division  of  the  intellect,  according  to  Lord  Bacon,  less 
need  be  said,  as  all  men  have  given  him,  in  this  respect,  the 
preeminence  above  the  greatest  personages  of  modern  times. 
Here,  he  stood  entirely  alone,  unapproached  and  unapproacha- 
ble. Whatever  may  have  been  said  of  him,  in  relation  to 
other  qualities,  he  never  had  an  enemy,  or  a  rival,  possessed 
of  any  character  as  a  critic,  that  ventured  to  deny  him  this  su- 
periority over  other  men.  In  pure  argument,  in  clear,  com- 
pact, solid  reasoning,  it  is  undeniable  that  he  never  looked  upon 
his  equal.  Such  was  his  penetration,  that  he  saw  the  bottom 
of  everything  upon  which  he  turned  his  eye.  No  arts  could 
mystify,  no  sophistry  could  deceive  him.  A  subject  of  debate 
might  be  oovered  up  by  an  age  of  opposing  precedents,  or  ob- 
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scured  by  the  contrivances  of  his  antagonists,  or  clouded  by  its 
own  depth  or  distance,  so  that  common  minds,  however  honest, 
knew  not  what  to  think  of  it.  When  he  cast  his  eye  upon  it, 
these  precedents  were  nothing ;  his  antagonists  were  nothing ; 
the  depth  and  distance  of  the  idea  were  nothing.  He  brushed 
them  all  away ;  he  went  directly  to  the  thought,  whatever  or 
wherever  it  might  be ;  and  he  brought  it  up,  entire  and  alone, 
exhibiting  it  clearly  to  every  person's  comprehension,  exactly 
in  its  own  proportions.  Not  only  was  he  thus  profound  and 
strong,  but  ho  was  broad  and  comprehensive.  He  not  only 
saw  his  idea,  and  that  distinctly  separated  from  every  other 
idea,  similar  and  dissimilar,  but  he  beheld  all  its  relations  to 
other  ideas,  near  and  remote,  and  seemed  to  realize,  while  em- 
ploying or  presenting  it,  every  possible  bearing  it  might  have 
upon  every  possible  idea,  or  interest,  past,  present,  and  future. 
If  it  may  be  said  deferentially,  and  only  with  its  own  meaning, 
there  was  a  sort  of  omnipresence  in  his  genius,  in  his  reason- 
ing, of  which  every  reader  and  every  hearer  was  always 
strangely  conscious.  He  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat  for  the 
first  time  in  congress,  before  it  became  evident,  that,  if  any 
one  wished  to  oppose  him,  it  must  be  by  other  means  than 
argument.  With  whatever  eloquence,  either  of  diction  or  of 
delivery,  he  was  at  any  time  beset,  it  was  but  a  playful  effort 
for  him  to  take  up  the  speeches,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  take 
out  of  them  all  their  rhetoric,  and  reduce  them  to  their  sim- 
ple essence,  and  then  perhaps  annihilate  that  essence  by  a  sin- 
gle stroke  of  his  powerful  and  resistless  logic.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  congressional  career,  a  well  known  senator  used  to 
try  his  arts  of  metaphysical  dialectics  on  him ;  but  he  soon 
found  that  finely-spun  theories  and  delicately-drawn  distinctions 
could  not  chain  a  giant.  At  the  same  period,  another  distin 
guished  senator  would  occasionally  attempt  to  mislead  or  neu- 
tralize him,  by  the  employment  of  rich  description,  captivating 
imagery,  a  charming  voice,  and  a  passionate  and  very  confident 
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style  of  oratory;  but  all  these  attempts  were  finally  abandoned 
as  thrown  away  upon  a  man,  who,  rising  with  the  most  perfect 
coolness,  could  always  give  the  exact  weight  and  worth  of 
everything  thus  beautifully  uttered,  and  then  present  his  own 
views  so  cogently,  and  so  clearly,  as  to  make  them  stand  out 
like  living  mathematical  demonstrations.  In  all  these  efibrts, 
however,  he  was  always  cautious  not  to  do  more  than  the  case 
demanded,  and  never  to  inflict  needless  chagrin  upon  an  oppo- 
nent, as  a  weak  man  oflen  does,  by  pressing  too  &r  a  logical 
advantage.  He  seemed  ever  to  be  conscious,  that,  in  these 
mental  battles,  he  always  had  the  advantage  of  mankind  gen- 
erally, and  that  deriving  it  as  a  gift  of  heaven,  he  was  bound 
to  treat  his  opponents  with  mercy.  Only  twice  in  his  life-time 
did  he  appear  at  all  to  vary  from  this  rule  of  action ;  and  in 
both  cases,  the  personal  assaults  made  upon  his  private  char- 
acter, as  well  as  the  vital  import  to  the  country  of  a  thorough 
victory,  have  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  sound  apology. 
These  were  probably  the  only  instances,  also,  where  his  whole 
mind  was  roused  to  do  its  utmost ;  and  it  is  scarcely  too  much 
to  say,  that  the  chief  existence  which  the  two  men  have  since 
had  is  the  immortality  arising  to  them  from  the  sublime  effort 
by  which  everything  but  a  bare  existence  was  taken  from  them. 
One  of  them  fell  at  once  into  utter  oblivion,  so  &r  as  the  na- 
tion is  concerned ;  and  the  other,  not  only  a  man  of  talents,  but 
supported  by  a  combination  of  great  power,  on  being  plainly 
told,  by  one  of  his  friends,  that  he  and  his  party  had  been  ut- 
terly annihilated  by  the  great  New-Englandcr,  thought  it  a 
sufficient  glory,  as  he  said,  that  no  living  man  could  have  dealt 
annihilation  to  him  but  Daniel  Webster.  Daniel  Webster, 
however,  could  deal  defeat  to  any  opponent,  in  a  conflict  of  pure 
argument,  whom  he  was  ever  called  to  meet  in  public  or  in 
private  life.  His  reasoning  power,  indeed,  was  almost  as  sub- 
tle as  Aristotle's,  quite  as  brilliant  as  Plato's,  and  as  practk»l 
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as  Lord  Bacon^s ;  and  he  might  have  been,  perhaps,  either  one 
of  those  philosophers  had  he  not  been  Daniel  Webster. 

Such,  without  doubt,  is  the  universal  opinion  entertained  of 
the  mental  capacities  of  the  immortal  statesman ;  but  there  is  a 
higher  order  of  greatness,  which  has  been  seldom  mentioned, 
but  which  should  be  equally  ascribed  to  him.  It  is  that  order 
of  greatness  founded  upon  the  sensibilities.  Mr.  Webster  was 
not  simply  a  person  of  great  physical  perfection  endowed  with 
a  powerful  intellect.  He  was  a  man  of  feeling.  His  emotions 
alone,  had  they  been  alone,  would  have  distinguished  him  as 
much  as  his  memory,  his  imagination,  or  his  reason.  He  was 
a  man  of  keen,  delicate,  and  lively  sentiment.  Liice  the  pillars 
about  a  temple,  his  mind  was  a  combination  of  strength  with 
beauty.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  nature.  He  fixed  his 
residence  in  a  rural  spot,  surrounded  by  fields  and  forests,  rocks 
and  running  water.  His  favorite  room,  which  he  used  as  a 
library  and  study,  looked  out  upon  the  ocean,  which  he  is  said 
to  have  been  accustomed  to  gaze  upon  by  the  hour  together.  He 
delighted  in  the  successive  changes  of  the  seasons.  The  storms 
of  winter  and  the  flowers  of  spring  gave  him  equal  pleasure. 
In  the  heat  of  summer,  as  has  been  seen,  he  was  wont  to  go  out 
and  sit  upon  the  streamlet  banks,  or  ramble  through  the  shady 
woods,  or  wander  upon  the  ocean  beach,  sometimes  with  his 
gun,  but  more  generally  with  his  fishing  rod,  all  the  time 
deeply  musing,  as  if  it  were  his  only  business  hi  life  to  visit  and 
enjoy  the  works  of  his  Creator.  He  enjoyed  himself  much  with 
children,  and  allowed  them  to  take  liberties  with  him,  as  a  lion 
might  enter  into  the  sports  of  lambkins.  He  lias  been  heard 
to  say  that  a  little  child  asleep  was  to  him  the  most  touching 
of  all  earthly  objects.  He  loved  beauty,  serenity,  and  inno- 
C5ence ;  and  he  has  been  frequently  observed  returning  to  his  man- 
sion, aller  a  morning's  ramble,  with  his  hands  filled  with  flow- 
ers. One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his  compositions  is  a  letter 
he  wrote  to  a  friend,  in  praise  of  the  quiet  and  freshness  of  the 
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morning ;  and  his  Franklin  letter,  written  while  looking  out  of 
a  window  of  the  old  Salisbury  homestead  upon  the  graves  of 
his  buried  kindred,  is  as  afiecting  as  anything  in  the  English  Ian* 
guage.  His  domestic  affections  were  wonderfully  strong.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  always,  in  all  his  writings,  wherever 
his  father's  name  is  mentioned,  it  is  followed  by  a  point  of  ad- 
miration ;  and  he  could  never  speak  of  his  eldest  brother,  who 
died  so  suddenly,  without  being  moved  to  tears.  When  he 
lost  his  children,  his  grief,  though  submissive,  was  sublime.  It 
was  like  that  of  Da^id.  His  neighbors,  and  his  neighborhood, 
lived  in  his  affections ;  and  his  love  for  New  England,  second 
only  to  his  love  for  the  whole  country,  has  long  been  a  passion. 
His  love  of  his  native  land  was  always  stronger  in  him  than  the 
love  of  life ;  and  yet,  such  was  the  breadth  of  his  feelings,  as 
well  as  his  breadth  of  view,  that  he  was  ever  able  to  make  the 
most  ardent  patriotism  a  part  of  that  general  benevolence  which 
embraced  the  whole  human  femily.  A  memorable  instance  of 
his  kindness  of  heart  was  mentioned  afler  his  death,  by  Mr. 
Everett.  That  gentleman,  when  about  to  prepare  the  last  edi- 
tion of  Mr.  Webster's  works,  was  permitted  to  follow  his  own 
taste  without  much  restraint  Only  one  injunction  was  laid 
upon  him.  "  My  friend,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  "  I  wish  to  per- 
petuate no  feuds.  I  have  lived  a  life  of  strenuous  political  war- 
&re.  I  have  sometimes,  though  rarely,  and  that  in  self-defense, 
beai  led  to  speak  of  others  with  severity.  I  beg  you,  where 
you  can  do  it  without  wholly  changing  the  character  of  the 
speech,  and  thus  doing  essential  injustice  to  me,  to  obliterate 
every  trace  of  personality  of  this  kind.  I  should  prefer  not  to 
leave  a  word  that  would  give  unnecessary  pain  to  any  honest 
man,  however  opposed  to  me."  It  was  for  this  reason  that  his 
political  enemies  generally  esteemed  him.  It  was  for  this  reason, 
so  clearly  seen  in  all  his  speeches  and  in  all  his  acts,  that  he  was 
our  most  successful  diplomatist,  because,  while  maintaining  his 
regard  for  his  own  government,  he  had  made  himself  the  idol 
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of  other  nations.  All  men  have  celebrated  Mr.  Webster^s 
intellectual  greatness ;  but  the  world  has  yet  to  learn,  what 
it  will  learn,  when  his  whole  character  shall  have  been  re- 
vealed, that  his  heart  was  even  greater  than  his  head.  When 
we  look  upon  his  callmg,  upon  the  nature  of  his  employ- 
ments, upon  the  places  he  occupied,  and  upon  the  general  be- 
havior of  our  public  characters,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
that  heart  of  his,  always  young,  sensitive,  tender,  and  full  of  be- 
nevolence to  all  the  world,  made  him  emphatically  our  most 
glorious  man  ! 

But  there  is  still  another  order  of  greatness,  which,  is  to  be 
ranked  higher  than  all  others,  bec«ause  it  is  that  which  gives  life 
and  character  to  them  all.  It  is  that  order  of  greatness 
founded  upon  a  powerful  will.  The  will  is  the  internal  force 
that  moves  and  controls  the  man.  It  is  the  man  himself  It 
is  that  interior  essence  that  calls  everything  else  its  own.  A 
weak,  hesitating,  unresolving  will,  always  leaves  a  man  weak, 
hesitating,  and  unresolved.  A  strong  will  makes  a  man  strong. 
It  was  his  will  that  made  Alexander  the  conqueror  of  the  world. 
It  was  his  will  that  made  Hannibal  great,  both  in  victory  and 
defeat.  It  was  his  will  that  gave  to  Caesar,  in  spite  of  ten  thou- 
sand discouragements,  the  command  of  his  enemies  and  the  em- 
pire of  Rome.  It  was  his  will,  his  imperial  will,  that  made  Na- 
poleon what  he  was.  It  was  his  will  that  put  England  into  the 
power  of  Cromwell,  when  nothing  but  a  strong  will  could  stand. 
The  laborer  of  Marseilles  told  Kossuth,  that  everything  is  pos- 
sible to  him  that  wills ;  but  the  loss  of  Hungary  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted  to  the  very  fact,  that  the  lesson  had  not  been  learned  be- 
fore. Had  the  great  Magyar,  the  moment  he  had  seen  the 
first  symptoms  of  treachery  in  Gorgey,  hurled  him  from  his 
path,  and  rushed  to  the  last  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  an  un- 
conqnercd  and  unconquerable  man,  the  land  he  has  so  honored 
and  bO  lovod  might  now  be  free;  but  in  this  one  point,  with 
all  the  nobleness  and  grandeur  of  his  soul,  he  Med.    This  is 
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not  the  first  time,  perhaps,  that  the  imagination  has  been  in- 
dulged, in  supposing  how  Webster  would  have  acted,  in  such 
a  crisis,  with  such  a  traitor  at  his  back.  It  will  take  no  time 
to  tell.  He  would  have  raised  himself  up  to  the  highest  and 
dreadest  demand  of  the  moment.  An  army  of  Gorgeys  would 
have  been  but  a  feather  in  his  way.  The  first  word  of  treason  to 
his  country  would  have  been  the  death-warrant  to  any  and  every 
man.  Storms  might  have  arisen,  but  Webster,  fully  roused, 
would  have  beaten  them  back,  or  grasped'  them  and  held  them 
motionless  in  his  fist.  Such  has  ever  been  his  character.  His 
will  never  saw  a  crisis  greater  than  itself.  When  resolved,  no- 
thing on  earth  could  ever  move  him,  or  shake  him  from  his 
course.  Acting,  as  it  is  believed  he  always  did,  from  a  sense 
of  right  and  duty,  afler  the  most  carefiil  examination  of  a  ques- 
tion, neither  enemies  nor  friends  could  swerve  him  from  his 
purpose.  The  west  might  threaten  him  and  the  east  give  signs 
of  the  withdrawal  of  its  confidence  and  esteem ;  but  he  always 
went  directly  forward,  turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  left. 
The  south  might  burn  against  him,  and  the  north  might  gather 
on  him  a  coldness  greater  than  its  o>vn ;  but,  nothing  daunted,  he 
slackened  not  in  the  execution  of  his  resolves.  When  the  pro- 
slavery  feeling  of  the  southern  states  concentrates  to  nullify  the 
authority  of  congress,  and  overthrow  the  federal  government, 
he  rises  up  in  the  majesty  of  his  soul,  stakes  his  reputation  and 
his  political  fortunes  on  a  single  act,  routs  the  enemies  of  his 
country  forever  from  the  field,  and  gives  to  us  all  a  country,  a 
government,  at  a  cost  which  the  services  of  a  long  life  have  not 
been  able,  as  he  knew  they  would  not  be  able,  to  make  good. 
When  the  anti-slavery  spirit  of  the  northern  states,  just  in  itself 
but  overlooking  the  authority  of  the  constitution,  assumes  a 
hostile  character,  he  rises  again,  turning  his  face  against  his  own 
New  England,  against  the  dearest  friends  he  ever  had  on  earth, 
against  what  &lsely  and  yet  plausibly  seems  to  have  dben  the 
tenor  of  his  whole  life,  and  proves  himself  once  more  above  all 
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flattery,  above  all  threats,  resolved  to  do  his  own  duty,  as  he 
himself  sees  it,  and  to  be  supported  only  by  the  approval  of 
his  own  conscience  and  the  invincible  might  of  his  own  great 
will.  This,  beyond  all  contradiction,  after  all  that  has  been 
said  of  Webster,  was  his  master  trait ;  and,  in  this  respect, 
the  world  has  never  seen  a  truer,  a  stronger,  or  a  sublimer 
man. 

These,  according  to  the  facts  previously  narrated,  were 
the  leading  characteristics  of  the  late  and  illustrious  Dan- 
iel Webster ;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  such  a  man,  liv- 
ing in  such  an  age  as  this,  could  have  passed  so  long  a  life  with- 
out doing  something  remarkable  for  his  country.  Without  at- 
tempting to  give  a  detailed  account  of  his  great  services,  not 
only  to  his  native  land,  but  to  other  lands,  and  to  man  in  gen- 
eral, there  are  three  important  lessons,  contained  in  his  ex- 
ample, which  cannot  be  omitted  without  doing  his  memory 
injustice. 

In  the  first  place,  Webster  has  given  us  and  given  the  world 
a  great  and  useful  lesson  in  the  art  of  public  speaking.  He 
was  our  first  orator.  He  was  a  genuine  orator.  He  was  the 
first  American  to  discover,  and  to  prove  in  his  oWn  person,  that 
true  oratory  needs  no  tricks  of  rhetoric,  no  arts  of  declamation, 
no  extravagance  of  voice  and  gesture,  no  rant,  no  bombast.  He 
said  what  he  felt,  in  simple,  honest  language,  every  word  of 
which  had  its  meaning ;  and  this  he  demonstrated  to  be  true 
eloquence.  It  was  with  this  plain,  straigh^forward  eloquence, 
that  he  swayed  at  his  pleasure  the  masses  of  the  people,  when- 
ever and  wherever  they  went  out  to  hear  him.  It  was  with  this 
that  he  stood  up  before  the  most  learned  and  fiistidious  audi- 
ences, teaching  them  Uiat  simplicity  is  the  great  element  of 
power,  even  in  literary  discourses.  It  was  with  this  that  he 
appeared  before  the  assembled  talent  of  the  nation,  where  every 
individual  was  an  interested  critic,  and  made  an  envious  senate 
tisten  to  him  with  admiration ;  and,  in  the  course  of  his  public 
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life,  he  made  an  impression  on  the  senate,  as  an  orator,  as  a 
teacher  of  true  oratory,  such  as  no  other  man  ever  made. 
Randolph  might  be  more  humorous,  Preston  more  particular 
in  gesture,  Clay  more  flowery  and  passionate,  and  other  aenar 
tors  more  captivating  to  a  superficial  populace;  but,  while 
these  orators  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  paragons  by  the  people, 
they  themselves  looked  upon  Webster  as  their  ovm  model. 
Everything  about  his  oratory  was  so  easy,  so  natural,  so  sim- 
ple, so  direct,  and  yet  so  beautiful  and  powerful,  that  he  may 
well  be  acknowledged  as  the  orator  of  his  country.  The 
crowning  excellence  of  his  oratory  was,  that  he  always  met  the 
occasion  that  called  him  out — met  it  exactly,  perfectly — ^but 
never  tried  to  go  beyond  it.  Truly  beautiful  and  majestic  in 
his  person,  his  attitude  was  always  dignified ;  his  changes  of 
position  natural  and  easy ;  his  gesticulation  simple  but  ex- 
tremely happy ;  his  intonations  clear,  distinct,  forcible,  and 
sometimes  remarkably  deep  and  weighty,  but  never  boister- 
ous ;  his  eye  steady,  piercing,  and  occasionally  burning  and 
flashing ;  his  face  varying  m  expression  with  every  variation 
of  thought  and  feeling,  sometimes  fix)wning  as  no  other  man 
could  frown,  then  beaming  with  a  smile  that  seemed  like  a 
gentle  flash  of  lightning  playing  harmlessly  over  the  uneven 
surface  of  a  cloud,  or  like  what  the  sacred  writer  describes  as 
"  the  opening-up  of  the  eye-lids  of  morning ; "  and,  with  all  his 
dignity  of  manner,  his  mind  was  constantly  pouring  out  a  cur- 
rent of  piu^  thought — thought  now  and  then  set  on  fire  by  genu- 
ine  feeling — that  went  straightrforward  to  his  great  purpose,  and 
as  directly  to  the  intelligence  and  heart  of  his  rapt  and  admi- 
ring auditors.  Such  was  his  oratory ;  and  the  lesson  he  has 
taught  us  will  hereafl^r  be  the  species  of  eloquence  sought 
afler  by  our  best  public  speakers,  on  every  occasion,  and 
handed  down  to  future  generations  as  that  style  which  they 
will  be  proud  to  call  American. 
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In  the  next  place,  Mr.  Webster  has  given  us  a  great  lesson 
as  a  writer,  furnishing*  us  with  a  specimen  of  the  best  style  of 
English  composition.  He  was  the  ablest  living  writer  in  the 
language.  He  was  as  able,  perhaps,  as  any  man  that  ever 
wrote  it.  His  writings  will  ever  remain,  not  only  as  treas- 
ures of  political  wisdom,  but  as  the  highest  standard  of  style 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Addison,  it  is  true,  wrote  more 
elaborately,  and  with  a  finer  polish,  but  not  so  strongly,  clearly, 
and  effectively.  Johnson  attained  a  better  flow  of  sentences, 
and  a  more  perfect  rising  and  falling  of  his  periods ;  but  his 
style  is  verbose  and  affected  when  compared  with  that  of  Web- 
ster. Robert  Hall  moved  with  a  more  steady  impulse,  and 
rolled  more  evenly  along  in  the  sustained  grandeur  of  his  com- 
position ;  but  he  never  went  home  to  the  ordinary  apprehen- 
sions of  his  readers,  nor  bound  them  as  firmly  to  his  thought, 
as  did  Daniel  Webster.  On  this  side  of  the  ocean,  Irving 
writes  as  correctly  and  as  beautifully,  but  not  so  powerfully  ; 
Prescott  writes  more  picturesquely,  but  not  so  purely.  Chan- 
ning  was  equally  pure,  equally  picturesque,  equally  dignified 
and  simple,  but  not  so  thorough  a  master  of  the  language.  In 
most  other  American  prose  writers,  whose  reputations  have  be- 
come historical,  with  all  their  varied  excellencies,  are  to  be  found, 
more  or  less  frequently,  positive  blemishes  of  style.  There 
were  no  blemishes  of  style  in  the  elaborated  and  finished  pro- 
ductions of  Daniel  Webster.  The  most  subtle  and  determined 
critic  might  be  safely  challenged  to  point  out  a  decided  error 
of  composition  in  all  his  published  writings.  His  excellendes 
are  such,  on  the  contrary,  as  constitute  the  best  style,  for  his 
class  of  subjects,  of  which  the  language  is  susceptible.  Like  his 
oratory,  his  composition  is  plain,  natural,  easy,  straight-forward, 
strong,  dignified,  and  sometimes  very  lofty.  His  diction  is  en 
tirely  English.  He  tricks  out  his  sentences  with  no  French 
flippancies,  no  borrowed  phrases,  no  high-sounding  epithets.  As 
the  classic  Greeks  would  never  write  or  know  any  other  laa- 
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guage  than  the  Greek,  so  he  would  write  only  English.  Hib 
words  are  the  commonest  in  the  language.  They  are  those  that 
men  use  at  home  by  their  own  firesides,  when  conversing  with 
their  children,  and  with  their  uneducated  friends  and  neighbors. 
Shakspeare  was  the  first  of  our  bards  to  prove  that  the  words 
of  the  household  are  the  best  words,  when  properly  employed, 
for  the  highest  styles  of  poetry.  Mr.  Webster  has  taught  us 
the  same  truth  in  relation  to  prose  composition.  He  uses  but 
little  ornament;  but  when  he  does  draw  a  picture,  it  is  one  that, 
put  on  canvas,  would  do  honor  to  a  Raphael,  or  an  Angelo. 
Everything  about  his  composition  is  plain,  strong,  massive,  and 
yet  beautiful.  Some  of  our  other  writers  are  more  nice,  more 
refined,  more  showy.  He  is  simply  correct,  grand,  powerful, 
ornamenting  only  when  he  cannot  help  it.  They  are  like  beau- 
tiful cottages,  or  villas,  in  a  beautiful  situation,  where  flowers 
and  embellishments  are  among  the  most  conspicuous  objects. 
He,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  solitary  temple,  built  up  entirely 
of  granite,  according  to  the  strictest  laws  of  the  simplest  ar- 
chitectural order,  so  vast,  so  well  proportioned,  so  perfect,  that 
the  eye  never  seeks  for  inferior  decorations,  but  loses  itself 
among  those  higher  wonders,  which  satisfy  all  eyes,  and  which 
the  mind  sees  are  to  be  etemaL 

The  highest  lesson,  however,  which  Mr.  Webster  has  given 
to  his  country,  is  that  given  in  his  capacity  as  a  statesman. 
Mr.  Webster  was  a  statesman,  and  not  a  politician.  This  should 
ever  be  remembered.  It  was  oflen  said,  during  his  li^time, 
that  he  was  not  so  good  a  leader  of  a  party  as  many  others 
of  inferior  talent  He  had  too  much  talent,  he  was  too  broad 
a  man,  to  be  a  party  leader.  He  was  conscious  of  his  abilities, 
and  of  the  demands  which  the  whole  country,  instead  of  any 
party,  had  upon  him.  In  every  one  of  his  measures,  in  every 
one  of  his  votes,  he  acted  for  the  country,  not  for  any  section 
of  it,  or  for  any  one  dass  of  its  citizens,  and  much  less  for  any 
political  organization.    It  is  true,  he  always  nominally  belonged 
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to  a  certain  party,  but  he  was  never  governed  by  it,  and  he 
never  tried  to  govern  it.  More  than  once,  as  lias  been  seen, 
he  has  gone  directly  in  opposition  to  his  party,  and  it  was 
well-known  that  he  was  always  liable  to  do  so,  and  would  do 
so,  if  the  party  were  not  with  him  in  its  measures.  As  a  party 
man,  therefore,  he  was  never  entirely  popular,  while  he  was 
almost  universally  looked  upon  as  our  deepest,  soundest,  truest 
statesman.  He  was  an  American  statesman.  This  also  should 
be  remembered.  He  has  told  us,  and  he  often  told  the  coun- 
try, that,  as  a  servant  of  the  republic,  he  knew  no  east,  no  west^ 
no  north,  no  south,  but  was  seeking  the  common  good  of  a  com- 
mon people.  He  originated  no  new  measures,  or  but  very  few, 
and  was  consequently  regarded,  by  superficial  men,  as  defi- 
dent  in  political  abilities.  He  was  not,  in  this  sense,  original, 
because  he  was  original  and  alone  in  a  much  deeper  and  more 
important  sense.  In  what  sense,  can  be  very  briefly  stated. 
Having  settled  it  as  a  conviction,  or  a  series  of  convictions,  that 
the  union  of  the  states  had  been  our  sole  reliance  against  Eu- 
ropean aggression  and  domination;  that  it  was  to  be  our 
sole  reliance  for  the  preservation  of  our  liberties ;  that  that 
union  had  been  possible,  and  would  be  possible,  only  on 
the  basis  of  our  present  constitution;  that  that  constitution 
is  a  fortunate  compromise  of  numerous  contending  inter- 
ests, and  of  various  sections,  by  which  separate  and  en- 
tirely independent  states  were  harmonized,  and  are  held  to- 
gether for  national  purposes ;  that  a  breach  of  this  federal  con- 
tract, of  this  constitutional  compromise,  by  the  enactments  of 
congress,  or  by  the  laws  of  the  several  states,  or  by  filing  to 
carry  out,  in  good  faith,  its  plain  and  positive  provisions,  would 
be  the  destruction  of  the  contract,  and  a  dissolution  of  that  union, 
in  which  are  embodied  our  harmony,  our  strength,  and  our 
Tcry  existence  as  a  nation ;  having  settled  all  these  propositions, 
he  could  not  do  otherwise,  as  a  good  patriot,  or  as  a  wise 
statesman,  than  uphold  and  defend  the  constitution  as  he  found 
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it.  To  do  this,  in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  he  took  upon 
himself  as  his  peculiar  mission.  This  is  the  key  of  all  his 
measures,  of  all  his  votes,  of  all  his  speeches.  This  was  his 
originality.  He  resolved  to  keep,  and  to  carry  out,  the  con- 
stitution. He  asked  not  what  party  or  what  section  of  the 
country  it  was,  that  rose  up  against  it.  Li  any  event,  and  in 
every  case,  he  was  its  defender ;  and  he  was  several  times,  in 
this  capacity,  its  preserver.  In  looking  on  it  as  a  whole,  he 
knew  it  only  as  a  social  contract,  made  by  competent  parties, 
by  the  people  of  the  whole  country,  never  to  be  broken.  In 
regarding  it  more  minutely,  and  as  a  citizen  of  a  particular  part 
of  the  country,  he  saw  as  clearly  as  any  other  man  ever  did, 
that  one  section  might  complain,  and  with  some  plausibility, 
that  another  section  had  gained  more  by  the  partnership  than 
it  had ;  for  thb  is  the  almost  universal  experience  and  habit 
of  partners  to  an  important  and  complicated  connection ;  but 
all  these  complaints  were  nothing  to  Mr.  Webster.  He  used 
to  say,  and  say  most  truly,  that  no  man,  nor  set  of  men,  nor 
any  party  to  a  Mr  agreement,  has  the  right  to  repudiate,  or 
nullify,  or  disregard  such  agreen^nt,  merely  because  his  neigh- 
bor, or  neighbors,  or  the  other  parties,  had  made,  as  might  af- 
terwards  be  supposed,  the  better  bargain.  When  a  bargain  is 
once  made,  he  maintained,  all  that  any  party  has  to  doy  is  to 
keep  it ;  and  this  he  supposed  to  be  the  duty  of  every  state 
in  the  Union,  and  of  every  citizen  of  every  state.  This,  at  aU 
hazards,  he  fixed  upon  as  his  own  duty ;  and  in  the  porfonn- 
ance  of  it,  he  oflen  risked  all  he  had,  and  all  he  was,  and  all 
be  may  have  ever  hoped  to  be. 

He  saw,  and  saw  clearly,  that,  if  the  constitution  were  not 
kept  equally  by  all  parties,  a  revolution  would  be  the  conse- 
quence, the  states  would  be  dissevered,  and  the  flag  of  a  once 
glorious  Union  would  be  torn  to  tatters.  As  a  statesman, 
h»  was  our  flag-holder,  and  our  flag-defender.  Through  his 
whole  life,  lately  as  well  as  formerly,  whoever  or  whatever 
vou  I,  U* 
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opposed,  or  seemod  to  endanger,  he  held  firmly  to  it  with  a 
giant's  grasp  ;  and,  with  a  giant's  hand,  he  smote  down  every 
man,  and  all  men,  friends  or  enemies,  who  rose  up  against  it 
In  the  darkest  hours  of  our  history,  sometimes  as  unhurt  as  a 
granite  pillar,  at  other  times  bleeding  from  the  wounds  given 
him  by  those  for  whom  he  had  ventured  everything,  he  stood 
firmly  to  it.  That  we  have  a  flag  to-day,  a  national  flag,  an 
American  flag,  furled  as  it  was  the  day  he  died,  or  floating  in 
peace  and  safety  over  a  united  and  happy  land,  we  owe,  more 
than  to  any  man  since  Washington,  to  Daniel  Webster. 

In  the  midst  of  the  almost  unbroken  eulogy,  however,  which 
was  poured  upon  him  while  living,  there  were  always  some,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  who,  incapable  of  setting  the  true  value  upon 
such  a  man,  were  continually  seeking  out  his  £iults,  rather  than 
profiting  by  his  virtues.  Mr.  Webster  had  his  &ults.  Would 
it  be  history,  or  eulogy,  or  flattery,  to  say  of  any  mortal,  that 
he  had  no  £iults  1  It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Webster  was  am- 
bitious. "  He  aspired  to  place  and  preferment,"  says  Mr. 
Seward,  "  but  not  for  the  mere  exercise  of  political  power,  and 
still  less  for  pleasurable  indulgences,  and  only  for  occasions  to 
save  and  serve  his  country,  and  for  the  fame  which  such  noble 
actions  might  bring."  No  generous  man  will  censure  such  am- 
bition. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Webster  was  cold  and  arrogant 
He  was  so  only  to  his  enemies.  To  his  friends,  he  was  as  open 
and  as  bland  as  summer.  To  these,  he  was  ever  frank,  cor- 
dial, and  communicative,  hi  his  moments  of  relaxation,  he 
was  cheerful,  and  even  joyous ;  and  at  the  festive  board,  when 
surrounded  by  those  he  trusted  and  loved,  he  was  frequently 
talkative  and  sometimes  merry.  It  was  on  these  festive  occa- 
sions, indeed,  and  on  these  alone,  that  Mr.  Webster  sometimes, 
through  carelessness,  without  doubt,  transgressed  the  limits  of 
modemtiou  by  which  he  governed,  and  intended  at  all  times 
to  govern,  his  dignified  and  generally  welLordered  and  noble 
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life.  Bom  and  bred  at  a  period  when  the  use  of  alcohol,  in 
its  various  forma,  was  as  common  and  as  allowable  as  that  of 
■water,  and  possessed  of  a  certain  respect  for  the  customs  of  his 
ancestors,  and  of  the  early  days  of  the  republic,  he  never  laid 
aside  the  using  of  it ;  but  that  he  was  habitually,  in  ordi- 
nary life^  accustomed  so  to  use  it  as  to  disturb  his  faculties,  or 
to  have  it  manifest  itself  in  his  deportment,  is  a  partisan,  news- 
paper, shallow  slander,  which  the  American  public,  in  justice  to 
their  greatest  and  best  statesman,  ought  never  to  listen  to  with- 
out expressions  of  rebuke.  History  has  nothing  better  for  it 
than  contempt. 

If  Mr.  Webster  had  any  graver  faults,  no  proof  of  them  has 
yet  transpired,  other  than  the  mercenary  reproaches  of  politi- 
cal partisans,  or  the  irresponsible  slanders  of  persons  too  low 
for  punislnnent,  or  for  notice,  while  he  lived.  That  he  was  a 
good  neighbor,  a  kind  father,  and  a  faithful  husband,  there  is 
not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  A  hireling  press  could  accuse  him 
of  habits  of  very  great  immorality.  So  it  might  have  ac- 
cused him  of  theft,  of  burglary,  of  highway  robbery,  as  well. 
It  was  forgotten  by  those  superficial  writers,  that  a  life  such  as 
they  pretend  requires  a  great  expenditure  of  time  ;  and  no  sa- 
gacious man  needs  any  better  evidence  of  the  utter  recklessness 
and  wickedness  of  such  suppositions,  than  the  monuments  of 
bis  labor  which  Mr.  Webster  has  left  behind  him.  He  had  no 
time  for  anything  but  his  work.  Let  any  one  consider  that, 
either  his  literary  performances,  his  legal  ai^uments,  his  con- 
gressional speeches,  or  his  popular  addresses,  would  have,  sep 
arately,  required  as  great  an  amount  of  mental  toil,  as  any  or 
dinary  man,  in  a  whole  life-time,  can  do  ;  but,  when  all  these  to- 
gether,  compared  with  his  studies,  and  with  the  public  business 
transacted  by  him,  in  the  midst  of  private  business  that  inclu- 
ded the  management  of  two  large  estates,  are  seen  to  be  only 
a  portion  of  that  incessant,  life-long,  and  laborious  occupation 
of  his  inind,  it  is  plain  enough  that  be  had  time  only  to  be,  as  ho 
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most  truly  was,  a  good,  a  correct,  a  straight-forward  and  virtu, 
ous  man. 

There  is  another  great  feet,  equally  certain,  and  equally  de- 
cisive, in  the  final  summing  up  of  Mr.  Webster's  life  and  char- 
acter. Whatever  opinions  may  have  obtained  of  him  in  other 
countries,  or  in  distant  parts  of  his  own  country,  his  reputa- 
tion stood  higher  as  one  approached  his  home,  and  fairest  among 
his  neighbors,  who  saw  him  the  most  frequently  and  knew  him 
best  The  parish  minister  of  Marshfield,  who  had  known  him 
well,  spoke  of  him,  on  the  day  of  his  burial,  in  the  warmest 
terms  of  eulogy,  not  only  as  a  moral,  but  even  as  a  religious 
man.  Religion  is  a  thing,  however,  that  pertains  not  to  a  man's 
outward  or  public  life,  but  to  the  inward  and  unobserved  expe- 
rience of  the  soul.  While  a  man's  faults  are  open,  his  virtues, 
his  faith,  his  religious  life,  are  that  part  of  him  which  are  entirely 
unseen.  A  man's  transgressions,  or  omissions,  may  be,  and  gen- 
erally are,  noted  and  remembered  ;  the  worst  portion  of  him 
is  thus  put  on  record ;  but  that  interior  existence,  whidi  con- 
sists of  regrets,  of  repentance,  of  struggles  against  ill  influen- 
ces, of  noble  efforts  afler  duty,  of  high  and  holy  aspirations 
toward  a  spotless  purity  of  life,  is  a  reality  which  cannot  be 
set  up  for  exhibition,  nor  obtruded  on  the  attention  of  the 
world.  It  was  this  better  part,  this  interior  life  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster, that  was  comparatively  concealed  till  it  found  a  revelation 
over  his  last  remains.  Then  it  came  to  light  Then  a  wid- 
owed and  heart-stricken  wife  could  utter  it ;  the  &mily  connec- 
tions could  speak  it ;  the  neighbors  and  friends  and  associates 
could  declare  it ;  then  the  pulpit  and  the  press  could  unite  to 
give  it  voice. 

It  now  seems,  indeed,  when  party  and  personal  prejudices 
have  generally  been  abandoned,  except  by  those  who  would 
have  joined  with  the  Jews  in  pronouncing  John  a  madman,  and 
Jesus  a  winebibber  and  a  glutton,  that  Webster  had  many  of 
the  traits  of  a  christian  character ;    that  he  was  an  ardent  ad- 
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mirer  of  the  bible ;  that  he  read  it  regularly  every  day ;  that  be 
maintained  devotional  exercises  in  his  family  ;  that  he  himself^ 
on  such  occasions,  read  the  scriptures  and  led  in  prayer ;  that 
his  doctrinal  views,  though  broad  and  liberal,  were  according 
to  the  best  standards  of  religious  faith ;  that  his  views  of  the 
Almighty,  and  of  his  own  relations  to  him,  were  exceedingly 
elevated  and  consistent ;  that,  for  some  time  before  his  death, 
he  had  been  meditating  and  preparing  for  a  work  on  the  in- 
ternal evidences  of  religion ;  that  he  had  made  all  his  plans  to 
close  up  with  the  termination  of  the  existing  administration, 
his  political  career,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  at 
Marshfield,  in  the  quiet  of  his  home-,  in  religious  meditations 
and  literary  studies ;  that,  on  the  bed  of  death,  when  the  applause 
of  the  world  had  become  nothing  to  him,  and  he  saw  himself  in 
the  very  presence  of  his  Judge,  he  could  say,  and  did  say,  that 
in  all  his  life,  he  had  generally  endeavored  to  do  his  Maker's 
will ;  that,  in  a  word,  in  religious  opinion  and  character,  he  was 
what  was  to  have  been  expected  of  a  mind  so  sound,  so  deep, 
80  clear,  so  comprehensive,  so  sublimely  great,  and  yet,  so  oc- 
cupied with  the  welfare  of  a  nation,  which  he  had  always  made 
the  first  and  the  last  great  burden  of  his  heart  The  only  re- 
gret is,  that  a  man  so  full  of  light  did  not  let  it  shine  in  every 
place  and  in  every  thing  he  did  ;  and  yet,  this  regret  must  be 
tempered  by  the  grateful  acknowledgement  that,  in  all  his  life, 
Mr.  Webster  showed  himself  to  be  a  friend  to  Christianity,  his 
q)eeches  being  characterized  by  an  unvarying  respect  for  the 
christian  fkith.  Not  once  was  he  known  to  utter  a  word  dis- 
respectful to  practical  religion ;  and  more  than  once  ho  has 
stood  up  in  its  defense,  before  the  country,  and  before  a  gain- 
saying world,  which,  however  it  might  mock  inferior  advocates, 
dared  not  to  sneer  at  him.  In  these  ways,  through  a  long  and 
glorious  career,  though  simply  a  statesman,  his  light  did  shine ; 
and  some  of  his  defenses  of  Christianity  will  be  read  and  ad- 
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mired  and  quoted,  in  the  pulpits  of  all  Christendom,  as  long  as 
Christianity  itself  has  an  admirer,  or  a  friend. 

But  it  is  customary,  even  among  christian  people,  to  with- 
hold final  judgment  of  a  man's  christian  character,  till  it  is  seen 
how  he  makes  his  death.  The  manner  of  a  man's  death  often 
works  a  change,  sometimes  a  revolution,  in  public  opinion,  re- 
specting the  nature  of  his  life ;  and,  judging  Mr.  Webster  ac- 
cording to  this  standard,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  majesty 
of  his  departure  disappointed  all  but  his  nearest  and  most  &- 
miliar  friends.  The  way  in  which  he  died  was  morally  sub- 
lime. The  death-scene,  surpassing  in  moral  grandeur  all  the 
scenes  in  his  great  and  eventful  history,  and  corroborating  all 
the  encomiums  upon  his  private  character,  excites  our  wonder, 
as  if  it  were  the  close  of  a  divine's,  a  martyr's,  rather  than  a 
statesman's  life.  He  died  as  if  it  had  been  his  chief  occupa- 
tion to  prepare  for  death.  He  receives  the  announcement  of 
his  near  decease  without  a  regret,  without  a  change  of  counte- 
nance. He  calls  his  family  about  him,  and  gives  to  each  such 
words  as  dying  christians  give  to  the  dear  ones  they  leave  be- 
hind them.  He  calls  his  friends,  talks  with  them  better  than 
the  dying  Socrates  talked  with  his,  speaking  of  his  death  with 
the  utmost  tranquillity.  He  calls  his  particular  friend,  and 
shows,  in  such  language  as  will  be  immortal,  that  his  great  heart 
was  still  i-ich  in  friendly  feeling,  as  it  had  ever  been  full  of  every 
noble  sentiment.  Having  thus  finished  his  earthly  business,  he 
turns  his  thoughts  to  higher  and  holier  things.  He  devotes  his 
last  hours  to  prayer ;  and  when  those  hours  are  over,  he  closes 
his  eyes  to  take  that  sleep,  which,  as  might  justly  be  supposed 
by  the  sorrowful  spectators,  is  to  be  unbroken  till  the  morning 
of  the  resurrection ! 

But  he.  is  not  dead  !  Opening  his  eye-lids  once  more,  and 
recovering  his  consciousness  again,  he  utters  those  last  and  most 
memorable  words,  which,  it  would  seem,  are  given  him  to  utter, 
as  if  God,  not  willing  that  he  should  depart  without  a  eulogy. 
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and  knowing  but  one  man  able  to  pronounce  a  fitting  one,  has 
called  that  one  man  back,  after  he  has  reached  the  borders  of 
the  eternal  world,  to  return  and  pronounce  it  upon  himselfl 
His  great  spirit,  obedient  to  the  summons,  and  turning  to  the 
scenes  of  time  once  more,  exclaims,  "  /  still  live  !  "  and  then 
takes  its  final  departure  to  a  higher  and  a  better  sphere.  This 
is  Webster's  eulogy  ;  and  it  shall  be  his  epitaph.  It  shall  be 
cut  into  ihe  granite  rock  that  is  to  stand  up,  at  the  bidding  of 
his  country,  to  perpetuate  his  memory ;  and  it  shall  be  as  true 
of  him  aflcr  the  lapse  of  ages,  when  the  rock  itself  shall  have 
disintegrated  and  gone  no  ashes,  as  it  is  to-day. 

That  noble  form,  that  glorious  man,  whose  presence  in  the 
world  had  come  to  be  almost  a  part  of  it,  has  gone  forever  from 
us,  as  if  we  had  fallen  upon  a  night  from  which  the  most  bril- 
liant constellation  of  the  heavens  had  forever  withdrawn  its 
beams.  He  has  gone ;  he  is  dead ;  he  who  was  the  foremost 
man  among  us,  the  first  American  of  his  generation,  whose 
mind  has  so  long  been  the  guide  and  guardian  of  a  great  coun- 
try, now  sleeps  beneath  the  sod.  While  living,  but  thoughtfUl 
of  his  latter  end,  he  selected  and  prepared  his  own  resting-place ; 
and  his  friends  and  weeping  ncighboi^s  have  laid  him  in  it.  How 
fitting  is  thiit  place  !  Great  in  life,  great  in  death,  he  is  greatly 
fortunate  in  hiiving  found  a  spot  so  entirely  in  harmony  with 
his  greatness.  On  his  native  soil,  in  his  own  New  England, 
which  his  lips  had  immortalized,  near  the  home  and  the  scenes 
ho  loved  so  well,  and  not  far  from  the  shore  of  the  ever-re- 
sounding  sea,  they  have  laid  him  down  to  rest,  where  his  coun- 
trymen ciin  visit  him  amid  the  scenes  where  lie  used  to  dwell. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  wide  world  could  he  have  found  a  more 
suitable  place  of  burial.  Buried  withhi  the  limits  of  a  city, 
the  city  might  luive  cnimblcd  away,  as  all  cities  must,  and 
lefl  him  lost  anii<lst  the  heaps  of  deserted  rubbish.  Buried 
near  the  capitol,  where  his  greatness  had  been  most  conspicu- 
ous, in  the  revolving  fortunes  of  such  a  country  as  this  the  cap- 
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itol  itself  might  be  taken  down  and  removed,  leaving  bis  gloii* 
ous  dust  in  neglect  and  solitude.  Laid  upon  tbe  bank  of  his 
native  river,  where  his  fore&thers  sleep — ^rivers  themselves, 
in  the  progress  of  civilization,  have  changed  their  courses,  or 
have  been  dried  up  within  their  rocky  bed.  Nowhere,  no- 
where could  the  great  man  have  been  lafd  to  rest  in  a  place  so 
consonant  to  his  character.  There,  within  sight  of  his  cher- 
ished home,  and  on  the  ocean  shore,  he  lies.  That  home  will 
guard  him  well ;  and  that  ocean,  the  best  earthly  emblem  of 
his  greatness,  and  image  of  the  eternity  of  his  fame,  will  roll 
along  his  requiem,  when  many  a  river  shall  have  ceased  to 
flow,  and  when  cities  and  capitols  shall  have  mingled  their  ashes 
with  the  dust  of  earth ! 


END   OF  VOU  L 
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